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KANGAROOS AND THEIR HABITS. 


The author of “‘The Gold Hunters,” a 
book published some years ago, and which 
related many thrilling adventures in Aus- 
tralia, a land noted for the peculiarity of its 
animals and the ferocity of its bushrangers, 
or escaped convicts, devoted several pages 


A FEMALE 


of his entertaining volume to the singular 
habits and appearance of the kangaroo, 
very few of which are seen in this country ; 
and those that are on exhibition are gener- 
ally found in circuses or caravans, and are 
poor wilted specimens of the macropus gi- 
ganteus, and look no more like the lively 
bounding animal on its native plains of Aus- 
tralia than a caged lion resembles the free- 
born monarch of the jungles of Africa. 
Confinement and want of exercise deprive 
both animals of their native fire, and ease, 
and grace, and to see a kangaroo in a cage, 
19 


languid and melancholy, with its large dark 
eyes apparently taking no notice of those 
who surround it and poke it with canes 
and sunshades to make it jump, and then 
to watch the gambols of a dozen or more 
which have never known imprisonment, is — 


KANGAROO. 


somethiug that would strike the most indif- 
ferentob erver with astonishment, In their 
wild state they are always on the alert to 
guard against danger, ahd if there is cause 
for alarm, the young ones take refuge in 
their mothers’ capacious pouches, while 
the old ones stand erect cn their hindlegs, 
and glance in every direction to see if there 
is real cause for flight. If the intruder is a 
stray ox or cow, they resume their gambols 
or feeding; but if it is a dog, or man on 
horseback or on foot, away they bound, and 
are soon lost sight of in the tall brush, or 
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grass. It must be a swift horse or a fleet 
dog that can run down a full-grown kanga- 
roo, for they make the most marvellous 
bounds, clearing a space of thirty feet at 
a jump, going over bushes and rocks as 
though aided by wings. The motive power 
lies in their h'ndlegs and tail. The latter is 
Jarge and muscular, and is used with all the 
precision and calculation of a piece of ma- 
chinery. 

The writer has been engaged in several 
kangaroo hunts during his residence in 
Australia. It is much more exciting than a 
fox chase, and at the same time more dan- 
gerous in every respect, for an aged male 
kangaroo, or an ‘‘ old man,’’ as he is called, 
is not to be despised when brought to bay. 
With his back against a rock or a tree, he 
will fight desperately, and woe to the man 
or dog who approaches too near him in the 
hope of making an easy capture, or of pull- 
ing himdown, One stroke of his hindlegs, 
which are armed with formidable nails, 
long and keen, will disbowel either man or 
beast; or with their forelegs they will em- 
brace an enemy so heartily, and tear with 
their claws, that a quick use of the knife or 
revolver will alone save the victim of their 
rage. In such an encounter a dog, even the 
most powerful, stands no chance for a fair 
fight, or even his life. 

The most noted hunt that the writer ever 
attended was in the province of Victoria, 
A Mr. McFearing, a sturdy old Scotchman, 
who owned a cattle range of about five 
thousand acres near our station, sent word 
one night that a dozen or twenty kangaroos 
were quartered on his land and destroying 
his grass, and he wanted us to bring over 
our dogs the next morning and help him 
exterminate them. All of his neighbors 
within a radius of twenty miles had been 
invited to be present, and a lively time 
might be anticipated. As such an appeal 
is never refused under ordinary circum- 
stances, we sent word that we would be pres- 
ent and bring a friend with us,a young Amer- 
ican, who was on a prospecting tour, and 
did not know whether he had better invest in 
a sheep farm or a gold quartz mill, as both 
threatened to pay equally well. At day- 
light, after a cup of coffee and cold mutton, 
we mounted two of the best horses we had 
on the place, noted for their speed and bot- 
tom, and started for McFearing’s, about five 
miles from our home. Half a dozen dogs 
jolowed us, and were wild with delight at 


the prospect of having a run, for they knew 
what the preparations meant as well as we 
did, The dogs were of a mixed breed, half 
mastiff, half hound, strong powerful fel- 
lows, which we kept for protecting our 
place in the nighttime from wandering na- 
tives, and also to track stray cattle and 
drive them back to their proper feeding- 
grounds. 

Half an hour’s gallop brought us to the 
Scotchman’s station, where we found half 
a dozen neighbors just sitting down to 
breakfast, and of course we joined them, 
after introducing our friend, who received 
a hearty welcome and much advice as to 
the best course he could pursue in making 
money. It was a substantial meal, for Me- 
Fearing was a good neighbor and a good 
provider. His wife and daughters waited 
on the table, and saw that each guest had 
his wants supplied, and when all had eaten 
enough to have driven a Philadelphia land- 
lady almost crazy with despair, each man 
was served with a gill of old Scotch whis- 
key, to keep out the cold and settle the 
breakfast. 

** Now then,” said McFearing, when we 
arose from the table, ‘‘ we will be off, for 
the sun is up, and we must take the yaga- 
bonds while they are feeding, One of my 
native trackers tells me that the whole herd 
is about three miles from here, near the 
Dunney Brook, so we must surround them, 
and take them on all sides, Garney, you 
and Jimson ride down to the timber and 
pass through it, but don’t let the ‘ old men’ 
see you until all are ready forarush. Pig- 
ley, do youand Pepper follow the stream 
until you are near the sinkhole. Powers, 
do you and Kelley take the road, while the 
Americans will come with me, as one of 
them is green at the business, and will need 
a little teaching; and if an ‘old man’ should 
take a fancy to him, he would not require 


earthly treasures, but heavenly ones. Let . 


the trackers keep the dogs quiet and out of 
sight, and that is all I have tosay to you at 
present, so mount and away.” 

We followed McFearing’s directions and 
were off, the black fellows taking charge of 
the dogs, and following us on foot as fast as 
we could gallop. Our companions were 
soon out of sight, and we took up our posi- 
tions in the rear of a high hill, on the other 
side of which we were informed the game 
was quietly feeding. We waited for half 
an hour, and then received signals that all 
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‘was ready for the attack. We put spurs to 
our horses, and dashed around the base of 
the hill, and there, right before us, were 
twelve full-grown kangaroos. 

** Co-he,”’ we cried, and after one quick 
glance, the animals bounded towards the 
brook, and we went after them as fast as 
our horses could go. 

Over the brook went the kangaroos, but 
right before them was the party stationed 
to intercept their flight. The dogs had 
been let loose, and their cries, with those of 
the black men, caused the animals to sud- 
denly turn and recross the brook, and come 
directly toward us. 

Our dogs made a rush and fastened on an 
‘old map,” but he shook them off, and 


friend’s horse. The next instant his fore- 
arms were around the rider, and as the 
spirited steed reared and plunged, Ameri- 
can and kangaroo were thrown to the 
ground, locked in each otber’s arms, and 
rolling over and over, a life and death strug- 
gle. I dismounted and ran to my friend’s 
assistance. The kangaroo was making des- 
perate attempts to rip him open with his 
hindlegs, but had not succeeded, owing to 
the closeness of the encounter. Watching 
a good chance, I put my revolver to the 
head of the “old man,” and after afew 
struggles he ceased to live. 

I assisted my friend to arise, and exam- 
ined his person to see if he was seriously 
injured. His clothes were torn to shreds, 


AN “OLD MAN,” 


made such prodigious leaps, that we should 
have lost the whole drove if Powers and 
Kelley had not appeared on the scene and 
headed the frightened animals, so that they 
appeared confused and uncertain which 
way to turn. ; 

**Co-he,” we yelled, and charged them, 
while the dogs rushed to the attack. 

Suddenly one powerful *‘ old man”’ dashed 
towards us. Half a dozen dogs went for 
him, but he struck to the right and left, 
and was free ina moment. Then he came 
bounding on, with such leaps asI never 
saw before. 

“Stop him!’ roared the Scotchman; but 
you might as well have attempted to stop a 
mad bull. My friend rode towards him, 
and as he did so the ‘‘old man”’ gave a 
mighty bound, passed through the air like a 
chain-shot, and landed on the back of my 


but there were only a few serious scratches 
on his body and face. 

“The devil!’ ejaculated the American, 
as he attempted to adjust his drapery, “‘ do 
you call this fun? Well, if it is, I don’t 
want any more of it.”” And he never at- 
tended another kangaroo hunt. 

Our friends had succeeded in killing half 
a dozen of the animals, and the rest made 
their escape, and never again returned to 
McFearing’s range. 

We gathered up the carcasses, and the 


black men carried them to the Scotchman’s . 
house, where we had a grand feast on roast ~ 


kangaroo, a very delicate dish, and one 
much relished by settlers of Australia. It 
is tender and juicy, and resembles venison 
in flavor. In this connection I may as well 
mention that if my friend the American did 
not enjoy kangaroo hunts, he did takea 
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deep interest in a pursuit of a differen. 
kind, for he was so much pleased with one 
of McFearing’s daughters that he haunted 
her home, until just one month after our 
hunt Miss McFearing captured a “‘ young 


man.” And it was said that her embraces 
were much more agreeable than those of 
one of the early settlers of Victoria. He is 
now @ prosperous cattle raiser, and lives 
near his father-in-law. 


IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The return home of the English Arctic 
expedition, which was fitted out by the na- 
tion at an expense of over seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and which was expected 
to discover the North Pole and find a pas- 
sage around the earth, has disappointed the 
advocates of the expedition in this country 
and in Europe. One winter in the Arctic 
regions, amid snow and ice, was sufficient 
to satisfy the commanders of the vessels 
that all attempts to reach the North Pole, 
or to make a northwest passage, were use- 
less, and so like wise men they abandoned 
the attempt and returned home, and re- 
ported that they found ice eighty feet thick, 
the cold seventy-five degrees below zero, 
and gales of wind so terrible that no one 
could face them and live an hour. Men 
died from the exposure, but still the plucky 
survivors drew sleds over the rough hum- 
mock ice, and thoucht they were advancing 
the cause of science and education in their 
efforts to penetrate the mysterious regions 
of the terrible North. Although the sled 
parties penetrated as high as 83 deg., 20 min. 
—further than any other adventurers ever 
went—yet no open Polar Sea was discov- 
ered, and no signs of life, except once ina 
while a huge white bear was seen, leisurely 
making his way over the ice, and as much 
astonished at the sight of the intruders on 
his vast solitude as the explorers were when 
they suddenly came upon the huge animal, 
sheltered under the lee of rough ice, and 
wondering where a nice lunch could be 
found, or an ample dinner in the shape of a 
fat seal. 

Before the solid ice encircled the vessels 
in its firm embrace, the crews and officers 
enjoyed the rare sport of hunting walruses, 
many of them being seen on drifting cakes 
of ice, unconscious of the danger by the 
near approach of their enemies, The flesh 
of the walrus is not agreeable eating, if 
other food is at hand, but the blubber makes 
capital oil, and the scraps good fuel, send- 
ing out an intense heat. Sometimes the 


walrus is shot, but it is not often that one 
is secured or killed outright in that manner, 
as they manage to roll into the water and 
sink to the bottom. In their native element. 
they are wonderfully quick in their move- 
ments, and this is the more remarkable 
when they are often met with weighing 
near three thousand pounds; and some, 
when in good condition, yield half a ton of 
oil. They will fight desperately in the wa- 
ter when attacked, and are no mean antag- 
onists, as they are armed with formidable 
tusks, and know how to use them, fre- 
quently making direct attacks on boats, and 
endeavoring to overturn them, or to smash 
the planking. 

The walrus inhabits the Arctic regions, 
and can be found in large numbers near 
Spitzbergen, and on the coast of Siberia. 
Of late years whalemen have hunted the 
animals so remorselessly for the sake of the 
oil and tusks, that they have grown shy, 
and now seek secluded places to bring forth 
their young, and to feed and bask in the 
sun, where adventurers never penetrate to 
disturb their rest and prevent. their mul- 
tiplying. 

A combat between a large white bear and 
a full-grown walrus is an interesting but. 
savage fight, and it is not always that Bruin 
comes off the victor, for the walrus strikes 
terrible blows with his long tusks, and in- 
flicts fearful wounds. But if the bear, or 
two or three of them, gain in the conflict, * 
the result is never uncertain, and after the 
victory a grand feast is pavtaken of, and the 
victory celebrated by a gorge that lasts sev- 
eral days, unless a wandering tribe of Es- 
quimaux suddenly appears and drives off 
the conquerors and takes possession. Then 
the natiyes ‘feast and carry to their winter 
quarters enough meat to last several weeks. 
A dead walrus or putrid whale is always 
acceptable, and the flesh of the latter will 
keep a tribe all winter. 

We learn that Captain Allen Young, who 
commanded the Pandora in her recent voy- 
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age of exploration, is not satisfied with what 
he has seen and suffered, and is anxious to 
make another northern trip. The scientific 
societies are eager to have him start, and it 
is probable that the project will be under- 
taken, and more lives sacrificed to the in- 


gane desire to find out how the North Pole 
looks and what surrounds it. 


Mii 


In this connection it may not be out of 
place to give the experience of an old whal- : 
ing captain, who has of en visited thefrozen 
regions, and who seems to know what he is 
writing about. He advises explorers to try 
a new route, and is confident that the Pole 
can be reaghed if his directions are fol- 
lowed, We have but little faith in his 
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scheme, and yet it might be worth while for 
Captain Young to give it some little atten- 
tion. The whaling master says: 

** Thirty-six years’ experience in the Arc- 
tic Seas convinces me that the Pole is acces- 
sible, and will erelong be reached, but not 
by the way of Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s 
Sound, for the following reasops: Baffin’s 
Bay, or Davis Strait, is well known to be a 


long arm of the sea stretching for several 
hundreds of miles from the Atlantic, and 
for eight months of the year nearly totally 
covered with ice; thence Smith’s Sound, 
commencing at the extreme head of Baffin’s 
Bay, runs several degrees further north- 
ward, and is a narrow channel, with high. 
mountainous coasts, thus rendering it ut- 
terly impossible for the ice in the unknown. 
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space ever to be reached or affected by any 
swell or other action of the sea likely to 
cause its disruption, and the only known 
decaying effect must be from the rise and 
fall of the tides, and the action of a very 
brief summer’s sun. Hence the impossibil- 
ity of finding a passage through it, or even 
getting over it, in consequence of its sub- 
stance and high rugged surface. So much 
for the route the late expedition has been 
instuucted to follow. I will now try to 
point out afar more likely way, and give 
my reasons. The north end of Spitzbergen, 
in Greenland, which lies in latitude 80 deg. 
north, and is therefore only 600 miles from 
the pole, is easily reached every year by the 
whalers and walrus hunters, and it has often 
happened that 81 deg. 30 min., and I be- 
lieve, in some instances, 82 deg. north has 
been reached when searching for whales, 
thus reducing the distance from the 
ship to the Pole 480 miles, and this, it 
must be remembered, is without making 
any effort at discovery. Now, looking at 
the map or chart in this neighborhood, it 
will be seen that a clear uninterrupted roll 
of swell runs up from the Atlantic for the 
most part of the year, and annually smashes 
up the ice at an early part of the summer 
season. I myself when a boy on board the 
Abram was once in latitude 81 deg. north 
in the month of April, and it is well known 
that the average daily drift of a ship when 
beset in the pack, is from ten to twelve 
miles southerly, varying according to the 
winds, thus proving that the ice in latitude 
81 deg. in April, if surviving -at all, is in 
latitude 66 deg. by the end of July, which 
is an average drift of ten miles- daily for 
three months or ninety days. Now this 
being the best of the summer months, when 
no new ice able to survive can make, I ask 
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what must be the natural result of this 
well-known southerly drift but the leaving 
of an immense body of water northward? 
And I am convinced that if a powerful 
screw steamer, such as has just returned 
from the other route (and it must be re- 
membered this way has never yet been tried 
by any such means), could enter the so- 
called north water—say by the end of June — 
—she would have abundance of time to sur- 
vey the unknown space between the degrees 
of eighty-two and ninety north, and secure, 
without doubt, her return by the same 
route, as taken upward, and before any new 
ice could be formed to obstruct her passage 
back, it being all daylight during this inter- 
val. As to the certainty of drift, remember 
the portion of the American schooner Po- . 
laris’s crew who were abandoned by their 
ship accidentally only two or three years 
ago, when on a piece of ice in latitude 76 
deg. north, in Davis Straits, and in the 
month of October, when winter was before 
them, aud new ice constantly making, and 
more or less obstructing the drift of the old 
ice—yet they drove down the straits and 
were picked up on the same piece of ice on 


‘the coast of Newfoundland, by one of the 


sealers in the early part of the following 
spring, having drifted south about 1100 
miles, As to what is in the neighborhood 
of the Pole, I am certain -there is no land, 
otherwise there would be glaciers; and if 
so, then icebergs would be found drifting 
southerly from their native origin, as is the 
case on all the Arctic coasts, but none are 
ever seen or met with north of Spitzbergen.”’ 
, The scheme looks plausible, and if peo- 
ple will go north in search of the Pole, let 
them try the new route, and see what it 
amounts to. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Queen Victoria, by the grace of God and 
the will of the people, sovereign of Great 
Britain, Ireland and Wales, Empress of 
India, defender of the faith, ete., ete., is as 
much respected in the United States as she 
is in her native land, and for the simple rea- 
son that in all the relations of life she has 
performed the duties of daughter, wife and 
mother so that not a breath of scandal can 
be attachedtoheruame. The high position 
in which she was placed, at an early age, 


did not turn her head or prevent her remem- 
bering that she was called upon to look after. 
the welfare of her people, to see that the 
laws of her great domain were justly execut- 
ed, and that the rich and poor were award- 
ed proper punishment when they violated 
them. If she has failed in these things, in- 
some respects, the fault does not belong to” 
her but to her ministers, or to those acting 
under them. For these reasons the name . 
of Victoria is honored in this country, and. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


when she is called to her final home (not for 
many years to come, we trust), there will 
be genuine sorrow in the hearts of our peo- 
ple, and her virtues and goodness will form 
the theme of many able articles in our papers 
and many a discourse from our pulpits. 
This must be a consolation to the noble lady 
in her declining years, for she must know 

t while living she was appreciated, and 

t dead she will be missed and sincerely 
mourned by millions of people. 


Queen Victoria was born on the 24th of 
May, 1819, in the Kensington Palace, Lon- 
don. Her father the Duke of Kent, when 
the princess was but eight months old, died, 
and was in pecuniary embarrassment at the 
time, but his daughter, when she ascended 
the throne, promptly paid all the just claims, 
and thus cared for her parent’s good name, 
and saved it from some of the disgrace 
which had obscured it, for the Duke of 
Kent was not a careful husband and father, 
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Queen Victoria. 


and never knew the value of money until 
he needed it, and that happened quite often. 
However, the princess was given all the ad- 
vantages of education, was taught Latin, 
French, German, music, drawing, painting, 
and all the branches of an English course 
of study, and yet no one regarded her as 
very near the throne, until after the death 
of that shameless scamp and unprincipled 
roue, the fat and bloated George the Fourth, 
who was a baby and tyrant combined, who 
cared more for the cut of a coat and a be- 
coming wig, than for the welfare of his sub- 
jects or the prosperity of England. His 
greatest ambition was to be called the hand- 
somest man in Europe, and his parasites 
gave him the name of ‘“ Gentlemanly 
George,’ but he was neither gentlemanly 
nor handsome, neither brave nor wise, but 
a shameless spendthrift, a disgrace to Eng- 
land and the throne which he occupied. 
After the death of George, William the 
Fourth was called to the throne. Victoria 
was then eleven years of age. It was sup- 
posed that the Sailor King would have chil- 
dren to succeed him, for he was a bluff 
hearty old fellow, rough and uncouth, and 
used more oaths in his ordinary affairs of 
life than there was occasion for; but no 
legitimate children were born to him, and 
as time passed on it was seen that the little 
girl princess was destined to ascend the 
throne and become the Queen of England. 
Victoria had been kept in ignorance of her 


high destiny; as it was not deemed best that . 


her mind should be diverted from her stud- 
ies, but she was gradually made acquainted 
with the facts, and then she said to her gov- 
erness, after meditating over her destiny : 

“T now know why you desired me to 
learn all that has been placed before me, 
I see that I am near the throne. I will be 
good—believe me I will be good and do all 
that you require me to do;” and put her 
arms around the neck of her teacher and 
kissed her, and applied her mind to her 
studies with renewed energy. 

About this time her grandmother ad- 
dressed her the following letter, in happy 


congratulation of Victoria’s birthday: 
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“My blessings and good wishes for the 
day which gave you the sweet blossom of 
May! May God preserve and protect the 
valuable life of that lovely flower from all 
the dangers that will beset her mind and 
heart! The rays of the sun are scorching 
at the height she may one day attain! It 
is only by the blessing of God that all the 
fine qualities he has put into that young 
soul can be kept pure and untarnished.”’ 

When the princess was eighteen years of 
age King William was stricken with disease, 
which in four weeks terminated his life. 
Victoria was crowned queen in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, June 28, 1830, and her corona- 
tion was the most splendid ever witnessed 
in England. In this trying ordeal the young 
lady was as modest and unassuming as the 
most humble woman in the audience, and 
when her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, at the 
head of the English nobility, advanced to 
offer his homage, and was about to bend his 
knee, the queen said: 

“Do not kneel, uncle, for I am still Vic- 
toria, your niece;’’ but he kissed her hand 
and passed on, deeply moved. 

But for reasons of state it was necessary 
that the queen should marry, and her future 
husband was found in the person of Prince 
Albert, a poor young man, with but little 
more than his rank, and fine face and per- 
son, He was well educated, and just the 
person to suit the fancy of a young lady. 
The queen asked him to be her husband, 
for etiquette did not permit of his asking her 
to be his wife, and as Albert was rather glad 
to accept of such a lucrative position, there 
was no trouble, and the wedding took place 
on the 1ith of February, 1840. Many chil- 
dren were the result of the union, so there 
is no chance of the throne becoming vacant 
for the want of direct heirs. The married 
life of the illustrious pair was happy, and 
since the death of her husband the queen 
has sincerely mourned him, More than she 
should, some of her people say, whe would 
like to see her full of life and activity. But 
that is not in accordance with her ideas of 
propriety, and so she keeps herself as seclud- 
ed as her duties will permit. 
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RALPH HUNTINGTON’S TRIAL. 


TRANSCRIBED BY MARY A. DENISON, 


[Nors.—I lately read an account of a trial which produced a very strong impression on 
my mind. The man was hung—circumstances were strongly against him—but his persist- 
ent declaration of innocence affected me indescribably, the more as I came near suffering 
myself for a crime that was committed not so many yearsago. I think I will tell my story 
—plain, unvarnished, forI am not, never was, and probably never shall be eloquent, 


though I have been a public speaker for years. 


But my experience has made me extreme- 


ly cautious how I convict men of whose reputed crimes I have no direct proof. They call 
me too merciful—my brother lawyers—but it is a solemn thing to send a soul to its final 


account. 


R. 


CHAPTER I. 


ROSE WINDLE. 


Isaw Rose Windle first when she was 
two months old. You'may laugh at me, 
but it is true as gospel. I fell in love with 
her at that moment. 

I was called a handsome child, and the 
servants all flattered and favored me. One 
day Nurse Hannah, seeing me playing out- 
side the high granite steps leading to the 
entrance of the great house, asked me if I 
would like to see the new baby. 

Now this new baby was an object of great 
importance. I had heard of nothing else 
since its advent into this breathing world; 
its wardrobe, its christening, its beauty. 
Papa Windle was a millionaire—you have 
heard of Windle the great manufacturer. 
He lived in splendid style, and knew how to 
spend his money as well as invest it, He 
had married a very beautiful, proud and 
lazy woman, and little Rose was their only 
child, 

I think I was called precocious. Having 
no brothers, sisters nor little playmates, I 
was thrown a great deal into the society of 
older people than myself, and my father 
‘made me his companion and confidante. He 
was a strange man, my father, at least I 
thought him so, then. Tall, grave and gen- 
tlemanly, mixing but little with the other 
servants, and almost hated by them for his 
singular reticence which they could not un- 
derstand, and called pride, I heard visitors 
often speak in this manner: 

** So that’s your gardener, Windle. Upon 
my word he’s quite a genteel fellow.” 

‘** Yes,” would be the reply, ‘‘ and worth 
his weight in gold. I don’t know what I 
should do without Robbins.” 


** Does he always talk like that?” 

** Uses correct language, very. Puts me 
to shame, sometimes—this is his boy,” for 
perhaps I would be standing near, 

“Indeed! what a beautiful little fellow!’ 
And sometimes I was offered pennies, some- 
times sweetmeats. If the former, I gener- 
ally threw my head back in a fashion pecu- 
liarly my own,and refused almost indignant- 
ly. My father had told me never to receive 
it; if confections, well, the temptation was 
great, and I have a sweet tooth yet. 

But the baby; I jumped with delight 
when told that I might see it. I had lis- 
tened to wonderful stories, day after day, 
and had a mental inventory of her accom- 
plishments; when she had first smiled, 
when she had caught at something bright, 
when she had seemed to take notice of a pic- 
ture that hung up in the nursery, and how 
like the picture she was herself. ‘The 
sweetest mortal baby,’’ the nurse said, 
“that she had ever seen in all her born 
days,”’ and how often that same speech had 
been uttered the last twenty years, nobody 
knew. 

But I was to be taken into the great house 


now for my first introduction to this won- - 


derful creature. I had never, in all my life 
of seven long years, seen so young a child, 
my birth having taken place the first year 
my father settled as head-gardener at Win- 


die house, long before the rich manufactur- 


er brought a wife home. 

Up the high marble steps, into the beau- 
tiful hall, where the rich hues of stained 
glass fell over me like a cloud full of. splen- 
dors, up into the handsome nursery, where 


[Entered according to Act of Gong, in the year 1866, by Tuomes & TALBot, Boston, Mass., 
in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 
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pretty little Lettice Headly, having helped 
to dress the little creature, was admiring it 
at her leisure. 

lremember to this day the thrill of de- 
light that ran through my nerves, at sight 
of that beautiful child; the careful scrutiny 
I made, heedless of the smiles that were ex- 
changed by upper and under nurse; how 
softly and reverently I touched the golden 
lustre of her hair; how earnestly I looked 
into the soft blue eyes, for even then she 
was a miracle of beauty. 

It was along time before I thought I could 
leave her, and then her sweet little face 
haunted me. When I went home I could 
think and talk of nothing else, until ex- 
hausted by my childish play and past pleas- 
ure, I fell asleep upon the lounge in the 
keeping-room, 

I was awakened by hearing my father 


come in, but laid quite still, thinking of the , 


baby image I had seen. 

** Where is Ralph?” asked my father. 

“Asleep on the lounge. He seems to en- 
joy the rest so much, I think we had better 
take tea without him,’’ my mother replied, 

** Very well; he’s not ill, is he?” 

“Ono! but you should have seen how 
delighted he was when he came home. He 
had been to see the new little lady, and it 
set him wild.” 

“What! Windle’s little one—humph!”’ 

“Why, Hal,” said my mother, laughing, 
‘what do you think he would say to hear 
you call him Windle?” 

**] don’t know, and don’t care. I’m his 
equal, anyway, if he don’t think so, The 

‘time may come, though, when he will; I 
may be a wealthier man than he is, yet.’”’ 

“What! on your gardener’s wages?” 
laughed my mother; and as I looked at her 
through half-closed eyes, I thought her pret- 
tier than the new baby. I had never noticed 
before how soft and iarge her blue eyes 
were, what a lovely rose-color tinted either 
cheek, nor how her yellow hair, deeper in 
color than little Rose Windle’s, rippled back 
from her low white forehead, I seem to see 
her now behind the small tea-urn, her hap- 
py laugh ringing out at some sally of my 
father’s, deepening the dimples in her 
cheeks. 

‘* Well, there’s one thing sure,” said my 
father, ** Windle is no happier with his wife 
and child than I am with mine.” 

‘Perhaps he’s not as happy,” returned 
my mother, with a meaning smile. 
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“Perhaps not; I don’t see how he can be 
happy with that woman. She never conde- 
scends to speak with,*‘or look at any one, 
and the airs she puts on when going out to 
drive, are sickening.” 

“I've seen her,’? laughed my mother. 
** She’s worse since little Rose came.” 

“It would be curious though—’ my 
father smiled absently. 

** What would be curious?” 

“If our Ralph here should marry Rose 
Windle.”’ 

My mother gave a little cry. 

**Why, Hal, what an idea?” 

**Such things have been; who would 
have thought,’—he paused a moment, 
smiled, then added, with a look I can never 
forget, *‘ that you would have married me?” 

**O Hal! a poor orphan like myself, home- 
less, almost friendless, keeping school for a 
mere pittance, boarding round among such 
people! I’m sure I had nothing to boast of 
but a tolerable face and an honest heart.’’ 

** But, my darling, you might have had 
Windle,” 


CHAPTER IL 


AN AFFRONT. 


My mother put both hands up to her face. 

** The poor, lean, chalk-lipped man!’’ she 
cried; ‘‘but O Hal! I was sorely tempted 
before Isaw you. I hope Il should have 
been true to myself, and I knew he intend- 
ed honorable marriage, but I’m so glad!’ 

Her beaming eyes were fixed upon my 
father, now, and young as I was I under- 
stood their expression. 

“I don’t think Windle has quite forgiven 
you, yet, for marrying his gardener,” said 
my father, rising from the table, and plac- 
ing his chair back. 

**T have often wondered, myself, why you 
chose so very humble an occupation,”’ said 
my mother. 

have?” 
surprised, 

** How could I help it? You are a man 
of refinement and education. You talk bet- 
ter English now than Windle can, and your 
tastes are so very expensive,” she pointed 
to the silver tea-urn. 

‘* True, I did spend a considerable on that 
little trifle, but it is worth all it cost, it gives 
me such satisfaction in looking at it; even 
your pretty face looks prettier behind it, 
But this boy must be waked up,’”’ and ac- 


He seemed somewhat 
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cordingly I was treated with a pat and a kiss, 
to which I responded by opening my eyes. 

My mother had been my earliest teacher. 
As I grew older, from seven to ten, and from 
ten to twelve, I was sent to a select school. 
All this time, remember, I was paying my 
’ devoirsto Miss Rose. The little lady of six, 
ararely beautiful child, was very fond of 
me. All the servants were my good friends, 
though I believe the majority of them dis- 
liked my father. Lettice Headly would 
often search for me when it was her turn to 
take the child out, sure that it could be in 
no safer hands than mine. The child grew 
very fond of me. I was her “‘ big boy,” as 
she called me, and she was lavish with her 
smiles and kisses. As for the * big boy,” 
she could have done anything with him, 
her white fingers led him where she would. 
She was his ido) then, as now. 

At seventeen I was very tall for my age. 
One day Mr. Windle was walking down the 
garden with his hands behind him—his 
usual habit. My father was grafting some 
dwarf pear trees. I had seen before that 
Robbins the gardener was latterly no great 
favorite of the rich manufacturer. 

** Well, Robbins, what are you going to 
do with this boy of yours?’ 

* Boy!” my cheeks flushed, hotly. 

**T am going to send him to college, sir.” 

**Pooh, pooh! too ambitious, Robbins; 
you do wrong, I think. Why not have him 
Jearn some good trade?” 

My father’s eyes flashed, I could see, 
though he was looking down. 

** He shows no predilection that way, sir,” 
‘was my father'sanswer; ‘‘Andif he did,a 
thorough education would do him no harm.” 

*O, of course not, of course not,” said 
the rich man, with a condescending rod, 
“ only—” 

“You think I am educating him above 
his station, is that it?” And my father 
waxed his thread, busily. 

‘Well, perhaps I did have some such 
thought,” said Windle, slowly. 

‘Did you never hear of a poor man’s son 
rising to eminence in this country?” 

“© ye-s, ye-s!”’ said Windle, but the 
‘words came reluctantly. ‘Still this spirit 
of aspiration, you know—” 

“Ts the heritage of an American free- 
man,” said my father, speaking quickly. 

At that moment beautiful Rose Windle 
came up the path, never lifting her eyes. 
She seemed searching for something. Look- 
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ing up suddenly, she saw me; her father, 
leaning over the fanciful iron fence, was 
somewhat hidden. 

**O Ralph! dear Ralph!” she cried, de- 
lightedly, *‘ you’ll find it, I know.” 

I saw my father turn away to hide a quiet 
smile; I saw the lovely face of the twelve 
year old girl in all its bright winning child- 
ish beauty turned to me for assistance, asit 
often had been before. My heart beat with 
wild worship, with fear, too. 

She had lost the little ring I gave her, a 
childish bauble, made of horsehair, but 
which she seemed to value more than all 
her golden store. 

**Rose Windle!’ thundered her father. 

She started with something like a shriek. 

*O father! I did not see you.” 

** You will go into the house, miss. Dear 
Ralph!” I heard him mutter, as he turned 
away; “‘that will do, upon my soul, that 
will 

** Now, Rafe, we shall catch it,” said my 
father. 

“T hate that man!” was my only excla- 
mation, for 1 had. seen the downcast look 
and the blush of mortification in the face 
that I loved best, ay, more than father or 
mother, 

“Whatever did you do yesterday, Mr. 
Ralph?” asked the pretty Lettice, the next 
day, as I met her, intent on some errand for 
her little mistress. 

“ What did I do?” 

“Yes. I was busy with Miss Rose’s 
dress, and O, it’s a beauty, and init she 
looks like a fairy, You see there are three 
rows of chinelle—” 

** Never mind that, Lettice,” I said, * tell 
me what Mr. Windle had to say about me,”” 

**O!—well, I was in the little room that 
leads off left from the hall, and I heard him 
come in after Miss Rose, quite angry. 

What do you mean, miss? cries he, 
* talking to that—that—’ ” 

“Never mind, Lettice, tell me just the 
words,”’ 

** We all know better than that,Mr. Ralph, 
but he did say, ‘ that lowborn fellow, Ralph 
Robbins, the son of my gardener.’ ” 

* Well, well,” I ejaculated, impatiently. 

***T always talked to him, papa,’ she said, 
in a very low voice. ‘I always thought you 
liked him. I—like Ralph.’ 

** Well then,’ says he, and I tell you his 
voice sounded angry enough, ‘I forbid you 
to like him, do you hear? I forbid you to 
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like him, do you hear? I forbid you to see 
him, or have anything to do with him from 
this time henceforth.’ O Mr. Ralph! I de- 
cline to repeat the words he used, because 
we can all see that your mother is as much 
the real lady as—as Mrs, Windle, perhaps I 
may say—’” 

“Yes, I think you may,’’ I repeated, 
with emphasis, 

“Or any other,’’ Lettice continued. 
**And your father has neither common ways 
nor looks with him; his worst enemies say 
that. But, dear me, howl am running 
on?’ 

“Well, and did Miss Rose make any 
other reply?’ 

‘She began tocry, and sobbed a little. 
Then when she left her father, she ran in 
to me, 

***O Lettice!l’’ she said; ‘do you think 
my father means that I must not even speak 
to Ralph, when I see him, my own Ralph?’ ”’ 

she say that?” I exclaimed, -half 
beside myself with joy. 

“Hush! Mr. Ralph, they will hear you. 
Yes, indeed, she did say that. Then she 


“lifted her face, and thought a minute. ‘I 


don’t think he said, not to speak, but, not to 
have anything to do with him; does that 
mean not to speak? O, lamsureif I met 
him anywhere, and never spoke, I should 
be shamed to death. I’ve known him ever 
since I was a baby, and he’s been so kind to 
me.’ 

** God bless her!’’ I cried, choked a little. 

“Said I, ‘baby,’ you know I’m silly 
enough to call her that, yet, says I, ‘I guess 
there wouldn’t be no harm done for either 
of you just to pass the time of day, when 
you do meet.’ And you don’t know how 
much that seemed to comfort her; why it 
dried her tears up directly. The dear little 
thing, I hadn’t the heart to torment her, 
she’s such a sweet little puss; not a bit 
proud or sarcastic, like her mother, Dear 
knows, I should hardly think she belonged 
to them.”’ 

My mother looked at me searchingly, as I 
came in. 

‘*Father says there has been a little 
trouble,” she said; ‘* what is it?” 

“ Nothing, only I wish I could go off to 
college to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Mr, Windle spoke—said something you 
did not like, I fear.’ 

“Mr. Windle, he’s a—a poodle!” 

She burst into her old merry laugh. 


You have described him exactly,’”’ she 
said, still laughing. ‘“‘That’s just what 
he looks like, but, poor man you know he 
can’t help his looks,” 

Four hard working years, a brilliant clos- 
ing up, and Iwasaman. A gentleman, it 
will do no harm to say, for that child’s pure 
face kept me pure. My mirror and my 
mother both told me that I was handsome, 
and I believed both, as a matter of course. 

On my first arrival at home, I felt there 
was a change, but in what? My mother 
seemed to me to be younger and handsomer, 
but that was not it; my father was in better 
spirits than I ever remembered to have seen 
him; our home was uvaltered. The same 
cheerful keeping-room, with its well-worn 
carpet, and window full of plants, and yet I 
persisted in thinking there was a change. 

** How are the folks?’ I had asked my 
father, as, after the first greeting at the 
depot, we entered the stage together. 


CHAPTER IIL 


A BIRTHNIGHT PARTY. 


sUPPOSE you mean the Windles,”’ he 
said, smiling. ‘‘Mr. Windle is sick with 
the rheumatism; Mrs. Windle is busy get- 
ting up a ball for Rose—it is her birthnight 
on the 17th—and Rose herself is very well, 
I believe.’’ 

** Sixteen,” I muttered, musingly. 

* Yes, that’s her age,’ said my father, 
laughing. My cheeks felt scarlet. 

** None but the elite are to be present, I 
suppose,” I said, with some bitterness, 

“Only the elite,’’ replied my father. 
* But I have procured a ticket for you.” 

Istarted, faced him. I could 
scarcely believe that he said it. 

“Yes, for you. It is to be a fancy-dress 
ball, and I hear Miss Rose will go in the 
character of ‘ Morning.’ ” 

‘For me? Why father! how did you ob- 
tain 

**No matter how I. obtained it, I have 
done so, and all you have to do is to decide 
upon your costume. You are changed, you 
see. Four years have altered you, with 
that mustache,”’ 

But one thought, but one anticipated 
pleasure pervaded my whole soul, I should 
see Rose, and see her under the most favor- 
able circumstances. My father put a purse 
into my hand the next morning. 

“Go and order your dress,” he said. 
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“We wont talk business till after the party.’’ 

I hired a court costume, a dress of great 
splendor. My mother was in ecstasies when 
she saw me in it. 

“I procured your admission as Ralph 
Huntington,” said my father. 

“And why not in my own name?” I 
asked, hastily. 

“For satisfactory reasons. You shall 
know them in time,”’ said my father. 

Then there.was a mystery. 

My ticket admitted me, of course, The 
charmed precincts of the Windle House had 
not been trodden by my feet, since that 
time—sixteen years ago—lI first beheld the 
charms of baby Rose. The rooms were 
flooded with light; the walls charmingly 
trimmed with flowers. 

** You are acquainted with Miss Rose, I 
presume,”’ I said to a beardless youth with 
whom I had scraped acquaintance since my 
entrance, and the points of whose velvet 
sleeves seemed to give him great annoyance, 
as they dangled down below his knees. 

**O yes, very well acquainted,’ he re- 
plied, catching up the left point, and form- 
ing it upon his sleeve. ‘* Confound these 
things! I wish I dared cut them off. Why! 
have you never seen her?” . 

“ The last time I met her was nearly two 
years ago.” 

** Indeed; well, she’s changed, of course, 
developed into a splendid litile lady. Look 
here, would you pin this down to my side? 
That wont doeither. Confound this dress! 
it was the only one to be had, and I shall 
feel like a fool—O, there she is!” 

I looked up suddenly. Our eyes met. I 
don’t know what mine said that she so sud- 
denly dropped her glance and blushed. 
Beautiful, most beautiful she was in her 
snow-white gauzy draperies, with sprays of 


' gilver, and little flashing things—I can’t de- 


scribe a woman’s toilet—I only know that 
she was beautiful, bewitchingly beautiful, 
and that before a great while I was standing 
at her side. 

**Do you know, Mr. Huntington, you are 
not so much changed but that I remember 
you?” she asked. 

“T feared you would not,” was my low 
reply. “*My change of name—”’ I stam- 
mered at that, not well knowing what to 
say. 

“It was very cunning of you,” she said, 
not seeming to notice my embarrassment; 
“*though in that dress I don’t believe my 


father would recognize you. I am‘suremy 
mother would not, The last time you 
came, if you remember, Lettice and I met 
you at the cottage; there was a friend with 
you, a young gentleman.”’ 

‘Frank Bassett,’ I responded; “ he 
proved himself unworthy of my friendship. 
We are not friends now.” 

‘Ah! indeed! he seémed a very pleasant 
gentleman, though Lettice, I am afraid—’”’ 
She blushed again, and was silent, I un- 
derstood her, and if she had gone further, 
should have rejected her frankness. 

“My love, who is that gentleman?’ I 
heard her mother ask, after I had Jed her 
for the second time to her seat. 

“Mr. Huntington.’”? She looked down 
on her engagement card, her cheeks ablaze. 

“Huntington,” ‘said some one near; 
** where did I hear or read that a great for- 
tune had fallen to a family of that name?” 

“Indeed?” queried Mrs, Windle. 

* Yes, I am quite certain that was the 
name.” 

Was that the meaning of the change at 
home? Or had my father, hearing of that 
circumstance, imposed me upon them? 
Never; I knew my father’s sense of honor 
better than to believe that for an instant, 
80 I banished the thought. 

The next day my father inquired about 
the party, and expressed an interest to hear 
the minutest particulars. 

**My boy, you love this rich man’s 
daughter,” he said. 

I could not deny it. 

‘And if she loves you she shall be your 
wife, too.” 

I looked up in amaze; Rose Windle the 
wife of a gardener’s son! 

** Listen to me, my boy,” said my father. 
“For twenty-four years my life has been 
under acloud. But for your mother I think 
I should have hung myself long ago. When 
a@ young man I was wild, but not vicious. 
One day a terrible crime was committed in 
a foreign city, the city of my birth. The 
murder was traced tome. I had no hand 
in it whatever; but the man who did the 
deed contrived to fasten the suspicion on 
me, and so cunningly that I could not clear 
myself. Finding escape impossible, I fled. 
My father, my brother, all but my mother, 
believed in my guilt. In this town I found 
the situation I now fill. This heavy beard 
and this arrangement of my hair have been 
quite sufficient disguise. 
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*¢ Within a month the real murderer has 
confessed, and now my father, Judge Hun- 
tington, of Wiltshire, advertises for his son. 
I have written him, and received an answer 
to my letter. My father is very old. I am 
now his only son, and heir to millions, it 
may be. Thank God! my boy, the bitter 
past has not been without its blessing. I 
can stand now on an equal footing with— 
my master.”’ The first and only time he 
ever used that word, and by his accent and 
expression I knew what his servitude had 
been to him. 

‘His next step was to speak to the father 
of Rose. The old man was enraged, both 
at the presence of his gardener and the mis- 
sion he came on, and vowed that if he was 
well he would horsewhip him for the insult. 
My father kept quiet, only laid a short par- 


_ graph on the book the old man was reading. 


Hum—how—ha! this aliers the case,”’ 
cried the old toady, holding it close to his 
eyeglasses, ‘‘Mr,—Mr. Huntington—I’m 
—lI’m pleased, I assure you—I congratulate 
you—very fine thing—very satisfactory to 
you—must be. Well, well; this alters the 
case, of course. Yes, yes; alters the case 
very decidedly. think about it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


“Lu build a regular palace,” said my 
father, laughing. 

“With stained windows?” cried my 
mother. 

“And your hands that are so little and 
white, darling, shall never be soiled with 
household toil again.’?’ That was me. I 
had always been so proud of my mother’s 
hands. 

**Silly boy!’ But the look and the smile 
both contradicted her words, 

** You will settle here, then, father?” I 
asked. 

** Indeed I shall, my boy. I want noth- 
ing of the old coun'ry but my rights. Since 
my mother has died, all my interest for the 
old home has died out. I suffered too 
much there, God knows, and have no wish 
to revive old recollections. No, no; here I 
shall make my home. You know, love,”’ 
—turning to my mother—‘ the old knoll 
behind the great elm that you have so much 
admired,” 


*O, you will build there?’ cried my 
mother, with sparkling eyes. 

“Yes, I will build there, and it shall be 
the prettiest house in the country. I will 
make it resemble my old home, with its 
wide staircase and great hall—the hall much 
wider than two of these rooms, my dear. 
And the garden—well,” he laughed, “I 
think I shall be my own head gardener; I 
am about perfect now, having served an ap- 
prenticeship so long.” 

This was six months after we had come 
into possession of our fortune. My father 
still remained at the little co:tage, preferring 
to do so till all the business was settled, 
Lettice, pretty Lettice of the great house, 
as we still continued to call it, came down 
three or four days in a week, as often, in 
fact, as she could be spared, to help my 
mother, Leitice was a frank handsome 
girl, undersized, so that she looked younger 
than her age. She was, in fact, fully five 
years older than I, but one would never 
have taken her to be more than eighteen. 

Of late there had come a change over the 
blooming face of this handmaiden. Some- 
times at my speech to her, any little silly 
word, she turned scarlet, and again she 
eyed me in a defiant manner, or with glances 
that I could not at all understand. This 
had been going on ever since my return 
from college. 

I had said to her only that day, “‘ Lettice, 
what makes you seem so changed?’ 

“You know very well, Master Rafe,” 
was her reply, with a severe look. 

“T know what very well? Whatdo you 
mean, child?’’ 

**O, don’t call me child,” she answered, 
pettishly. “You know I’m older than 
you.” 

‘** Really, Lettice, if you are older than I 
am, I must say you act very childishly. I 
am displeased at it, Lettice.”’ 

Her lips trembled at this, tears came in 
her eyes. 

“You know I am only a poor girl,”’ she 
cried, a passionate pleading both in voice 
and eyes. 

** Well, and what if Ido know that? For 
heaven’s sake speak out; don’t talk in 
enigmas,”’ 

“You ought not to treat me so, indeed 
you ought not, Mr. Rafe. What would 
Miss Rose think if I told her?’ 

‘Miss Rose—if you told her?—told her 
what?” 
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“Of—of your conduct,’’ sobbed the girl, 
flinging herself out of the door. 

I stood like one in a maze. 

** What does the creature mean?” 

I turned over in my mind all I had 
thought, and said, and done. I could find 
nothing to torment myself about. The girl 
was a fool, or something worse. What 
meant her turning pale and blushing rose- 
red by turns? her conscious looks, her stut- 
terings and stammerings? The longer I 
thought, the more perplexed I grew. 

** Does it strike you,’’ I asked my mother 
one day, “‘ that Lettice grows strange in her 
ways?”’ 

**T was thinking of it that very moment,”’ 
she said, looking somewhat searchingly at 
me. ‘I have noticed her gazing towards 
you with a strange expression. I hope, 
Ralph, you never trifle with her in that 
thoughtless manner young men often 
assume,”’ : 

A strange heat broke over me; the next 
moment I felt chill. It had never occurred 
tome that my innocent little chats with 
this girl, my foolish little speeches, none of 
them savoring in the least of personal gal- 
lantry, could have had any weight with her. 
The pretty, vain, foolish, little thing! My 
cheeks tingled as I thought—first barely 
hinting it to myself, then dwelling upon it 
with a half-angry vehemence. 

Did the girl think more warmly of me 
than she should? If so, she was a silly lit- 
tle fool for her pains; for before Heaven I 
felt myself clear of ever having, in thought, 
word or deed, any intention of provoking or 
in the least stirring her admiration. The 
poor silly little moth! And what if she 
should drop a hint to Rose?—or Rose, no- 
ticing her altered looks, should press for an 
explanation. I had thought better things 
of Lettice — poor doomed Lettice, over 
‘whom the shadow of approaching horror 
was slowly settling, even then. If she 
would say something that would give me 
any chance foran explanation. Well, well, 
time would tell. 


CHAPTER V. 


AT HOME, 


SUPPER was over, and so was our castle- 
building. There would be a moon in the 


- early part of the evening. Pretty mother 


laughed at me, seeing me step back and 
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forth before the small mirror in the keeping- 
room. 
** Up to the great house, I suppose,” she 
laughed. ‘‘ What! you’re not going to take 
it all down again?” 

“Bother cravats!’ was my reply. “I 


‘never can tie them nicely,” 


** Suppose I be your tire-woman?” 

**O, gladly, most gladly bend I my neck 
to thee, royal mistress,’’ I cried, in mock 
grandiloquence, bending on one knee. 

How her silvery laugh rang out! Think- 
ing of subsequent incidents, it makes me 
shudder to this day when the memory of 
that bit of acting comes before me, I see it 
all—the faint light of the early moon silver- 
ing my mother’s beautiful face, her soft 
luminous eyes shining into mine, the tiny 
curls escaping here and there from the 
banded locks, the touch of those little deli- 
cate fingers, the satisfaction with which I 
surveyed myself, the loving kiss I laid on 
my mother’s white forehead, 

* Now I'm all right!’ 

**T suppose Rose would think so, if your 
toilet was. wrong from head to foot,’’ re- 
sponded my mother. 

“*IT should be sorry if she did,’’ was my 
mental reply. 

What a night it was! or rather what a 
twilight. The brown hills flushed with red 
at their tops, the amber shallows by the 
roadside in which was reflected the broad 
honest-faced burdock leaves, and the tiny 
grasses that crept up beside them, the 
hedges, in some places deep and dark, and 
the ‘‘Blackmere pool,’’ as my father had 
always called it, a shallow irregularly- 
shaped body of water at the foot of two old 
heathery moss-braided rocks, and over 
which grew three stunted willows. It was 
very like a spot of water in his native town, 
father always said, and that was why he 
gave it the name. Ah! black and foul 
might it well be called, that sullen pool, 
with sometimes a star-shadow trembling 
down to its depths, when it could finda 
loophole through the twisted branches, 

It was not along walk from our cottagé 
up to the great house, but I lingered, I 
scarcely knew why—lingered to hear the 
bird-twittering in the hedges, to watch the 
little clusters of wild flowers that would so 
soon be gone—for it was nearing autumn— 
lingered with such a heaven of happiness in 
my soul as alinost made me forget my mor- 
tality. Ihave learned since then to trem- 
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ble at such bursts of ecstasy; for I verily 
believe the angels were not happier than I 
that beautiful hour, 

Rose was at home, waiting for me in the 
large drawing-room. In my exalted mood, 
even the commonplace took on a new and 
fine loveliness; the roads, the fields, the 
trees, the brown hills, just fading into the 
silvery dimness of faint moonlight—what, 
then, do you think my Rose looked like? so 
lovely! so ethereal! robed in the fleecy mus- 
lins she knew I loved so well. I recall that 
long wide room, rich with splendors of up- 
holstery, the clear sweet essence that seemed 
to waft in from the open window from the 
beds of roses and the long borders of mign- 
onette. -I recall the soft brightness of the 
astrals—gas-we had not there then—how 
deliciously transparent the delicate statu- 
ettes cut in marble and ivory seemed, 
standing on their little brackets here and 
there. 

But lovelier, more glorious than all, my 
own human flower, the sweetest thing God 
ever gave to earth, I whispered. I saw no 
shadows then, for Rose was ever all kind- 
ness. I heard no warnings in the wind, 
felt no chill of coming desolation. With 
life and all it held I was satisfied. Evena 
leaf could not have been placed on the brim 
of my happiness. 

Rose was not quite like her eld self. She 
complained of a slight headache. She had 
tried te sleep it away, and to will it away, 
she said, and even to laugh it away; but it 
was so obstinate! obstinate as myself in 
some things, with a silvery laugh. 

Her cousin from the city was staying with 
her. Rose wanted me tosee her. A quiet 
little thing, she said, who would take it as 
a great favor not to be noticed; but she 
wanted me to see her. And so reluctantly 
I consented. 

She came in, a plain little thing, an ex- 
cellent foil to my splendid Rose, but I knew 
my little girl better than to imagine she had 
ever thought of the contrast. She loved 
her very dearly, and the timid little creature 
seemed to worship Rose. She played de- 
lightfully; 1 have seldom heard such exe- 
cution. Rose and I waltzed merely to see 
if she could dance away the headache, she 
said, until we were both too much exhausted 
to stand. 

The clock struck. I counted eleven. It 
could not be, Rose said. I was positive. 
Cousin Marcia had counted it ten—only ten. 

20 


“*T should be too sure it was ten,’’ mur- 
mured Rose, “but this head.’’ She pressed 
her hands on her temples. 

I arose to go, She murmured dissent, 
but I saw that she was very pale. The 
dancing, instead of lessening, had increased 
the pain. Rose went with me through the 
hall, walking languidly, exclaiming as we 
stood together on the top step, how beauti- 
ful the evening was! All down the path 
the white light struck owt every point that 
was capable of radiance, and the shadows of 
the trees, clearly cut and very black, laid at 
even distances as far as the eye could reach 
across the shining avenue. 

I thought of the lines of some old poet 
long since mouldering in his grave, and 
could not forbear repeating them aloud: 


“The busy world was still, the solemn moon 
Smiled forth her silvery beauty, and the stars, 
Like living diamonds in a sea of glass, 
Danced in the sapphire canopy of heaven.” 


** Just such a night as this,” said Rose, 
smiling. ‘‘I often wish I could remember 
such descriptions, but I cannot.,’’ 

**Where’s Lettice?” cried a quick star- 
tled voice, 

*“Why?” Rose had sprang from me, 
** What is it, Hannah?’’ 

“Nothing.” The girl was regarding me 
with a cold look, a look of which I thought 
more afterwards than at the moment. 

** Isn’t she in the house, Hannah?”’ 

**O, I dare say,’’ disappearing and shut- 
ting the door with a slam. 

‘“*It seems to me they all act queerly of 
late.” 

Who, dear?”’ 

“The servants — particularly Lettice,” 
she added, a moment after, turning to me 

n. 
My face changed; I knew it was observ- 
able in the clear moonlight, that deep burn- 
ing red which would leap to my cheeks. 
Rose saw it, looked searchingly for a me- 
ment, then turned her gaze to the beautiful 
scene without. 

‘Well, I dare not stay longer—that head 
of yours!” I said, playfully. 

“It is better, I think, for being out im 
the air. Did you see a dark figure moving 
down there to the left, among that elump 
of trees ?”’ she asked, hastily and nervously. 

“*T saw nothing, my Rose.” 

“I did—or thought I did. Yes, I am 
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positive. The figure ofawoman. Perhaps 
it is Lettice.”’ 

**What would she be doing skulking 
about in that fashion?” I asked. 

“That I don’t know. It is whispered 
round that Lettice has alover. If she has 
to go that way to meet him, he must be, I 
should think, rather a sneaking fellow. It 
may be—no matter. I hope she will find 
some one who will make her a good hus- 
band, O, lam warm enough,” as I threw 
a handkerchief over her hedd. 

“But that headache. Go in, love; I will 
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stand here till I see the last glimmer of that 
pretty dress,” 

bad sign,”’ she laughed. 

‘* Well, then I'll stay here with my back 
towards it till I imagine itisgone, Is there 
any sign for that, except that I love you— 
love you so dearly, so wholly, my own white 
Rose?”’ 

She was gone, and I took my way home 
in a different direction from that I had 
come by. I wanted to enjoy my happiness 
in solitude. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SONG. 
BY SANDA 


Nothing can keep me from thee, 
O maid of the tawny breast! 
Though between us should rise a mountain more high 
Than the highest star that burns in the sky, 
To thee I would rush o’er its crest! 


Nothing can keep me from thee, 
O maid of the torrid heart! 


Though between us should roll an ocean so wide 
That light could not travel from side to side, 
To thee through its waves I would dart! 
New Hartford, N. Y., May, 1876. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“Waar a beautiful and yet what a sol- 
emn thought!’ said Aunt Mellicent, lower- 
ing her book, and looking over to her only 
companion in the lovely little breakfast- 
parlor of an aristocratic house on —— 
Avenue. 

“What did you say, auntie? I really 
believe I did not catch the meaning of a sin- 
gle word,”’ rather listlessly returned Florence 
Craydocke, the queenly young girl who re- 
clined languidly in the satin-cushioned arm- 
chair by the window, with a book in her lap 
also, but with white hands crossed idly over 
its closed covers. 

“IT noticed that your thoughts were wan- 
dering in dreamland all through breakfast- 
time, my dear Florry. I cannot declare it 
a very wicked, but I do believe it is a dan- 
gerous practice. Come, now, let me give 
you this sentiment for healthy considera- 


tion. See what this author says: ‘Once 
every day in every life some grand and no- 
ble possibility touches us lightly on the 
shoulder. Those who have open eyes and 
pure hearts see and hear, and follow the 
leading out into some issue that sooner or 
later returns a glorified fruitage. But the 
most of us are blind, or lost in selfish dreams, 
and never know that the waiting angel 
stood beckoning to us.’ What do you think 
of it, my dear?”’ 

‘Tt is a charmingly poetical idea; but do 
you think it was written for this prosaic age 
of ours? Iam afraid part of us are so wrapt 
in money-getting, and the rest so giddy with 
money-spending, that we do not give any 
angel the chance to touch us,’’ answered 
Florence, with a little sigh. 

And then the two ladies each fell into a 
profound revery, and not another word was 
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spoken until the waiting-girl put her head 
into the room to say: 

“If you please, Miss Florence, the girl 
has come with some sewing of yours. Will 
you come and see if it is right?” 

Florence rose up promptly, and in shaking 
out the silken flounces of her pretty dress 
made also a graceful little gesture with one 
white hand across her forehead, as if brush- 
ing off a cobweb there as well. This was 
the unspoken thought: 

“ What an insensible creature I must be! 
I have never felt that angel possibility’s 
touch on my shoulder. Iam sure I never 
have.” 

Shé was a bright earnest girl of quick im- 
pulses anid tender sympathies, nevertheless. 
And so she came lightly into the waiting- 
room to the sewing-girl who sat there—such 
a grave still figure in her gray hat and worn 
waterproof! The latter’s eye brightened 
as if a sunbeam had glinted intoit; and she 
could not forbear a faint smile, she was al- 
ways so touched by anything beautiful, this 
simple little Jenny Dorr, And Florence 
Craydocke looked like some being of an- 
other and more radiant sphere to her, stand- 
ing there in her lovely flowing blue dress, 
with its dainty lace ruffles, with her 
bright untroubled eyes, her peach-bloom 
tinted cheeks, afid the little sparkling adorn- 
ments of chain and locket, bracelet and 
ring, scintillating here and there. 

I think something of this involuntary ad- 
miration showed itself, even in Jenny Dorr’s 
meek respectful glance, when she presented 
the bandle of fine needlework; for I must 
confess the tinfie had been when Florence 
had come aid gone, as if it were merely an 
automaton mathine that brought and car- 
ried work for her, without a single thought 
of the human heart craving and aching, or 
rejoicing and hoping, beneath. 

To-day she smiled graciously, and was 
lovelier than ever under the smile, and the 
humble little sewing-girl watched her fur- 
tively, and enjoyed it as she would have en- 
joyed a picture or a play, if her forlorn ex- 
perience gave her chance to look at either. 

have done the work very nicely,’’ 
said Florence, graciously, while she bent 
her graceful head down a moment to exam- 
ine the work. ‘I think I must try if you 
can copy a Paris pattern that I like very 
much. Would you mind coming up stairs 
with me to my chamber? I will show it to 
you there.”’ 


Would she mind, indeed? It was likea 
glimpse into fairy-land for beauty-worship- 
ping Jenny to pass through the handsome 
house whose velvet-covered floors yielded 
only noiseless tread; to see the glistening 
silken draperies overhung with lace mists, 
like sunset clouds behind a fountain’s spray; 
to catch a wondrous confused tableau of 
pictured walls, and flower-decked tables, 
and gleaming statuary, and all the while be 
following the stately princess who was so 
much at home amidst all this grandeur, 
which dazzled and awed her simple com- 
panion’s eyes, 

The Paris garment was brought forth out 
of a drawer, breathing forth delicate fra- 
grance from a nest of carved woods that 
seemed marvels of rare workmanship. Jen- 
ny hardly dared touch it with the tips of 
her fingers, but the young mistress gave it 
a caréless shake, as she asked: 

“Do you think now you could make an- 
other like it if I got the materials for you? 
I tried everywhere to match it, and could 
not, and should be so pleased to havea 
pair.” 

“The yoke is not very difficult, and I 
understand the stitch. Yes, miss, I believe 
I could,”’ answered Jenny. ‘* Leastwise, I 
am sure I should be proud to try.” 

Florence laughed lightly. 

“Pll pay you liberally, but I don’t know 
as there’s any cause to be proud about it, 
unless because you are so skillful with your 
needle,”’ 

**I wasn’t thinking of that,’’ answered 
Jenny, quickly; “ indeed, only of the pleas- 
ure to make anything to come here—into 
that drawer—for you to wear.” 

Florence smiled again. This was a com- 
pliment that pleased her; those she listened 
to at the ball last night wearied her, and 
seemed to have no meaning. 

“You like my room, do you? you think 
it pretty?” 

‘Pretty!’ echoed Jenny; and this time 
there was a hungry thrill in the honest 
voice. ‘I couldn’t imagine a queen ever 
had anything so beautiful. And O how 
happy it must make you!’’ 

Again her eye went roving over the tuste- 
fully furnished room in ecstatic admiration, 
and lingered fondly at the lace-hung toilet 
table, on which stood beside the ivory and 
silver knickkniatks a tiny crystal vase, with 
a bunch of creamy roses and a single scar- 
let camellia in it. 
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Here Florence gave her first earnest look 
at the speaker. She had unfastened the 
worn shabby waterproof, and underneath a 
snowwhite linen collar and a tiny bit of 
bright ribbon showed. Her hair was satin 
smeoth, her dress was clean and neat, but 
very much worn, and her face—why, if it 
were only rounded out, and the clear 
straightforward-looking brown eyes had 
not the dark circle beneath them, she 
would actually be pretty; and she was 
young, too, not a year older than she her- 
self. A, young girl with a taste—nay, evi- 
dently a passionate love—for pretty things, 
and poor, and compelled to spend ail her 
time in making them for other people, with 
none to keep for herself. 

“© dear me! O dear me!’ . exclaimed 
Florence Craydocke, piteously. 

The other looked up in alarm. 

“What is the matter? Are you sick? 
Shall I call any one?”’ 

And then meeting the bewildered stare of 
those other lovely eyes, the sewing-girl 
colored as if she had been guilty of some 
misdemeanor. 

Florence bad seen the greedy look at the 
flowers. She rushed to the toilet and swept 
them out of the glass, 

“* My dear girl, would you like these? I’m 
sure you are fond of flowers. Do take them.”’ 

*O thank you! poor mother will enjoy 
them more than I shall. How bright they 
will make our poor room! and how fragrant 
if I put them near her pillow!” 

Miss Craydocke was actually wringing 
those slender gem-decked fingers of hers, 

*“O,” she gasped, ‘‘and I said I never 
had any angel possibilities} You have 
worked for me before? you have seen me 
before, haven’t you?” 

** Yes, miss; twice before you’ ve paid me 
for work. I’m very thankful. Mrs. Gra- 
ham recommended me, you know,’’ an- 
swered Jenny, wondering a little what queer 
freak was upon the lovely lady. 

Florence dragged out two chairs from the 
alcove. What arich color was glowing on 
her cheeks! how her eyes shone! 

“Sit down, sit down. Don’t you want 
me for your friend—a real friend, you 
know, that you can tell everything to? I 
wish you’d tell me all about yourself.”’ 

Jenuy’s cheeks were crimson now, and 
she sat a moment turning the flowers slowly 
in her hands, and too dumfounded to think 
of a word to say in answer. 


don’t understand,” she faltered, at 
last. 

** Dear me! I’m so stupid atit. But you 
look so good, and, wise, and patient, and I 
have just discovered you’re only a girl like 
me, Ido want to be a friend to you, and 
to help you—to all the beautiful things 1 
can!’ exclaimed Florence; and there was 
hearty earnestness in her voice. 

What did Jenny Dorr do but burst into a 


great fitof weeping? ‘Such a ridiculous 


stupid creature as I was, right there before 
that splendid girl in that lovely room!”’ she 
said, afterward, to her mother, 

But I am not sure she could have studied 
up a wiser move, The next moment Flor- 
ence had both her hands, and was crying 
herself; and there were broken ejacula- 
tions, and comforting adjurations, and pres- 
ently a steady flow of confidential talk, as if 
the pair bad always been closest friends. 

“O you blessed angel possibility! I’m 
sure I heard you this time, and I was never 
so happy in all my life,’’ declared Florence, 
presently; while little Jenny was wiping 
her drenched eyes, and seeking to steady 
her tremulous hands. 

** Come right into my wardrobe, you dar- 
ling Jenny. ‘There’s half a dozen dresses, 
at least, that I shall.never wear again, and 
yeu will make them look like new. Let me 
put you intoone of them. And wouldn’t 
you like the astrachan sack there? I have 
not thought of it these two years, since the 
sealskin and the sable supplanted it, And 
O, Ido want to see you in that’brown vel- 
vet hat with the red roses. The velvet is 
just the color of your eyes! Let them 
dance; don’t fil, them up with tears, We 
are going to be two happy girls, and good 
friends always.’”’ 

**O, you are just like an angel!’ sobbed 
Jenny. ‘I can’t trust myself to believe it. 
Why, I was almost afraid to speak to you 
when you came in down there. But what 
will your aunt say? I’m so sorry you have 
not a mother!’’ 

**I do as I please with my wardrobe. 
Papa sets me an allowance, and it’s queer 
how I manage to spend it all, no matter 
how much he enlarges it. This year I’m 
positively instructed to keep within bounds. 
And you’!] help me? OF’ 

This last was at a sudden remembrance, 
and she darted toward the case where hung 
a dainty jewelled watch, 

** Bless me, how late it is! and I thought 
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the morning was going te drag horribly. I 


promised to go to Madame Y——’s opening 
of the Paris balldresses. She sent me word 
there was one of golden satin and black lace 
invented especially for me and the great 
party coming off next week. Wouidn’t you 
like to come and see me dress?” 

“ OP’ in a rapturous tone that spoke all 
Jenny’s smothered delight at the very 
thought. 

Miss Florence was flitting around the 
reom like a demented creature, and talking 
all the time. 

“Come, Jenny, do put on one of those 
dresses, I’m going to take you home in the 
carriage, and you’!| wear the astrachan sack 
and the brown velvet hat, and we’ll make a 
bundle of the rest. And we’)l stopand buy 
some nice fruit for the sick mother, and 
something nice for Annie, the good little 
sister who takes care of the mother while 
yousew, And you are going to come here 
and sew in my room always when you work 
for me. And how pleasant it will all 
be!’ 

“To sit here among al] these beautiful 
things, and hear you talk, and see you! O, 
what must I do to be good enough for all 
that!’ quoth Jenny, and began to cry 


“But you’ll never be dressed. I’m ach- 
ing to see how you'll look,” suggested Flor- 
ence, when she turned from the mirror, ar- 
rayed in the sealskin, with the dancing 
blue feathers of her own stylish hat kissing 
the peachy bloom of her cheek. ‘We 
ought to make nice foils for each other. 
And I declare, everything I’ve got that is 
not quite right for me, will be just the most 
becoming thing in the world for you, with 
your brown eyes and dark hair. And that 
is grand, isn’t it? We'll wear everything 
up clean, and auntie can’t look into the 
crowded closets and shake that wise head 
of hers any more.”’ 

“T wish you would tell her,’ pleaded 
Jenny. ‘I’m half afraid to put them on 
without.” 

At which Florence pulled lustily at the 
bell, and the moment Aunt Mellicent ap- 
peared, she cried, gayly: 

“Tye felt both hands on my shoulders, 
aunty. O the blessed possibility! I tell 
you it’s just gospel truth; we only want to 
open our eyes, and here it stands.”’ 

Jenny opened her eyes as if the lovely 
lady had spoken Greek; but Aunt Melli- 


cent glanced quietly around, and compre- 
hended all. She smiled benignantly. , 

“T don’t believe I shall have any more’ 
languid peevish dreamers in the house, my 
dear,” was all her comment. ‘And while 
you are giving Thomas his instructions, I'll 
hear the story from its heroine.” 

And Jenny Dorr rode on the seat oppo- 
site Miss Craydocke in the handsome car- 
riage, and now and then surreptitiously 
pinched her arm under the warm astrachan, 
to make sure it was no dream. 

The lovely Florence was fairly dazzling 
in her beauty, with those glad smiles chas- 
ing the dimples around her red lips in one 
perpetual hide-and-seek, Sothought avery 
elegant-looking gentleman, it was plain to 
see, who came eagerly forward to greet her 
as the pair entered Madame Y——’s hand- 
some parlors, 

“‘Ah, Miss Craydocke, are you also drawn 
into the maelstrom? I brought my mother 
here an hour ago, and she has been invisi- 
bleever since. What marvellous mysteries 
are ranged here! Do you know I saw 
something that made me think of you? an 
inspiration wafted from Paris solely on 
your account,”’ 

Jenny, hanging in the background, saw 
the rich color deepen on Miss Craydocke’s 
cheek while she returned his salutation, and 
thought, “‘ That is the prince for my prin- 
cess, I am sure.’’ r 

“*What is it? a golden satin under black 
lace?”’ she asked, gayly. 

** Exactly, with such wondrously pure 
water-lilies to loop the misty sheen. I fan- 
cied Miss Elliott looked at it longingly, but 
I heard madame tell her it was half en- 
gaged.” 

‘Allie Elliott here, too! Then I ought 
to hasten. Madame sent me word about 
the dress. It must be suited, if you both 
declare it meant for me. Come, Jenny, 
you must help me decide.” 

Florence led the way into theinner room. 
Yes, the baildress was an inspiration, a 
poetic dream woven into satin and lace, 
whispering of golden sunshine, and hazy 
nightfall, and blossoming lilies out of sum- 
mer lakes, 

“O!” exclaimed Jenny, hardly daring to 
breathe. ‘“‘ The water-lily couldn’t be more 
above common weeds than you would be 
peerless among women in that dress. Miss 
Craydocke, with just one lily in your hair, 
and—” 
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“Pearls around my throat and arms. 
Yes, I see. Madame, what is the treasure 
marked? How much will papa have to pay 
for it?’’ 

Simple Jenny was aghast, and even the 
extravagant Miss Craydocke was staggered 
by the price named. 

*“*You see it is such a rare combination 
of exquisite art, and the lace is very fine. 
And from Worth’s, besides. It will be 
quite the gem of the season,”’ said madame, 
artfully. ** Miss Elliott is waiting to know 
if she can have it. I told her it was par- 
tially bespoken.”’ 

Florence Craydocke was rolling a flying 
ribbon slowly around ber finger; her eyes 
strayed lovingly toward the exquisite dress 
which he had said was made for her alone, 
and then they came back to Jenny Dorr’s 
sober face. 

They had made their flying call, be it 
known, to the poor, bleak, scantily-fur- 
nished upper room in which, this one fam- 
ily of helpless Dorr women lived, and Flor- 
ence had been cogitating numberless benev- 
olent plans ever since. But now this costly 
temptation confronted her. 

Weil,” said madame, a little chillingly. 
The imperial dame was not used to hesita- 
tion of this sort from such customers as 
Miss Craydocke. 

“It isa charming creation. I quite envy 
the wearer,’’ began Florence; and then 
there went one bright flash over her face, 
and the lovely eyes came out of their cloud 
steadfast and clear, ‘*But I am going to 
practise a little economy, by way of change. 
You may give Allie Elliott her wish, mad- 
ame. I really must deny myself. Come, 
Jenny, let us fly from temptation.” 

Passing through the parlors again, they 
saw the prince in animated conversation 
with a very handsome young lady. Some- 
how, without knowing any more about any 
of them, Jenny Dorr understood that these 
were rival candidates, and that the prince 
Was at that point when a trifle turns the 
scale on either side. Women intuitively 
read these things, though with but half an 


eye. 

** She is very handsome,’’ thought Jenny, 
** but I don’t believe she is one half so good 
as my young lady. But then, how should 
he know that? The other only shows him 
the sweet side, it’s likely.’’ 

Florence had walked toward them with a 
smile that wasa little forced. It wasa trial 


-only cry. 
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to give up that dress, at this time, to Allie 
Elliett. She was forced to admit that. But 
she would not skirmish, nor give herself 
time to retract, and said, abruptly: 

‘* Madame fancied that dress was engaged 
to me, Allie, but I can't be so extravagant 
this time, though it is a sore temptation.” 

“Then 1 have the next claim. How 
pleased Iam! I was quite vexed to lose it. 
O Mr. Armitage, you said you meant to 
implore the golden water-lily dress for half 
a dozen dance, and that is the very one,’” 
laughed Allie Elliott. 

Florence colored faintly, and turned away. 

‘Come, Jenny Dorr,” she said; and bow- 
ing hastily, did not wait to hear any parting 
words, 

When they reached the carriage it was 
found that Florence had left her muff. 

**Let me run up for it,” cried Jenny, 
eagerly, and did not wait for an answer, 
but hurried up again to the parlors. Muff 
in hand, she passed the handsome young 
gentleman, who was standing alone now by 
a table, and was just taking up a news- 
paper. 

A sudden daring thought came to her, 
and she wheeled around. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, hastily, 
covered with blushes at her daring, “I'd 
like you to know what Miss Craydocke 
never means to tell. She’s giving up the 
beautiful balldress to make a poor family 
comfortable and happy for a good year. If 
you’ll come to see my mother, she’ll tell 
you about it. Aud we live at No, 12—— 
Court, up stairs. Mrs. Dorr is the name, 
sir.” 

Without waiting to hear a word of an- 
swer, she turned and fled away; and Flor- 
ence, who was alittle thoughtful herself, 
did not question her about the confusion 
visible upon her face, 

The next day the Dorrs were made jubi- 
lant by the arrival of sundry loads of furni- 
ture and groceries, and Jenny was like a 
wild creature at the addition of a pretty 
sitting-room, with another small chamber 
opening out of it, which Florence had se- 
cured from the landlady for their use. 

‘*Hush!’ said she, with a merry smile, 
when Jenny came to thank her, and could 
*Isn’t it a small thing for one 


friend to do for another, just to foregoa 
score or two of yards of satin and lace? 
You shall help me to retrim an old ball- 
dress, and next week neither papa nor I 
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would know the difference. Come, you 
shall choose you some ornaments for your 
sitting-room out of my chamber. I’m so 
glad we both love pretty things, Jenny; 
that will help our friendship along wonder- 
fully.” 

“You’re just a born angel,’’ sobbed 
Jenny. 

And Florence kissed her, and laughed 
more merrily than ever. 

**T do believe the child has found just the 
true stimulus she needed to keep her from 
growing stale and self-wearied,’’ observed 
Aunt Mellicent to Mr, Craydocke; “or else 
from whirling off into the giddy butterfly 
you and I both despise so much. The dear 
girl is enthusiastic enough over her protege, 
but don’t you spoil it all by coming to her 
aid. Let her benevolence be bestowed out 
of her own sacrifices, if you want her to 
reap the blessing.”’ 

“Aunty, aunty, I want to read the rest of 
that book of yours,’’ declared Florence, two 
months afterward, as she came to her aunt 
radiant with the smiles and tender blushes 
that were chasing over her face. ‘If the 
single scrap you read me proves such a won- 
derful propbecy, what must the rest be?’’ 


Aunt Mellicent did not quite understand 
all she meant, but the reader may. 

For the prince had just terminated a long 
interview, in which he related how a cer- 
tain visit of his to a little family made glad 
and happy had so glorified the plain old 
dress at the ball, that the golden satin and 
lace, and even the wondrous water-lilies, 
faded before its charm. A more marvellous 
flower, that was half uncertain whether to 
bloom or wither away, had suddenly un- 
folded beneath the spell—the flower that is 
ever new and never old—the fragrant rose 
of Love. Would she condescend to wear it 
for his sake? 

“‘Only,dear auntie,” said Florence, again, 
softly, “‘I am afraid that the fruitage has 
come too soon to be deserved.” 

‘What does the child mean?’’ queried 
Aunt Mellicent, in an injured tone. 

Florence was twirling a shining ring on 
her forefinger—a newring. Aunt Mellicent 
caught the shimmer of its solitaire gem, 
and a light broke over her face. 

“Ah?’ said she. 

And “‘Ah yes!’ returned Florence, blush- 
ing furiously, 


“TOO LATE.” 
BY M. A. TAINTOR. 
Hashed to silence be thy song, Woo me not with dewy tears 
In the rosehedge, nightingale! Dripping from the jasmine spray; 
While the western sky along Cast from out your heart all fears, 
All the stars are growing pale. Love was born but for a day. 


Brush from off thy pearl-hued cheek © 
Sweet dew-tears, O jessamine! 

Bright the glowing morning wakes, 
Joy aud sunsbine shall be mine. 


‘Weep no more.through starlit dusk, 
Snowwhite-plumed magnolia tree! 

Breathe no more, O flowers of musk! 
Love is now no mate for me, 

All the flowers the bright stars woo 
From their sleep with kisses light, 

Now have shut their eyes of blue, 
Dazzled by the morning bright. 


‘Woo me not with throbbing note 
Of the lovelorn nightingale; 

Nor the dewy winds that float 
Fraught with sweets of violets pale. 


Clinton, N. Y., 1877. 


Though they told me you were dead, 
Hush thy song, O nightingale! 
Bright would glow my cheek and red, 
Why should I look triste and pale? 
Keep the words that you would say 
Till some fairer face you meet; 
Love like yours is for a day, 
And I cast it neath my feet. 


Have no fear that one regret 
E’er shall enter to my heart; 
I can love and then forget, 
So it is no pain to part. 
We part here where once we met— 
Stay, my hand will shut the gate. 
Morning comes with shining feet, 
Sings the nightingale, ‘‘‘Too late!” 
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THE WELL IN THE ROCK. 


BY MRS. R. B, EDSON. 


Tue last Sabbath in May, and a day un- 
usually lovely for even that delightful sea- 
sen. Thespring was very early, and the 
broad belt of sycamores that enclosed the 
meeting-house ‘“‘green’’ were already in 
leaf. The orchards were white as milk; 
and, through the grassy lanes and over the 
breezy uplands, came the faint scent of 
apple-blossoms. The cool country roads 
were fragrant with sweet pepper-bush and 
dewy fresh-smeiling ferns. 

Coming in from every direction, were 
groups of people, with long solemn faces, 
set steadfastly Zion-ward. Over the long 
bridge from Cedar Run, and down the 
Recky-bill road, came quaint odd-looking 
vehicles—high, ‘‘ bellows-top”’ chaises, rick- 
ety asthmatic carryalls, and rude farm- 
Wagons, with boards laid across for seats, 
with occasionally a chair for some ancient 
grandame; and some few, holding fast the 
eustoms of their fathers, came on horseback, 
the ‘‘gude-wife’’ mounted behind on a 
“pillion.” One after another, they climbed 
the long gravelly hill, leading to the one 
meeting-house in Milverton. 

The church itself was a square boxlike- 
looking building, originaily painted a dull 
brick-red, but worn and faded until it was 
ef no particular color. The location, how- 
ever, was magnificent—situated on the brow 
of a long sloping hill, at whose foot ran a 
sluggish river, brightened just now with 
clusters of great creamy water-lilies, slowly 
lifting their snowy lidstothesun, Stretch- 
ing away to left and right, was one of the 
loveliest of New England landscapes. 
Dense-wooded hills, looking like great emer- 
ald cones; broad even meadows, smooth 
and soft as velvet; a quiet dreamy river, 
winding in pretty graceful curves—never 
hurrying, never fretting, but gleaming like 
asilver scarf acress the fair shoulders of the 
young May. And, threaded in, and over- 
shot through it all, were pretty white cot- 
tages, and great comfortable-looking farm- 
houses, with flocks of milk-white sheep 
browsing in the pastures, and the tinkle of 
the cowbell coming up faintly through the 
cool copses. 

In the rear of the ehurch, and falling off 


toward a thick growth of underbrush, be- 
yond which gloomed a lonesome hemlock 
swamp, was the Milverton burying-ground. 
It was dreary and bleak, and half overgrowa 
with sumach and sweet-fern. But still, 
with a love as tender, and a grief as deep as 
yours or mine, they had laid away, one 
after auother, their dearest treasures, in 
this desolate spot. 

John Braddock, coming out of the house, 
leading his little son, Lee Braddock, by the 
hand, walked slowly down the swarded path 
to the road. 

The “ Braddock Place,’’ as it was called, 
was a quaint picturesque looking building, 
and, with the exception of ‘* Meeting-House 
Hill,”’ had the finest location in Milverton, 
The main building was originally a substan- 
tial square two-story house; but each suc 
cessive generation had added wings, gables, 
porticos ad infinitum, until it looked more 
like some grand feudal castle, than it did like 
a staid respectable New England farm- 
house. 

John Braddock, the present occupant, 
was the only surviving son of a large fami- 
ly, and, with his wife and one child—a boy 
of four years—dwelt alone in the great 
roomy mansion. One could not help notic- 
ing, as he walked down the street, his splen- 
did physique. Rather above the medium 
height, broad-shouldered and broad-chested, 
he looked like one born to command, 
Everything about the man—from the mas- 
sive forehead, with the flashing violet-gray 
eyes, to the firm ringing step, bespoke 
strength, will, determination, And, be- 
sides, there was not a handsomer man in 
Milverton than John Braddock, had it not 
been for the stern lines about the firm 
mouth, and an air of chilling hauteur, called 
dignity by some, although it was not—for 
true dignity is not chilling, but suave. 

One noticed, too, that he rather kept aloof 
from the little groups talking together. For 
everywhere—under the tall sycamores, on 
the church steps, and even in the entry, 
little knots of people were talking in low 
exeited voices. It was evidently a great 
day for Milverton. There had not been 
such a turnout since the “great revival,” 
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when people came in from twenty, and even 
thirty miles, to attend the meetings, 

But the excitement now was of quite an- 
other character. For more than two years, 
the Milverton parish had been agitating the 
project of an organ for the church, and this 
delightful May morning witne-sed the con- 
summation of their desires. The parish 
had been divided into two parties—‘‘ pro- 
gressives’’ and “conservatives.” The 
progressives’? had triumphed, and were 
consequently in full feather; but there was 
not wanting a “glorious minority,’’ who 
characterized it as an ‘‘innovation of the 
evil one.’’ They did not, however, like 
their brethren of a later day, fly off ona 
tangent, and go to ‘‘ some other meeting;”’ 
but, with good old Puritan firmness, re- 
solved that if Satan was to take possession 
of the Lord’s house, he should not doit 
without atussle. But the “‘ progressives” 
had been victorious, and the anti-organs 
were filled with righteous indignation. 
They denounced the organ as a “ city abom- 
ination,” and called the organist a son of 
Belial. For Doctor Fenton—who, by the 
stricter portion of his brethren, was more 
than half suspected of heresy—had procured 
an organist from the city. Deacon Good- 
speed said ‘‘ it was all a device of the devil, 
for leading astray silly women,’’ it being 
well known that they favored it, 

In the church porch, some bitter things 
were said, which made one fancy the “old 
Adam” was not quite put down yet, even 
in the bosoms of the elect. Nevertheless, 
it was an earnest resolute band of men and 
women, that walked solemnly up the uncar- 
peted aisles, and filed off into the great 
square pews. 

Here and there, a little child had surrep- 
titiously smuggled in a pond-lily, or a tuft 
of apple-blossoms, only, however, to have 
them snatched from their unsanctified fin- 
gers, and thrust remorselessly out of tho 
window, by their watchful mammas. The 
good dames thought flowers a terrible dese- 
cration of the sanctity of the Lord’s house, 
and would as soon have thought of bring- 
ing their spinning-wheels, and setting them 
before the altar, as a vase of flowers. 

The church was a great gloomy-looking 
place, inside. A broad clumsy gallery ran 
round three sides, and at the other side—or 
rather end, was the pulpit—a high square 
sort of box, with an immense sounding- 
board at the back. 


Parson Trueheart, in his irreproachable 
broadcloth and spotless neckerchief, looked 
not unlike the shaft of this curious pedestal. 
He was a tall bony man, with heavy iron- 
gray hair, and a closely-shaven chin—it be- 
ing considered, in those days, the rankest 
kind of heresy for a minister to wear a full 
beard, 

Parson Trueheart had taken no part in 
this discussion between the opposing forces 
in his parish, but it was shrewdly suspected 
that he favored the progressive wing. 
Looking in the kindly face, with the smil- 
ing blue eyes, as he stood up to read the 
hymn, one believed it to be so. 

There was a little expectant hush after 
he sat down, and then the full deep tones 
of the organ rose and swelled through the 
long galleries, and floated down the broad 
aisles, filling the dark sombre church with 
a great glory. -Deacon Goodspeed, with his 
long white hair combed straight behind his 
ears, and falling over the high collar of his 
blue broadcloth coat, leaned his head on his 
cane and groaned in spirit. , 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, there was a 
new accession to the ranks of the “‘ progres- 
sives.”” Little Lee Braddock had climbed 
up on the seat; one little dimpled hand hold- 
ing fast his catechism, had fallen over the 
great high-backed pew, the other held away 
from his face a mass of thick clustering 
flaxen curls. The blue veins were swollen 
in the pure white temples, the thin nostrils 
dilated, the great blue eyes swam in tears, 
while the breath came and went quickly 
through the half-parted lips. The little fin- 
gers relaxed their hold on the catechism, 
but he never knew. Many an eye was 
turned toward John Braddock’s pew, and a 
thrill of awe ran through the congregation 
at the little rapt unconscious face. Going 
down the aisle, Deacon Goodspeed and Doc- 
tor Fenton jostled aguinst each other. 

““Did you see Braddock’s boy, deacon? 
What do you think of the power of music 
now?’ said the doctor. 

‘*Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me,’’ said the deacon, solemnly. 

** But don’t you approve of singing?” 

“If it be with the spirit and the under- 
standing. But I do not approve of turning 
the sanctuary into a play-house.”’ 

** But, deacon,’’ called out another, ‘‘ the 
Good Book says, ‘ Praise the Lord upon the 
harp and timbrel, make a joyful noise before 
the Lord.’ ”’ 
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“And David, you remember, deacon, 
‘danced before the Lord,’”’ added Doctor 
Fenton. 

“There will always be those who will 
wrest the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion,”’ said the deacon, as he walked down 
the church steps. 

John Braddock felt vexed and annoyed. 
He had set his heart upon his boy being a 
minister, and had taken him to church per- 
sistently, ever since he first began to go 
alone; but this was the first time he had 
manifested the least interest in the services. 
His mind was made up, however, that he 
should bea preacher. Ever since he was 
first put in his arms, a little soft bundle of 
laces and flannel, he had dedicated him to 
this work. And, beside, he was strongly 
anti-organ. He “hated singing,’’ he said; 
but all Milverton remembered when he sat 
in the choir, his pure strong tenor blending 
harmoniously with Miriam Dean’s clear 
soprano. 

John Braddock had had a romance, 
though perhaps you would not have thought 
it to look at him. He could not remember 


the time when he had not worshipped Miri- 
am Dean, and he had made love to her, in 
his headstrong impetuous manner, before 


hé was well out of pinafores. 

At eighteen, Miriam was superb. Her 
complexion was a clear creamy white, color- 
less, except the fierce crimson of the lips, 
She had great liquid black eyes, and coil 
upon coil of rich purple-black hair. She 
was as proud and high-spirited as the Brad- 
docks themselves—for the Braddocks had 
always been proud and a little aristocratic. 

John and Miriam had been betrothed al- 
most since infancy, and everybody looked 
upon the match as asettledthing. But one 
day, when Miriam was eighteen and John 
twenty (they were to be married on his 
twenty-first birthday), there came to Milver- 
ton a young man who gave the name of 
Alfred Blake, and represented himself as 
the son of a very wealthy man in the South- 
ern States. He.stopped at the “ White 
Fawn” Inn, and, having plenty of leisure, 
and a pleasing address, he soon made the 
acquaintance of the young people. He had 
a pale classic face, with an abundance of 
wavy chestnut hair, and a magnificent beard 
of the same color. There was something 
peculiarly fascinating about the man. 
There was a certain air of repose—of refine- 
ment, about him, that was very attractive. 
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From the first, it was plainly evident that. 
he was very much struck by Miriam Dean's 
regal beauty. Miriam, who had never been 
out of Milverton, contrasted this splendid 
man with the country-bred youths of Mil- 
verton—decidedly to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage. He began to pay her little attentions, 
and, like most young girls, she was pleased 
and flattered by his preference. But John 
Braddock’s quick temper fired up at onee. 
He accused Miriam of seeking to attract the 
stranger’s attention; of falseness, of decep- 
tion, and ended by telling her she was free 
to marry Blake if she chose. It was a 
stormy interview, for Miriam was as un- 
yielding and independent as he, and the 
end of it was a separation, both being too 
proud to yield, yeteach knowing that never 
in all their lives could another love be to 
them what this had been. 

While Miriam’s feelings were yet bitter 
and aggrieved, Alfred Blake proposed, and 
she, ina moment of pique, accepted him; 
and in less than a month from her break 
with young Braddock, she was married to 
Alfred Blake. 

It was about this time that a great revi- 
val sprang up in Milverton, which swept 
everything before it. People came in 
droves, and the church was crowded over- 
flowing; so that they had to prop up the 
long galleries, and erect stagings at the win- 
dows. There were numerous conversions, 
and among them John Braddock, who was 
one of the first to come forward and unite 
with the church. The change in him was 
radical; from the frank, impulsive, head- 
strong boy, he became a grave, stern, silent 
man. He rarely smiled, forsook the com- 
panienship of his young friends, and at- 
tended persistently to all the various 
**means of grace.’’ His gravity of demean- 
or won him golden opinions among his 
elders, and he was highly extolled for his 
readiness in renouncing the “ pomp and 
vanities of the world.”” He was doubtless 
sincere, and fancied that he had buried the 
old earthly love fathoms and fathoms deep, 
never dreaming that this sudden piety was 
more a morbid outgrowth of the old slum- 
bering passion, than a genuine, unselfish 
love for God and goodness. 

Great was the surprise of the congrega- 
tion, when, one Sabbath, the banns were 
read between John Braddoek and Hester 
Grant. Hf there is any truth in the “ law of 
opposites,”’ then they were well ‘mated, for 
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pitted pever were two moreunlike. Hester 
(rant was poor and an orphan, and pecu- 
ligrly unfitted to bear the brunt of life; and 
so she married John Braddock, and went to 
the great house as its mistress. There was 
no courtship; he asked her very briefly to 
be his wife, and she as briefly consented. 
There were none of those little tendernesses 
and foolish dalliances common among loy- 
ers, and Hester settled down to her new life, 
with a vague sense of lack—an unsatisfac- 
tory yearning for—she kuew not what. 
And yet she lived a quiet contented life, 
She was of that class of women more dis- 
tinguished for saintly patience and gentle- 
ness, than for any great force of character 
or depth of feeling. She was a pale, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed woman, who, if one smote 
her on one cheek, turned the other also. 
One of the kind, doubtless, whom Paul had 
in mind, when he said, ‘‘ Wives, obey your 
husbands.”’ At any rate, John Braddock 
was sovereign rulerin his household; his 
wife would as soon have thought of disput- 
ing the “ doctrine of decrees,’’ as bis will. 

And so the years ran on; but John Brad- 
dock nor Miriam Blake never sang again in 
the Milverton choir. Miriam, poor thing, 
had little heart to sing, for her husband had 
turned out a worthless adventurer, spend- 
ing the greater portion of his time in the 
city, a dissolute, profligate gamester; leav- 
ing her to shift for herself and her two little 
children—Alfred, or Alfie, as he was called, 
who was, at the time our story opens, five 
years old, and little Ethel, who was scarcely 
one, Miriam had only the little cottage her 
parents left her, and ber own slender hands; 
but she had a brave resolute spirit; yet it 
was a hard struggle, sometimes, to keep the 
terrible wolf from thedoor. Perhaps, look- 
ing up at the great mansion on the hill, she 
sometimes thought of what ‘ might have 
been.” But if she did, no one ever knew— 
she was too proud to complain. 

Matters continued in this way for some 
nine or ten years. Occasionally, Alfred 
Blake came home for a few days, but his 
coming was little help to his wife, he often- 
er carrying back more than he brought. 
But one day word was brought to Miriam 
that her husband had been stabbed in a 
gaming-house, and mortally wounded, She 
left her children alone, and went to him. 
She came back in one week, bringing his 
body with her, for burial in the old Milver- 


ton churchyard. 
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Perhaps she mourned his wretched end, 
but still, I think, with a feeling of relief; 
for her children were getting old enough to 
feel their father’s degradation. Indeed, 
Alfie, now a bright active boy of fifteen, 
was getting to be a great help to her, and 
she began to look forward brightly to better 
days, 

Alfie was passionately fond of the water. 
He would spend whole days in his sailboat 
—a little eggshell of a thing—sailing dream- 
ily up and down the languid river. No one 
apprehended any danger. There were no 
strong currents, and Alfie was a perfect mas- 
ter of his little craft, besides being a strong 
and expert swimmer. 

But one gusty October day, he went across 
the river to ‘‘ Walnut Hill” a nutting. A 
sudden squall of wind and hail came up, 
just as he was starting for home. It struck 
the boat when it was abuut half way across, 
and the little thing went over like a feather. 
John Braddock saw it from his window, 
and, without stopping for hat or coat, ran 
swiftly to the river. Others, too, had seen 
the boat go over, and quite a crowd lined 
the banks. But still the boy did not come 
up. What could it mean—and he sucha 
swimmer? 

While they had been talking, and prepar- 
ing to get a boat underway, John Brad- 
dock had plunged into the stream, and was 
already near the scene of the disaster. 
Watching him from the shore, they saw 
him go down, coming up again with the boy 
in his arms. When he reached the shore, 
he staggered to his feet, but still held fast 
to his insensible burden. He would not 
give him up to any one, but carried him, all 
wet and dripping as he was, into Parson 
Trueheart’s little sitting-room, and deposit- 
ed him on the sofa, Then, without stop- 
ping to see whether he were living or dead, 
he turned, and strode hastily from the room. 

“He had been taken with sudden 
cramps,’’ Doctor Fenton said; but he was 
still very hopeful of saving him. Two or 
three times he thought he felt the faint flui- 
ter of the pulse; but though he wrought 
long and skillfully, the half-closed lids never 
lifted, nor the rigid lips gave back u moth- 
er’s anguished kisses. 

It was a cruel blow to Miriam, her heart 
was so bound up in the boy. How many 
bright hopes and pleasant anticipations 
were laid away under the little mound in 
the bleak desolate churchyard. 
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Deacon Goodspeed had been some time 
failing, and before the leaves were all off 
the trees, another sad procession climbed the 
long hill, and Deacon Goodspeed “slept 
with his fathers.” 

A parish meeting was immediately called 
to fill the vacancy. John Braddock seemed 
to be the most fitting man fcr the office. 
He was yet a young man, to be sure, but he 
was stern, and grave, andrigid; and besides, 
he was sound. There had been some slight 
signs of defection in the church; and a few 
—among them Doctor Fenton—had admit- 
ted that it was possible—not probable, but 
possible—that a few—a very few, might 
eventually get to heaven, who were not of 
the Milverton church. It was necessary 
that this fatal heresy be nipped in the bud, 
and for that purpose they needed a strong 
man. And so the mantle of Deacon Good- 
speed fell on the shoulders of John Braddock. 

A few weeks afterward, John Braddock, 
standing at the door of his mill, saw a wo- 
man goin at Mason’s, the marble-worker. 
She was closely veiled, but he knew the 
lightest flutter of her garments. After she 
had gone, he stood a moment im thought. 

**T will go into Mason’s as I go home,” 
he said. 

Mr. Mason was busy at his work, but 
stopped as he approached. 

**Mr. Mason, has the parish said anything 
to you about a monument for Deacon Good- 

** They have not,” he said. 

“You seem to have plenty of work. 
Death has been busy among us.” 

“Yes. Widow Biake has just been in to 
see about a stone for her little boy. A sad 
affair, sir.’’ 

* Yes,”’ turning and walking toward the 
window. 

**Tt will be rather hard for her to make 
out the money for one—though of course I 
shouldn’t think of charging her full price. 
She said she had rather go cold and hungry, 
than not to have it. She is to come to-mor- 
row to decide about it.” 

Mr. Braddock came back from the window. 

**T will call and let you know about the 
monument, as soon as the parish has 
decided.” 

“Thank you. Good-day, deacon.” 

John Braddock flushed to the temples; it 
was the first time he had ever been called 
by his new title, and for a moment a sense 
of his unworthiness troubled him. 
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“T’ll make a good job out of that,” said 
Mason, rubbing his hands. as he went back 
to work. make up on that, what I 
lose on Widow Blake’s.”’ 

That night, just before sundown, John 
Braddock rode leisurely out of town, but 
once beyond the Milverton hills, he lashed 
his horse to a gallop, and, before nine 
o’clock, drew rein before one of the most 
extensive marble-works in H——, He then 
selected a beautiful little stone, with a clus- 
ter of water-lilies—one half-opened bud 
broken, and falling from the stem. Work- 
men were called, and “ Alfie” was engraved 
underneath, Shortly after midnight he put 
it in his wagon, and turned his horse’s head 
towards Milverton. 

Miriam Blake, going to place some late 
asters on Alfie’s grave, started back aghast 
at what seemed to hera miracle. It wasa 
nine-days’ wonder in Milverton. Nobody 


knew how it could have come there, but 
there it was, certainly—pure and beautiful 
beyond anything that had ever been seen in 
the Milverton burying-ground. 

John Braddock called the next day, and 
gave the promised order for the ‘‘ monu- 
But Miriam Blake did 


ment’ to Mason. 
not come again. 

In the meantime, our embryo minister, 
Lee Braddock, was dreaming sweet dreams, 
and hearing rare music in the voice of the 
wind soughing through the forests, but mak- 
ing little headway towards his destined 
vocation. His father superintended his 
studies, looking always at thisoneend. He 
filled his little chamber, in the sunny “ south 
wing,” with heavy works on divinity, 
which the boy—he was but fifteen—tried in 
vain to understand. 

But there were golden hours in Lee’s life, 
when, throwing his books aside, he climbed 
the breezy ‘‘ Meeting-House Hill,” and 
waited on the broad stone steps the coming 
of Almy Fenton; for Doctor Fenton's daugh- 
ter was organist now in Milverton. 

Perhaps Almy Fenton understood Lee 
better than anybody else ever had. Upin 
the organ loft, she had watched the quick- 
ened pulse-beat, and the fair face paling and 
flushing with passionate excitement; and 
sometimes the slender untrained fingers had 
struck wondrous chords of harmony, which 
she had never learned. 

One day, as she was arranging her music, 
she noticed Lee nervously fingering a folded 
paper. There was a sort of suppressed 
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excitement in his manner, unusual to 
him. 

What is it, Lee?”’ 

“*If you would just please try this, Miss 
Fenton,” he said, blushing painfully. 

Alury took the paper, smoothed it out, 
and ran her practised eye over it. She saw 
its wonderful beauty at once, 

Did you write this, Lee?’ 

“Yes; and I have written a great deal 
more, but I don’t know that papa would 
like it if he knew. He says it distracts my 
mind from my studies—and I have got to 
be a minister, you know. Papa has quite 
set his heart uponit. O dear!’’ he went on, 
passionately; “if God meant that I should 
be a minister—if he foreordained and de- 
creed from all eternity that 1 should be one, 


why did he fill my whole soul with unutter- 


able longings after every sweet sound in 
earth or air?’’ 

Almy did not know, so she said: 

“What does your father say?’’ 

“O, he says it.is my ‘ unregenerate heart 
and unsanctified will.’ It is not,” he went 
on, earnestly, ‘‘ that I would not like to be 
one. I think it is the grandest thing in life 
to be a minister—a irue one; bui I think it 
ought to stand before anything else—the 
one wish, purpose and desire of the heart. 
I wish to please papa, and I try hard to un- 
derstand those. great books he brings me, 
but the letters all run together before my 
eyes, and go singing away in just the strang- 


-est manner! And the other day,’’ he add- 


ed, drawing near her, and taking hold of a 
fold of her dress, ‘‘ 1 was reading a volume 
of Doctor Edwards’s sermons, which papa 
particularly wished me to. [read a page 
over and over, two or three times, trying 
hard to understand it, when all at once I saw 
a bar of music lying across the leaf. I never 
saw anything plainer in my life—all the 
stops, and quavers, and semi-quavers, [ 
put down my hand to brush it off, it was 

ne, and though I searched the floor, I 
could find nothing.” 

Almy, looking down into the pale spiritual 
face of the boy, felt a strange sense of awe 
stealing over her. She took the music he 


_ had given her, put it on the rack, and ran 


her fingers over the keys. It was a strange 
wierd blending of sublimity and pathos, It 
rose and swelled through the great empty 
church, filling it with a sudden glory. It 
died away in plaintive sweetness in the dim 
aisles, and woke strange whispering voices 
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in the shadowy silence, It required all of 
Almy’s skill; but she accomplished it, 
There were tears in her eyes, as the last 
note died away, and she drew a long tremu- 
lous breath. 

“*Have you ever shown this to any one?” 
she asked. 

A bright flush stained the white forehead. 

“Only to Ethel Blake. I just hummed it 
to her, up by Alfie’s grave.”’ 

What did she-say about it?” 

The boy hesitated, looking down in con- 
fusion. 

“Well?” 

** She said it was beautiful; but then she 
doesu’t know about music as you do, Miss 
Fenton.” 

“ Well, Lee, I think it is beautiful, too, 
I think God has given you arare gift. I 
think he meant yeu for a priest of sweet 
sounds,”’ 

“QO Miss Fenton! Do you really?” a 
happy light breaking over his face. 

“TI do certainly. But, Lee, remember 
you are no less accountable to him for this 
gift, than if you were a priest at ibe altar.” 

**O, it’s not that, Miss Fenton. I don’t 
wish to be free from accountability. But I 
do think | could praise God a great deal bet- 
ter than I could preach about him.” 

“ Father,” said Almy Fenton, that night, 
**T have found a genius to-day.” 

** Not in Milverton?” 

Yes—in Milverton.” 

‘* Who might the marvel be?” 

“Lee Braddock. He brought a piece of 
music tome to-day, which he wrote. It 
was grand—one of the most exquisite things 
lever heard. I never had anything move 
me so deeply in my life.’ 

“1 knew the boy had a great passion for 


-music,”’ 


“It is something more than a passion, 
father—it is genius.” 

** But his father intends him for the min- 
istry, Aimy.” 

“I know—but God does not. All are not 
prophets. Den’t you think, father,” she 
added, presently, “ that if you spoke to Mr. 
Braddock, he might look at it differently?’ 

Doctor Fenton laughed. 

“* Almy, I would attempt most anything 
to gratify you. I might even undertake to 
stop the planets in their courses, or the 
rivers in their flow, but to attempt to turn 
John Braddock when his mind is once made 
up, is more than I dare undertake.” 
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** Poor little Lee!’ she said, pityingly. 
The next spring, Lee Braddock was sent 

to college as a divinity student. Miriam 

Blake sold her house, and moved to the city 

to get better employment. It was lonely at 

the great house on the hill, and John Brad- 
dock devoted himself more closely than ever 
to the interests of the church, looking for- 
ward with a thrill of pride to the time when 
his boy should stand at the sacred altar. 

Lee had been three years at college, when 
one day his father received the following 
letter: ' 


“Deacon Joun Brappock, — Dear 
Brother—Your son, whom I greatly love 
and respect, both for his pure morals and 
excellent character, has been undér my tui- 
tion upwards of two yedrs, and I régret 10 
say that he knows but little more of Diviii- 
ity than when he first entered. It séémis 
almost impossible for him to adapt himself 
to this branch of study. The boy has not a 
particle of logic in his composition. -Is ft not 
possible, my dear brother, that you Have 
mistaken the finger of Providence? 

** Of course he can remain longer, if you 
choose; but, in my opinion, it will be usé- 
less. I hope you will bear this disappoint- 


ment with a submissive spirit. Wé cannot 
understand the decrées of God, my brother 
—we can only bow before them. 


D. Prof. Theology.” 


And so Lee Braddock came back to Mil- 
verton, and the second great wish and pur- 
pose of John Braddock’s heart was dust 
and ashes. But he was only a littlé more 
stern, a little colder, and more unapproach- 
able. Lee dreamed away the long swéét 
summer in his favorite “‘ south wing,’”’ com- 
posing grand inspiring strains, that would 
some day thrill the world. 

One day hisfathercame homme angry. He 
had heard the report that Lee—his only 
child—was engaged to Ethel Blake. “It 
should not be,” hesaid. “ No child of Alfred 
Blake shall ever wed with child of mine.” 

Lee did not deny the charge, but seeing 
bis father’s great anger, said but little. 

Shortly after this Lee went up to the city. 
On his return he met his father in the hall. 

** You have been to the city, Lee?” 

“Yes, father, and I sold my musi¢ for 
quite a little fortune,’ walking toward him 
with a pleased flushed face, and unfolditig 
a little roll of bills. 
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John Braddock waved hith back with as 
bend of the head. OM. 

Did you see Ethel Blake?’ 

“Yes, father.” 

Did you tell her that you could never 
marry her?—that I had forbidden it?” 

“No sir, I did not.” 

“ What! will you not obey me?” 

Father, I havé loved Ethel Blake ever 
since I can rethetiber, atid I shalt not blight 
her life and my own to humor any man’s 
prejudices, evén if he be miy father.” 

Lee was standifig proudly erect, the blue 
eyes flashing and the lips growing white 
and stern. Evén in his anger John Brad- 
dock felt a glow of pfide in the boy’s daunt- 
less spirit so liké his own. 

“*T repéat, nd child of miffie shall marry a 
child of Alfred Blake’s. If you marry her, 
you are an alién and a castaway from my 
home and heart forever.” Lee was silent. 

* Will you cast her off?” 

** Never!” 

“Go, then, and may the curse—” 

** Stop, stop! John Braddock?’ cried his 
wife, throwing herself before him and clasp- 
ing his kiiees. 

“Péace, Woman! What right have you 
to interfere?” 

am his mother.” 

* Better for you, then, that he had never 
been born.” 

“O my boy! my boy! God pity mel” 
shé moaned, sinking on the floor at his' feet. 

John Bradtock had borne his disappoint- 
merit in regard to his son’s entering the min- 
istry in silence, because God had done it; 
biit this Was, he reasoned, a purely buman 
affait, in Which his boy knowingly and wiil- 
fully set aside his authority and braved his 
anger. Theré was no thought of relenting 
in his heart, and Lee, beneath his calm ex- 
terior, had something of the old Braddock 
spirit of determination; and so he, the only 
lineal descendant of the great estate, went 
out from the home of his ancestors, in his 
youth, and poverty, and inexperience, to 
battle with a world of which he was as igno- 
raht as a newborn babe. He had only his 
musical talent to depend on, yet with the 
improvidences and thoughtlessness of youth, 
hé took another burden on his untrained 
shoulders—he married Ethel Blake in less 
than a month from the day he left his 
father’s house. 

The two children—for they were but little 
else, Lee being nineteen, and Ethel sixteen 
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—went to live with Miriam Blake. They 
could not afford a separate establishment, 
and beside, Miriam refused to part with her 
child. Théy lived very happily in their 
simple quiet. way. Ethel sewed with her 
mother, as she had before, and Lee wrote 
music, which he readily sold, but which, 
owing to his being poor and unknown, and 
not himself understanding its real value, he 
did not get as much for as it was worth. 
But still they lived very comfortably and 
independently, They were richer than half 
their neighbors, for they had an inexhaust- 
ible wealth of love, and a simple and confi- 
dent faith, 

After Lee left Milverton, and it became 
known why he went, there was a consider- 
able feeling in the community. People 
hinted that the church ought to remonstrate 
with brother Braddock, but when he came 
among them, sterner and more dignified, 
more punctilious in all outward observan- 
more ready in prayer and exhortation, 
more careful of the interests of the church 
than ever before, there was no one found 
willing to undertake the task. 

Two years passed away, aud Lee’s name 
had never been mentioned in his father’s 
house, save in his mother’s prayers. 

It was indeed Hester Braddock’s death- 
stroke—sending away her boy. She did 
not fail all at once; there was no sudden 
breaking up of the life forces, but a gradual 
and almost imperceptible wasting away of 
the vital functions, Day by day the lan- 
guid step grew slower, and the white face 
thinner and whiter. Mrs. Tibbets; the 
housekeeper, saw how day after day the 
steps grew unsteady, and she leaned more 
heavily upon her for support in the little 
walks she still insisted on, in the garden, 

But still John Braddock did not appre- 
hend any immediate danger, until a cold 
taken in the early autumn, confined her to 
the bed. 

One night Doctor Fenton was called in 
great haste; a violent hemorrhage had taken 
place. He looked very grave when he saw 
the white face lying back among the pil- 
lows, Presently she beckoned to her hus- 
band. He come and knelt by the bedside. 

boy, John—our little Lee,’’ speak- 
ing faintly, and with great difficulty. 

“ Hester,” and his face was very pale and 
‘stern, ‘‘ we have no child!’ 

“I have never asked you before, but O 
John! how can I die and not see my child?” 


John Braddock arose from his knees and 
walked out of the room, and a messenger 
was at once despatched to the city—twenty- 
five miles—for Lee. 

The effort of speaking exhausted her very 
much, Presently her lips moved. Doctor 
Fenton put down his ear and caught these 
half-articulate words: 

**How can I go, my father, and the lad 
be not with me?” And Hester Braddock 
never spoke again. 

In the gray spectral dawn of a November 
day, Lee walked up the broad steps and 
stood once mofe in his father’s house. But 
alas! there were no loving lips to kiss him 
and call him ‘‘ my darling;” only a mute 
white face, turned patiently toward heaven. 

Lee did not see his father, and people 
thought he went iimmedidtely back to the 
city; but the night after the funeral a slight 
lithe figure walked through the drifts of 
dead sycamore leaves, into the bleak lone- 
some churchyard, and seeking out a new- 
made grave, threw himself beside it, laying 
his face lovingly on the chill earth, weeping 
and passionately. 

John Braddock missed very much the 
pale-faced woman that had done all she 
could to make his home happy for more 
than twenty years. 

He had never been—save in the sending 
away of her boy—unkind to his wife. He 
made no great show of affection, probably 
because he did not feel it. He had taken 
her in her poverty and dependence, and 
given her home, comfort, affluence; but he 
had not given her his heart, because he had 
none togive. Perhaps she never knew; she 
was not a woman of strong feelings; there 
were no great depths in her nature to be 
satisfied. And jet, under more favorable 
circumstances, Hester Braddock’s quiet na- 


‘ture might have bloomed into rare sw: et- 


ness. Perhaps she sometimes saw, looking 
down the dim vista of the past, some sweet 
swift-flowing river, setting toward a 
charmed haven of peace and love that might 
have been hers, only that she missed its 
pleasant source in the tangled morass of life. 

It was the autumn of ’57, the year of the 
great financial crisis, It had been six years 
sinee Lee Bradd ock left his father’s house, 
and through them all he had been slowly 
but steadily rising into notice. Hitherto 
his income had been amply sufficient for all 
their wants, but he was not prepared for 
the terrible drain of sickness and misfortune. 
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He had been at work for some time on 
‘wwo pieces which he thought exceeded all 
former efforts. But the great stringency in 
the money market, and the complete pros- 
tration of nearly all kinds of business, in- 
duced his publisher to decline issuing them 
until a more hopeful feeling prevailed. 

* People do not buy any music now,” he 
said. 

Ethel and her mother were also thrown 
out of employment. Not a house in the 
city was giving out work, and many of 
them were bankrupt. 

Lee’s meagre salary as organist in one of 
the churches was all their dependence, and 
soon that failed him. He was taken ill of 
a slow lingering fever, induced by depres- 
sion and anxiety. Their little hoard rap- 
idly diminished, theugh administered with 
the strictest economy. 

Ethel was very brave, and practised a 
good many pretty little deceptions to keep 
the truth from Lee, who was beginning to 
gain slowly. But at last there was but one 
loaf ef bread and a little meal in the house. 
And besides, it was getting cool in the 
nights and mornings, and little Johnnie’s 
shoes were out at the toes, and there was 
not a half-bushel of coal in the bin. 

‘*Something must be done,’’ Ethel said, 
and the idea took possession of her that if 
she went to Milverton, and with her own 
lips told John Braddock that his only child 
was starving—for it must come to that soon 
—he would relent and help them, Benny 
White, the man who drove the Milverton 
stage, was an old schoolmate of hers, and 
she knew he would not ask her anything to 
take her there. 

It was with a very hopeful heart that 
Ethel tied on her bonnet before the little 
mirror, and with a little pardonable pride 
tried to make herself look as neat and pretty 
as possible, thinking with a charming little 
blush that maybe he might not blame Lee 
so much, after all. Then she kissed John- 
nie, and told him to “‘ take good care of 
papa,” and ran out, declaring she should 
be too late for the stage if she did not 
hurry. 

It was getting dusk in the long narrow 
streets, and one by one the street lamps 
sent up a pale slender flame, as Ethel Brad- 
dock, coming into the lower hall, stumbled 
over somebody lying prone upon the floor. 
She gave a little startied scream, which had 
the effect te arouse Lee—for it was he—and 
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with her assistance he managed to get up 
to their room. 

“© Ethel!’ he moaned, “see what I 
have done.” And he held upa pocket-book 
to her astonished gaze. 

** You see,”” he went on, “I lay here and 
listened to Johnnie crying for bread until! I 
was nearly distracted. At last he fell asleep 
exhausted. I got up and sat in the chair, 
looking at the crowd hurrying by, not 
knowing or caring for my suffering. Wo- 
men, too, Ethel, their rich robes trailing in 
the street, one yard of which would keep us 
from starving, when suddenly I saw a man 
drop this. I might have called after him, 
but I didn’t. Instead I crept down, like a 
thief, and picked it up. I think I fainted 
then, for I knew no more until you aroused 
me.”’ 

Ethel took it from his hand and read the 
name—Richard Mallory, a well-known mer- 
chant. It was filled with bills; she did not 
stop to count them, but folded it quickly 
together. 

“You must take it to him in the morn- 
ing, Ethel, May he never know the temp- 
tation that assailed me.” 

“Well, dear?” looking at her, question- 
ingly. 

“O Lee! it was all in vain! AndI knelt 
to him and plead with prayers and tears for 
just a mere pittance, to save his son from 
starving! All the answer he made me was, 
*Ihavenoson.’ O Lee, Lee! your father’s 
heart is like the nether millstone.” 

“ Hush, dear! he is my father!’ covering 
his face with his thin hand. 

‘But, Lee, to think of his abundance! 
Benny White said he was reckoned the 
richest man in Milverton. And then to 
think it is all my fault—if you hadn’t of- 
fended him by marrying me, you would not 
be dying by inches of privation and hunger.”’ 

Lee reached out and drew the little tear- 
stained face down to his. 

“*Darling,’’ he said, softly, “‘if six years 
ago I could have looked ahead and seen all 
that I must endure, even to this last terri- 
bie hour, I should have chosen as Idid. It 
is not for myself, only for youand Johnnie, 
that I care.” 

Ethel kissed the thin white hand, caress- 
ing it tenderly. 

** Lee, I believe I'll just run in to Mal- 
lory’s with that pocket-book to-night. I 
am afraid he will betroubled about it,” she 
said, aloud; but in her secret heart she 
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dared not keep all that money in the house 
and they so near starving! 

The next morning the last slice of bread 
was toasted, and Ethel divided it between 
her hysband and Johnnie. Johnnie saw it, 
and with a quick instinct divined the truth. 
And though the red lips quivered, he de- 
clared stoutly that “‘ Johnnie wasn't hungry 
a bit,”’ and resolutely refused to touch it. 
Lee coyered his face with the bedclothes to 


* shut out the sight. 


**O Ethel! what will become of us!’ a 
sharp agony in his voice. 

“God will take care of us, Lee.’’ 

** Will he, mother? will he, really?’ the 
little sober face brightening. 

Ethel hesitated a moment before an- 
swering. The child’s confident questioning 
had startled a doubt that was slowly creep- 
ing into her own heart. Then she said, 
‘Yes, Johnnie; I am sure that he will.” 

Johnnie went and stood by the window, 
looking out thoughtfully, with his pretty 
dimpled hands, crossed behind him. By- 
and-by a sudden thought came to him. 

‘Ts God in the street, mamma?’’ 

Yes, dear, God is everywhere?” 

Johnnie waited a moment, and then slip- 
ped quietly out and down stairs, saying 
softly to himself: 

“I’m doing to find Dod, I dess he’s for- 
got all about us.”’ 

He was a little fellow, scarce three years 
old, and many an eye turned back to look 
at him as he trudged along the crowded 
street, He was bareheaded, and a heavy 
mass of chestnut curis fell to his shoulders. 
He was so busy scanning every face he met 
that he did not see a great flery black horse 
that came rushing down upon him from a 
cross street. The driver saw the child just 
in time, for he was almost under his feet, 
and drew in so suddenly as to throw him 
back upon his haunches. 

**Hallo! You must be more careful, lit- 
tle fellow, or you’ll get run over.”’ 

**T—I was looking for somebody,” fal- 
tered Johnnie, 

“Were you going this way?’ pointing 
down the street. 

Johnnie nodded, 

“Then you can ride.”’ And John Brad-- 
dock—jor it was he—lifted the little fellow 
in beside him. As he stooped a nice light 
bun rolled from his pocket to the seat. He 
had started early, and Mrs. Tibbetts had 
insisted on bis taking a lunch. 

21 


Johnnie eyed it wistfully. 

“Do you want it?” picking it up and 
passing it to him. 

He seized it, devouring it ravenously. 
John Braddock looked on shoeked. 

** Have you had no breakfast, lit le one?” 

“No, nor any supper,” said Johnnie, 
dolefully. ‘ You see,” with sudden confi- 
dence, *‘ we don’t have much to eat at our 
house now. Papa is sick, and mamma can’t 
get any work to do.” 

Mr. Braddock took out the other two buns 
and gave them to the child. 

A sudden light broke over the little puz- 
zled face, and nestling one little hand in 
one of his great brown ones, he exclaimed, 
triumphantly: 

“IT know who you are—you’re Dod!’ 

John Braddock looked down with a re- 
buke on his lips, but the child's serious ear- 
nestness awed him. 

** What do you mean, child?” huskily. 

** Well, mamma said Dod would help us, 
and I thought maybe he’d forgotten about 
us, and Icome out to find him. Mamma 
said he was everywhere.” 

little one, I am not God. Lam 
only a very weak sinful man. Now do you 
know where you live—can you find it?” 

Johnnie looked about him a moment. 

** Yes, there is the street, right there.’ 

* Well,” taking out a bright gold piece, 
“here is something for you. You know 
what it is for?”’ 

**To buy some breakfast !’? 

“Can you Carry it and not lose it?” 

Johnnie grasped it closely in his chubby 
little hand. 

* What is your name, little one?” 

Johnnie.”’ 

“ Well, kiss me, little Johnnie.” And 
the pure sweet lips touched his like a bene- 
diction. 

** You are very sure you aint Dod?” 

“Yes, child.” 

Before Ethel had fairly missed him, John- 
nie bounded into the room, his curls danc- 
ing, and his cheeks glowing, and displayed 
his treasure, 

After he had told his story he stood a mo- 
ment looking into the fire. Presently he 
said: 

‘“*Mamma, if that wasn’t Dod, don’t you 
believe Ae sent him?” 

** Yes, darling, I know he did.” 

John Braddock turned his horse’s head 
towards home with a strange feeling at his 
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heart. Something about that child moved 
him strangely. There was a certain poise 
of the little ringleted head, an indescribable 
something that brought back the memory of 
another little curly head that he had been 
trying to put out of his heart these many 
years, 

And besides, John Braddock had not felt 
very comfortable in his mind since Ethel’s 
visit. He had not slept a wink all night, 
and although he would not own it even to 
himself, his journey to town was witha 
faint thought—not hardly a hope—that he 
might in some way encounter him, 

As he got out of the wagon at his door a 
little something in the bottom on the mat 
caught his ese. He stooped and picked it 
up, and went into the house. Something 
evidently troubled him; he was restless and 
uneasy. By-and-by he went upto his room, 
and went toa little writing-desk, and unlock- 
ing it, took out a little faded picture of a 
fair blue-eyed little boy with soft flaxen 
curls, 

“No,” he said, “‘he doesn’t look like 
this, and yet he makes me think of him 
so.’ He turned the picture to the light, 
and as he did so the little packet he had in 
his hand fell to the desk. ‘‘ He is sick and 
starving—yes, starving; that is what she 
said,’’ he said, buskily. ‘Is was all his 
own fault—the headstrong boy. And yet I 
should have done just so! I should have 
despised him if he had not clung to her. 
How pretty she looked yesterday! how like 
her mother!’ 

Glancing down at the desk, he saw the 
pin had fallen out, and a strip of faded pink 
ribbon lay half unfolded. It came across 
him so suddenly he grew dizzy. He knew 
what was in it, but he opened it and took 
out a little coil of purple-black hair, and 
one of brown, twisted lightly together. 

Ah! how well he remembered. There 
had been a picnic, and a sail on the river, 
and afterward, in the golden twilight—all 
days were golden to him then—sitting on 
the low vine-covered veranda at her father’s 
house, they had fixed their wedding-day. 
And he had sportively asked her for a to- 
ken, and she had clipped a Iock from each 
of their heads, and twisting them together, 
had wrapped them laughingly in a piece of 
pink ribbon at her waist. How well he re- 

membered just how she looked that night! 


., even. to the wild roses in her hair. After- 


ward, in his anger, he had sent it back to her. 


But how came that child by it, for he 
must have dropped it? A thought came 
across him so suddenly that he staggered 
and leaned against the mantel for support. 

What if that were Lee’s child! But no, 
it could not be; Lee had no child—at least, 
not that he had ever heard. To be sure he 
had never taken the trouble to inquire, but 
he had somehow gotten that impression. 

He went to the tdble; a Bible lay open 
on it, and glancing down, his eye caught 
these words: ‘“‘Whesoever provideth not 
for those of his own house, hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.”” The 
letters seemed to rise up and confront him. 
He closed the book, but he saw them still. 
They beckoned to him with thin bloodless 
fingers, and mecked him with wan pallid 
lips. He stooped and picked up the little 
picture. 

*“O Lee! little Lee! my boy, my boy! 
God in heaven forgive me!’’ he cried out, 
his voice sharp with agony. 

Again he heard the soft ripple of childish 
laughter through the great lonely house, 
and felt the breath from the half-parted 
lips, and the light touch of the soft silky 
curls against his face, as the little feet 
clambered up the back of his chair ‘to kiss 
papa.” In this new swift light the long 
cold years that lay between faded away like 
the moruing mist, and for the first time in 
thirty years John Braddock wept. The 
scales had fallen from his eyes, and he saw 
himself ag he really was, a whited sepulchre, 
having the form of godliness without its 
spirit. 

It was a night of bitter agony and wrest- 
ling, but with the dawn a new sweet peace 
came inte his soul; and though John Brad- 
dock had been a member of Milverton 
church nigh thirty years, he was never truly 
* born again” until that night. 

In the morning he sent for his house- 
keeper. ‘‘ Mrs. Tibbetis,’’ he said, “I am 
going into the city to-day, and I think I 
shall bring company home with me, I 
want you to open and brighten up the house 
all youcan. You will know what to do 
better than I can tell you, only make it 
look homelike and cheerful, and have a 
bright wood-fire in the sitting-room, for it 
will be chilly. And here is the key of the 
south wing; arrange that also. And per- 
haps,’”’ pausing and flushing slightly, “‘it 
would be well enough to look at the guest- 
chamber in the main building.” 
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He went out, leaving Mrs. Tibbetts star- 
ing in blank amazement. What had come 
over the deacon, and who was he going to 
bring home with him, that he should look 
so pleased and happy? At length a bright 
thought struck her—he was going to get 
married, 

“That is it, you may depend,”’ she said 
to Jane, the kitchen girl, ‘for he’s gone 
with his new span of grays and the best 
carriage. I declare, I hardly knew him; 
his face fairly shone.’’ And here the good 
lady fell to wondering if the departed Tib- 
betts looked like that on his wedding-day. 

It was a busy day at the great house; 
rooms were swept and dusted, soft downy 
feather-beds were tossed and beaten until 
each particular feather stood on its own re- 
sponsibility. The finest of snowy linen 
sheets and dainty hem-stitched pillow-cases 
were brought into requisition, and the long- 
closed rooms looked fresh and cheerful once 
more, 

There were wonderful achievements in 
the kitchen likewise, and the staid serious- 
looking sitting-room was metamorphosed 
into one of the cosiest of little paradises 
imaginable. Jane brought in her chrysan- 
themums, and put them in the window, 
and a vase of late asters on the mantel, 

While this was being enacted in Milver- 
ton, quite a different scene was transpiring 
in the city. Ethel had just put on her bon- 
net to go out to purchase some food with 
the money so providentially sent, when a 
man’s step, firm and quick, sounded on the 
stair. She opened the door, and started 
back aghast at the sight of the very man 
who only yesterday she had knelt and 
prayed to for help. 

“Child,” he said, taking hold of her 
shoulder almost roughly, ‘‘ Lee—where is 
he?” 

She pointed silently to the bed. 

John Braddock sprang across the room 
and knelt sobbing by the bedside. 

““O Lee! my poor boy! can you ever for- 
give the great wrong 1 have done you?” 
kissing the thin wasted hand. 

*© father, I never laid up anything 
against you. God knows I did not. I 
blighted all your hopes for me, but I could 
not help it.” 

A little soft round arm stole round John 
Bradduck’s neck, and a wealth of bright 
chestnut curls fell over his face, and a 
sweet lisping voice said: 


“Don’t cry, Johnnie loves you.” 

He caught him suddenly to his bosom, 

“Is this your boy, Lee?” 

** Yes, father; you see we called him after 
you.” 

Ethel had come and knelt by the bed, one 
hand stroking tenderly the wan white face 
of her husband, the other firmly clasped in 
that of her new-found father. This was 
the tableau that met the startled gaze of 
Miriam Blake as she came in from the next 
block where she was nursing a lady who 
was ill. 

When John Braddock took her hand he 
trembled like a bashful schoolboy. He had 
not touched her hand, or spoken to her, 
since the night they parted in anger so many 
long weary years ago. 

Time had dealt tenderly with Miriam 
Blake, for despite the faint lines of suffering 
about the mouth, and a few threads of sil- 
ver in her stili magnificent hair, she was 
still a splendid woman, and John Braddock 
thought more beautiful than he had ever 
seen her. 

Just as the pale slant October sunshine 
was slowly fading from the Milverton hills, 
Mrs. Tibbetts, looking out for the fortieth 
time, saw the span of grays coming leisurely 
up the hill, She noticed that the carriage 
was full, and saw little Johnnie on the 
front seat, ‘‘I guess he’s married a wid- 
ow,’? was her mental comment; but when 
she saw him assist out Miriam and Ethel, 
it all came to her, even before he had lifted 
out a slight muffled figure from among the . 
pillows and cushions. Mrs. Tibbetts went 
out to help him, but he took him in his 
arms as if he had been a baby, and bore 
him into the bright cheery sitting-room, 
and laid him on the lounge. But not until 
he had held him a moment closely to his 
heart, and kissed with tremulous lips the 
white closed lids that were vainly trying to 
keep back the tears. 

Mrs, Tibbetts could wait no longer, but 
threw herself down beside him, kissing him, 
and calling him the old tender pet names 
she used when she was a little child. 

**O bless the dear Lord!’ she sobbed, 
* that ever I have lived. to see this happy 
day.” 

And indeed there was not adry eye in the 
room; and even Jane, seeing them from her 
seat in the dining-room, was weeping softly 
to herself from very sympathy. Mr. Brad- 
dock saw her. ; 
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“ Jane, my dear little girl, come in here,”’ 
he called. 

She came slowly forward, wiping her eyes 
with the corner of ber apron. 

“ Well, Jane, do you think you can take 
care of all these fotks I have brought you?’ 

* Bless you, yes sir; the more the better, 
as long as we are all so happy.” 

“Happy? Why, girl, don’t you see we 
are all crying?’ 

“Ah yes! but it isn’t the kind that hurts. 
They're blessed tears, sir.”” And so they 
were, 

The next morning Miriam Blake was 
standing by the window in the sitting-room. 
A step close beside her startled her. She 
looked up and meta look that she well re- 
membered in John Braddock’s eyes. He 
had a little fold of faded pink ribbon in his 
hand; he unrolled it slowly, watching her 
face the while. Suddenly she grew white, 
reaching out her hand with a quick motion, 
He caught the hand and held it fast. 

**O where did you get it?” she faltered. 

** Johnnie says he found it in your work- 
box. You remember them, Miriam?” 

John! I have never forgotten.”’ 

“O my darling!’ he said, passionately, 
drawing her to his heart. 

He stood a little while holding her thus, 
then, softly: 

** We will be married to-day, dear.”’ 

“Indeed and we will not, sir,” with a 
pretty little touch of her old imperiousness, 
“T am not at all sure that I will marry you 
at all.” 

*“O Miriam! Miriam! my heart has hun- 
gered and thirsted for your love thirty long 
desolate years. Iam fifty years vld to-day, 
and, darling, it will be only a little while at 
best. O Miriam, do not deny my life this 
late blossoming.” 

Just at this moment, unknown to them, 
Ethe! looked into the sitting-room for some- 
thing, and very evidently saw something 
she had not expected. She started back 
with affright at such passionate’ wooing, 
wondering, as she flew lightly up stairs, 
what the Milverton church would say if 
they had seen their deacon jus: then! | 

She burst into the sunny south wing, 
where Lee was lying, a smile of dreamy 
content in his eyes, and startled him with 
the story of her discovery, adding: 

** Your father is ever so much nicer a 
lover thau ever you were, Lee; he’s just 


splendid; and I shall be downright angry 
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with mamma if she should reject him.’’ 

But she had no need, for before another 
sunsetting John Braddock and Miriam 
Blake were wnited in'the sight of men, as 
they bad leng'been in the sight of God. And 
so Mrs. Tibbetts was right, after all. 

All Milverton marvelled over the wonder- 
ful change in Deacon Braddock. A genial 
heartiness took the place of the olden grav- 
ity of demeanor. But what he lost in dig- 
nity and sternness, was more than made up 
in fervor and unetion, Harsh rebuke and 
stern denunciation were succeeded by ear- 
nest tender appeals that were far more irre- 
sistible. And Aunt Polly Goodspeed—relict 
of the worthy deaeon—said, ‘‘ Verily the 
Lord had granted a new measure of grace 
to his chosen vessel.” 

“Almy, my dear,’’ said Doctor Fenton, 
coming in to his daughter’s—now Mrs. 
Denver—‘“‘ evidently the age of miracles is 
not yet passed. I never saw such a change 
in & man in my life,” 

** Who, father?” 

** Why, Braddock, to be sure. I met him 
just now. He grasped my hand warmly, 
saying, ‘Come up and see us, doctor. I 
want all my friends to come and see how 
happy we are.’ And as I live there were 
tears in his eyes, and his voice was husky 
with emotion.” 

“Ah, father, what do you think of ‘ turn- 
ing the rivers and planets in their courses’ 
now?” laughed Almy. 

**I think, my dear,’’ said the doctor, rev- 
erently, ‘that God’s hand hath smitten the 
rock, and the waters have gushed out,”’ 


Lee Braddock, the eminent and success- 
ful composer, is now organist in the Pres- 
byterian church at Milverton—not the old 
square red church, but a new freestone one, 
with mullioned windows and richly freseoed 
ceilings. For Milverton has grown wealthy 
and populous in these years, There have 
been reservoirs built,:and mew streams let 
in, and the old sluggish river is now a 
mighty current, with half ascore of flour- 
ishing mills on its banks. Other churches, 
too, have sprung up, and more than one 
slender spire points its long white finger to 
heaven from the green Milverton hills. 

Altogether, it is one of the loveliest of 
our New England villages, and one of the 


‘happiest; but among them all, none quite 


so supremely blessed as the Braddock 
family. 
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NEVER TO RETURN. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


The flowers bloom in beauty gay 
And shed their sweetness all around; 
But when the autumn gales shall sound, 
Each rose and violet will decay— 
Never to return. 


Yon towering oaks, so broad and strong, 
A hundred years have stood serene 
Through winter's gray and summer's 
green; 
But they will pass away erelong— 
Never to return. 


O’er all the landscape, far and nigh, 
From grassy hill to forest glade, 
Is spread the summer’s emerald shade; 
But soon each leaf will fade and dio— 
Never to return. 


So in life’s pleasant summer-time, 
When sunny skies to cheer the sight, 


Somerville, May 9, 1876. 


And flowers of love are blooming bright, 
We think all clouds have left our clime— 


Never to return. 


But autumn gales are sure to come 
And chill the rose that blooms so gay, 
While winter soon will dim the day. 
Then earthly bliss will leave its home— 
Never to return. 


One golden joy for every heart 
E’er shines with glory warm and sure; 
And through life’s winter will endure, 
Till from this realm the soul shall part— 
Never to return. 


Thus at the close of mortal day, 
On wings of faith the heart may fly 
To where the glow of love on high 
Shall drive all pain and death away— 
Never to return. 


MARCH WINDS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Our house was getting to be decidedly 
down town. Stores were creeping up round 
us, horsecars went tinkling through the 
street, and great ugly brick blocks took the 
place of the pleasant old-fashioned gardens 
that but yesterday made such a grateful 
show of green leaves, and flowers, and 
grass to passers-by. Our garden was left 
still, but Uncle John said that it wasa 
shocking piece of extravagance to keep it, 
or the house either, and was continually ad- 
vising us to sell. Lou and I were obliged 
to pinch a good deal, to be sure, in order to 
make both ends meet; and for the price our 
estate would bring us we should be able to 
purchase a much more suitable abode for 
us either up town or in the suburbs, and 
have a good substantial sum left besides. 
But we could not bear to think of leaving 
the old place where father and mother were 
married, and where they both died, after 
living there so many happy years; where 
we were born and spent such a happy child- 


hood. Every room in the great rambling 
old house was dear to us, every tree in the 
garden, and the rows of gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, the tulip beds under the sunny 
wall, the sweet-scented roses, and daffodils 
and pinks. Dinahyour old black servant, 
loved it as well as we did, and we three 
lived there alone, after a very contented 
and jolly fashion. Our friends all lived a 
good ways off, but we did not mind that, 
Neither Lou nor I cared much for society. 
We had our books, our music, our house- 
keeping and our dreams—the latter always 
taking up a good part of any young woman’s 
existence. Then Lou was something of an 
artist, and was able to prevent any loneli- 
ness from creeping into her leisure, by 
sketching a flower, or some pretty little 
scene from the window. Beaux had never 
been much in our line. Lou was a beauty, 
but she was not at all susceptible, and 
turned a cold shoulder on all her admirers, 

It was a fearfully blustering March morn- 
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ing. The tree branches snapped and creaked, 
shutters slammed, panes of glass smashed, 
doors banged, and the wind whistled down 
the chimney and tore round the corners 
with the greatest fury. Lou and I hada 
great pile of scarlet coals in our library 
grate, and were cosily seated there, Lou at 
her drawing, and I with my embroidery, 


when suddenly we heard a great crash, and. 


rushing to the window, found that the sign 
on the fancy goods store opposite had blown 
down, and a man who was passing by at the 
time had been hurt. We caught a glimpse 
of him lying there on the sidewalk, pale 
and bleeding from a wound in the temple; 
then, in the twinkling of an eye, a great 
crowd hid him from our sight, and the 
street was a perfect scene of confusion. 

** Poor fellow!’ said Lou, pityingly. ‘‘I 
am afraid he is dead. Where will they take 
him? If he is alive, he surely ought to be 
taken to some house as soon as possible. 
He could not be properly cared for in a 
store.”’ 


“Certainly not,” said I; ‘‘and as our 


house is the nearest, we ought to signify 
our willingness to having him brought 
here.” And just then Dr. Willoughby, an 
old friend of the family, beckoned me to 
come to the door; and when I did so, told 
me that he had taken the liberty to order 
the injured man to be taken there immedi- 
ately, as it would be dangerous to try to 
move him as far as the hotel under the cir- 
camstances. 

Lou shivered a little, and covered her face 
with her hands when they bore him past our 
door and up the staircase into the comfort- 
able and cosy guest-chamber; but I had 
strong nerves, and sought his side at once, 
anxious to see if he were any one I knew, 
and to find out the extent of his injuries. 
Afterwards she declared that it was not 
nervousness on account of the man's inju- 
ries which caused her to shiver; it was bce- 
cause she felt sure the moment he was car- 
ried across the threshold that he was her 
fate. 

He was unconscious, and I could hardly 
believe thathe still breathed. Good old Dr. 
Willoughby was bending over him witha 
very serious face. 

“Too good a head to be battered up in 
this way,” said he, as lapproached. Then 
Dr. Clarke, the surgeon from up town, hav- 
ing been hurriedly sent for, appeared, and 
the two held a long consultation over him, 
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He had a good head, surely. It was of 
antique mould, and had an expression of 
much nobility. His face was good, also— 
handsome even now, though the features - 
were so pale and set, and pinched with pain. 
It was evident that he was a stranger in 
town; no one remembered to have seen him 
before. His age was probably about thirty, 
and Lou discovered a crest on the ring 
which he wore on his little finger as soon as 
she found courage to glance at him 

** But he doesn’t need that to prove that 
he is of noble extraction,’ she whispered 
me behind the doctor’s back. 

**Lou, your head is crammed full of ro- 
mances,’”’ I returned. ‘‘ What is it to us 
whether he is of noble extraction or not? 
Poor fellow! I only hope that he will not 
die on our hands. How dreadfully his 
friends would feel if they knew of his con- 
dition—his mother, his wife, his sisters!’ 

“But he hasn’t any wife,’’ she persisted. 
**T am perfectly sure of that.’’ 

I opened my eyes at her with a fear that 
she had suddenly lost her mind. 

**What do you think of the case?’ she 
asked Dr. Clarke, whom she met on his way 
down stairs an hour later. 

“Very serious,” he said, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ There are chances for his recovery, 
but it is doubtful. I have found out his 
address by means of cards in his pockets, 
but it seems that he is an Englishman, liv- 
ing in London, and it seems unlikely that 
any of his friends will be able to reach him, 
though I shall make haste to publish the 
accident in the newspapers,” 

“‘But there is a chance of his recovery! 
Helen, I’m convinced that he’ll get well. 
When I saw him in New York last week, I 
was sure that I should see him again, I 
was sure that I should be acquainted with 
him sometime, and nowI am sure that I 
shall know him many years.” 

**Did you see him in New York!’ I ex- 
claimed, in surprise. 

“Yes, and it seems so strange,” she said. 
“Tt was just such a day as this, a wild 
blustering March day, and walking up Fifth 
Avenue my veil blew off, and lodged grace- 
fully across a gentleman’s face who was. 
walking just behind me. I turned, of 
course, to recover the provoking thing, and 
found him making bewildered efforts to pull 
it from his eyes, But before he succeeded 
in doing so the wind took it again, and he 
had a frantic chase for it down the street. 
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Finally it lodged in a tree, and he hooked it 
down with his cane and returned it to me, 
quite out of breath. As he did so our eyes 
met, and we both burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. Of course I thanked him for his trou- 
ble, and said that the veil wasn’t worth such 
an effort, and the like. But that wasn’t all 
of the meeting, Helen, though as far as 
words are concerned, he said nothing at all. 
It was evident that he felt te same thrill of 
prophecy that I did.” 

I had never heard Lou talk such nonsense 
before, and expressed my disapproval by 
maintaining a severe silence. 

There was no change in Mr. John Gil- 
bert’s condition that day. Dr. Willoughby 
remained at his bedside until late at night, 
and then Dinah, who was a famous nurse, 
and delighted beyond measure with the im- 
portance of her position, took his pluce. 
Lou, with the best of directions for change 
of medicines and the like through the night, 
reclined on a sofa in the next room, and 
tiptoed in where he lay in that deathly stu- 
por every hour or so, so as to be sure that 
everything was right, though Dinah was 
always sure to remember. 

The next day he opened his eyes, and 
looked about him with a blank stare; then 
after that he grew deliiious, and raved 
fearfully for hours and hours together. 
But even in his wildest moods he seemed to 
be conscigus of Lou’s presence. Her touch 
soothed him, and he would take nothing 
from other hands than hers. On the fourth 
day Dr. Willoughby pronounced him better. 
He had slept quietly during the night, his 
pulse was beating more naturally, and -his 
face was losing its expression of pain. 

Lou and I were sitting by his bedside, 
discussing his features with the greatest 
freedom, when he suddenly opened his eyes 
and fixed them on my sister’s somewhat 
guilty countenance. 

“Ah!” he said, in a tone of recognition. 
‘*Then ‘I haven’t been dreaming, after all. 
I iave been conscious ‘that an angel was 
near me all the while; but tell me, am I in 
heaven?”’ 

Lou's cheeks grew crimson. I was very 
much ifclined to laugh, for it never seemed 
to me that Lou, with her piquant nose and 
dancing brow! eyes, ever looked very much 
like an angel, but more like a handsome, 
saucy and willful young womar. I assured 
him that he was still upon earth, but'that 
he had been very ill, and advised him to be 


very quiet and try to go to sleep again. 
He obeyed like an infant, and was soon 
in the depths of the same peaceful slumber.. 

‘Poor fellow, he isn’t himself yet,” 
whispered Lou, with an air of wishing to be 
contradicted on the subject. 

When he did come to himself he was not 
much more reasonable. He was weak, and 
childish, and fretful, and was restless and 
miserable if Lou did not keep Dinah com- 
pany in the continual watch by his bedside, 
and declared that the medicine would do 
him no good unless she gave it to him. 

** Sick or well, he’s in lub wid Miss Lou,” 
remarked Dinah, shaking her sage head; 
*‘and if Dinah’s eyes habn’t got so old that 
they can’t see straight, Miss Lou aint far 
from bein’ dat way wid him, either. And 
we dunno noffin about him, Miss Helen, 
ony he ’pears like somebody. Still, ’pear- 
ances am deceitful!’ 

l never doubted but that Mr. John Gil- 
bert was a gentleman after my first glance 
at him, however, and was no more uneasy 
on that score than I was after securing every 
proof possible that he was of the highest 
respectability, the only son of a wealthy 
English squire who had lately died, doing 
this country on a pleasure trip. He hadn’t 
arelative in the world, and I quite pitied 
him, poor fellow, he seemed to feel it so 
much. So did Lou. 

But as he grew better and stronger he 
grew sad and despondent — wished those 
days could last forever, and complained that 
the doctor was hurrying him into getting , 
well so fast. Matters seemed to be going 
on strangely between him and Lou, and I 
felt a strange foreboding of evil whenever I 
regarded iy sister's radiant face, and saw 
how this stranger was absorbing her every 
thought. Asfor him, his eyes followed her 
everywhere she went with a wistful half- 
tender expression, and one day he said to 
me, watching her as she left the room, as if 
she had some connection with the wish, 
**O Miss Helen, if the March winds had 
only stranded me here two years before, 
what a happy man I should bel”’ 

I did not ask him why, but afterwards I 
remembered this remark, and understood 
its significance. He was quite well now, 
and was going to leave us that day. Lou 
and he had been alone in the library half 
the morréng, and I found her in her own 
room, with her head buried iu the pillows, 
looking like a ghost, 
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“He is engaged to be married, Helen. 
He'told me the whole truth. He cares for 
me—he says that he fell in love with me at 
a glance that day in New York; but I bade 
him goand marry her, because it is the only 
honorable thing he can do. But it is very, 
very hard. O Heien, it isso hard! I shall 
never see him again.’’ 

He was waiting down stairs te bid me 
good-by. I felt unreasonably angry with 
him for bringing so much trouble into our 
midst, and was prepared to be very cold; 
but his sorrow, his gratitude, touched me 
in spite of myself, and the tears came into 
my eyes as I watched him out of siglit. 

Months passed, and we heard nothing 
from him. Lou busied herself over her pur- 
suits, but she was drooping sadly. Her 
cheeks had lost their brilliant color, her 
dancing brown eyes looked very large and 
sad, and it was almost heartbreaking to 
hear her laugh, it was so unlike the old 
merry musical outburst that lent such cheer 
and brightness to the household. I imag- 
ived that a change of scene would do her 
good, and proposed spending the hot 
months at some fashionable watering-place. 
She languidly agreed to all my proposals. 
We went to Long Branch, and at first she 
brightened up wonderfully. The hotel 
where we took up our abode was filled with 
agay crowd which was mostly young people. 
Every moment of the day and evening was 
devoted to pleasure. There were sailing 
parties on the sunshiny sea, rowing parties 
from dusk to moonlight, drives on the 
smooth. hard beach and back on the tree- 
shaded country roads, moonlight flirtations 
on the piazza, and hops in the great saloon 
nearly every night. She was the reigning 
belle. I had never seen her look so hand- 
some. Her cheeks burned with such a vivid 
crimson, and her eyes were so full of radiant 
light. She'seemed really wild with spirits, 
too—managed the crowd of admirers in her 
train with infinite tact, and exerci-ed her 
exquisite taste in the getting up of striking 


* and artistic toilets. But in the midst of it 


all achange suddenly came o’er the spirit 
of her dreams, and she begged me to go 
hoime with her at once, saying she was tired 
to'death. After that her health seemed to 
fail. Dr. Willoughby said that it was only 
debility,.and prescribed tonics and a great 
dealof fresh air; but nothing seemed to do 
her any good. She looked like the ghost of 
her old self; still, there was nothing the 
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matter, she said; she had no pain, she was 
only tired. 

At the end of two years we were fairly 
compelled to give up our old homestead. 
We were in the midst of markets and whole- 
sale stores. The street was a perfect Babel, 
our taxes were enormous; then the city 
wished to build a new post-office where the 
old house stood, and offered us a price for 
the estate which fairly bewildered us, We 
were quite rich, and as we could well afford 
it, Dr. Willoughby advised a trip to Europe; 
it might do Lou good, he said. She really 
brightened up at the prospect of going, and 
as for me, if it had not been for my sister’s 
condition, I should have been perfectly wild 
with delight. I had dreamed of that old world 
so long, of its relics of the past, its treasures 
of art, and the romance of antiquity which 
lingered round its shores, We sailed in De- 
cember, and after spending a month or so 
in London, went over to Paris. We had 
friends in London, and intended to spend 
the winter there, but Lou suddenly took it 
into her head that she must go to Paris. 

“‘T am so afraid that I shall see him, 
Helen,” she said, ‘‘and I could not bear 
that now.”’ 

I knew that she meant John Gilbert, and 
thought it would be as well that she should 
not meet him. She was improving wonder- 
fully, however, and beginning to seem quite 
like her old self. When we reached Paris 
she was even gay, and delighted in every- 
thing that she saw. The brilliant streets 
with their perpetual holiday air, the clatter 
of the musical foreign tongue, the quaint 
little shops with their polite and dressy 
keepers, the old historical buildings, the 
gardens and the art galleries. 

‘* Helen,’’ she said to me one day, “‘ I be- 
lieve that I am going to die, for I feel as if 
all my sorrows were over.’’ 

“I was hoping that a change of scene 
would do as much for you,’’ I replied. 
‘* You were morbid, dear, and this was just 
what you needed. Iam not afraid that you 
will die now.” 

It was a blustering March day, for all the 
world like the one of two years ago, when 
John Gilbert was brought to our house all 
unconscious of what fate had in store for 
him there. Lou and I were walking in the 


. Tuileries, The tree-boughs bent and creak- 


ed; dry leaves blew in clouds; the sky over- 
head was of the deepest blue flecked with 
white clouds. Carriages full of richly- 
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dressed people rolled gayly along, picturesque 
little beggars held out their grimy palms for 
apenny. Lou always wore any quantity of 
floating things, veils, scarfs, sashes, rib- 
bons, and the like. Floating things be- 
came her, and she always disposed them so 
carelessly that I regarded her with appre- 
hension whenever anything stronger than a 
summer zephyr placed its finger on these 
graceful additions to her toilet. 

**Lou, you will surely lose your scarf,” 
I said, touching the gauzy affair that was 
just folded, not tied, round her throat. And 
just then afresh gust came round the cor- 
ner, seized it and whirled it away. 

“Well, let it go,” she said. “Iam not 
going to run after it.” And we walked de- 
liberately on. 

A gentleman who was just turning down 
another walk, however, saw it when it 
blew, and came hurrying up behind us, all 
out of breath, to restore it to its owner. 
Lou turned round to thank him, but after 


uttering a little cry of surprised delight, . 


stood as if spellbound. I turned myself to 
investigate matters, and found Mr. Gilbert 
holding both her hands, and looking as if 
his whole soul were shining out of his 
eyes. 

“T was going to take the steamer for 
America this very night. I could not stay 
aWay any longer,” hesaid. ‘And I should 
have missed you, after all. I think some 
special providence was in the wind that 
dtifted' that scarf away.”’ 

** You seem to have some strange connec- 


tion with the March winds, Mr. Gilbert,” 
said I. They always drift you toward us, 
at least.” 

“True,” he replied; “I believe that my 
good genius lurks in their breath, though 
they were rather rude to my poor head 
once.” 

Lou had withdrawn her hands from his 
clasp, and stood looking very pale, and 
somewhat cold, and surprised. I looked at 
her, and recovered my senses. 

“It is time that we should return to the 
hotel,”? I said. ‘* My sister has been ill, 
and is still something of an invalid. Iam 
very glad to have met you, Mr. Gilbert.” 
(This was a fib.) ‘I hope your wife is 
well.” 

“My wife!’ he exclaimed. “ Did you 
not receive the paper I sent you containing 
news of her death nearly a year ago? And 
are you going to dismiss me in this way? 
I thought you would both meet me as an 
old friend, at least.”” And he regarded Lou 
with very sad reproachful eyes. 

But there is no need for me to relate the 
remainder of the conversation; you know, 
of course, that Lou married him, and they 
lived happily ever afterwards, like a king 
and queen in the old fairy stories. And 
now, though years have passed since then, 
whenever the March winds blow in a par 
ticularly blustering manner, Louw listens’ to 
them as if there were some magic in their 
voices, and says she is always looking for 
some good gift to drift to her feet from their 
whirling wings. 


THE DAILY OCCUPATIONS OF A TURKISH LADY. 


BY A LATE LADY RESIDENT IN TURKEY. 


It occurs to me that it may not prove un- 
interesting to describe the daily occupations 
of a Turkish lady, fettered as she is. by a 
life which: debars her from joining in the 
ordinary househould duties that are binding 
onus. For imagine how different the ex- 
istence of us American women would at once 
become, if, though all the details of home 
life must be attended to, they nevertheless 
had to be carried on without showing our 
faces to our tradesmen, or to our doctor, or 
to any one of our gentlemen acquaintances 
—if both we and our servants must manage 
to get through life and be constantly guard- 
ed and on our guard against being seen. 


Who would buy and sell for us? How 
should we ourselves be able to carry on the 
everyday business of life? Who would 
take our children out for exercise? What 
would become of the education of our boys 
and girls? We shall see by-and-by how all 
this is arranged, but we can at once perceive 
that in a land where women have not free 
egress from their homes, domestic life must 
become complicated and hindered in a vari- 
eiy of ways unknown amongst us. In fact, 
domestic life in Turkey is altogether differ- 
ent from ours, those arrangements on which 
much of the comfort of a family depends 
not being regulated by the mistress of the 
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house. She has very little to do with house- 
hold mattérs, and need not trouble herself 
with thoughts of economy in food and dress, 
for she is treated much as we treat our pret- 
ty caged birds, expecting them to be con- 
tent with what is set before them, to eat and 
drink, to keep their gay plumage in good 
condition, and be happy, merry and songful 
in their gilded cages. A Turkish lady is 
not, however, a mere dressed-up dolj; she is 
quite aware that she has responsibilities, 
and tries to live up to what her religion 
(false though it be) teaches. The first duty 
of, her day is to rise before dawn and _ per- 
form the customary ablutious preparatory 
to prayer, and this in the cold winter weath- 
er is no pleasant task. She has gone to bed 
ready-dressed, baggy trousers and all, aud 
has only had to slip on her thick wadded 
jacket, or heurka, which takes the place of 
our dressing-gown; still, though she must 
scrupulously wash her hands, aud feet, and 
face, and ears in cold water, ejaculating as 
she does so such phrases as, ‘* O, that my 
ears were opened to receive instruction!’’— 
**O, that my hands were clean from evil 
deeds!’—and though she must stand with 
bare feet, she will nevertheless wait to ad- 
just the niche of her prayer-curpet so that it 
may point directly to Mecca, and will never 
neglect the modest covering of white muslin 
thrown over the head, notwithsianding 
there is no eye to watch her in the retire- 
ment.of herown room. Her slave, who has 
risen to. wake her, and place her slippers, 
prays at the same time as her mistress, eith- 
er in the same room or in a room adjoining; 
and, the last thanksgiving finished, the 
prayer-carpets are folded with reverential 
care and put into their wrappers; then both 
lady and slave creep again to their beds on 
the floor, and sleep soundly under soft wad- 
ded quilts, or yourghans, that have the merit 
of keeping off the damp mists which arise 
from the Bosphorus, and which blankets 
would only absorb. Even the flat pillows 
and mattresses are of wool, like the wadded 
quilt; the latter is not white, like ours, but 
has a facing of some bright alpaca, or coarse 
musliv, ornamented with a strange old-fash- 
ioned pattern representing flowers or ani- 
mals of most varied hues and proportions, 
not to be found in the canons of our art. 
The mattresses are in colored casings of the 
same sort of pattern, and made for show as 
well as use. But we must suppose our lady 
to have awoke at last, and to have passed 


from her bed to her divan. This is no very 
great change, as she is still half asleep, and 
remains so till she has smoked her cigarette 
or pipe. Her slave at the same time serves: 
her some strong coffee in a tiny cup like an 
eggcup, which she usually drinks without 
sugar. She will perhaps smoke three or 
four pipes in succession before she rouses 
herself to the business of the day. The first 
thing is to wash her face and hands; and as 
she has no toilet-table a slave brings to her 
divan a silver basiu, or layen, made with a 
perforated movable cover, which allows of 
the lady’s washing in a stream of water 
slowly poured from the ibri, or silver jug, 
without her eyes being offended by the sight 
of soapy water. W2.th the Turks it is al- 
most a moral obligation to wash in running 
water, and they think our way detestable, 
Even their baths, or hzmuins, are so ar- 
ranged as to make this possible. The lady 
has now to consider what dress she will put 
on, and many suits will be brought her 
from her adjoining hazna, or box-room, and 
‘be spread out before heron the other divans 
of the room, there being no tables in the 
apartment. Each suit is neatly folded in its 
own Wrapper, and forms a flat parcel which 
the bare-footed haznajees, or serving- 
women, carry daintily and silently on their 
open palms, and present with untiring pa- 
tience Lill their capricious mistress does at 
last make her choice. The gedjalik, or 
night-suit, is then seut away to be ironed 
ready for night, and the lady attires herself 
for the day. Visitors who happen to be 
staying in the house are then admitted to 
chat and smoke whilst the important busi- 
ness of arranging the headdress is going on. 
This requires great nicety, aud occupies a 
large proportion of the time of dressing; and 
as our lady has not breakfasted we must 
suppose she is sipping her tchorba, or thin 
chicken broth made with rice, whilst her 
slave or a friend’ is twisting a piece of card- 
board into a square of bright-colored gauze; 
cornerwise. The mere dressing of the hair 
is not a long affair, as many ladies wear it 
short and just resting on theneck; but those 
who can boast of plentiful tresses usually’ 
plait it on each side, and let it hang down 
the back when they are at home, but knot it 
together if they are going out. There is no 
dressing-table before which the lady can sit 
at her ease whilst completing her toilet; so 
her slave has to’ stand, instead, holding a 
square hand-mirror during ‘all the’tedious 
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process of making and putting on the head- 
dress; other slaves have to stand near to 
hand pins at the instant they aré wanted, 
ready to anticipate the lady’s slightest wish 
lest she should fly out in a fit of impatience 
at supposing she is being kept waiting. 
Having at last leisure to think of something 
besides her toilet, the lady will rest a little 
and tell her rosary. ‘This consists of ninety- 
nine beads, divided into three equal sets, 
and she repeats three chief phrases three- 
and-thirty times before she has completed 
one round. During this devotional exer- 
cise, which goes on in a low monotone, the 
lady will occasionally interrupt herself to 
give an order, or to nod an affirmative to 
some question asked of her in dumb-show. 
When she has finished, she will proceed to 
carry oul some plan on which her mind has 
been dwelling all the time of her mechani- 
cal prayer. She will probably first direct 
her steps to her hazna, and there see that 
her personal attendants are occupied in 
some way. One will be cutting out a new 
Sustan, or dress; another ironing the yash- 
maks, or squares of new muslin; and if their 
work does not please, they will have to go 
through it again. Perhaps a slave is work- 
ing at machine-stitching, and her mistress 
may take her place for atime. Both mis- 
tress and slave show themselves apt at work- 
ing in this way, but the one will not care to 
persevere with the work, and soon goes off 
to complete her tour of inspection. The 
yatak-khaneh, or storeroom for clean bed- 
ding, next claims her attention. This isa 
room in the basement, where piles of mat- 
tresses in clean covers line the walls, and 
soft folded yourghans are kept ready for use. 
The presence of the mistress is very neces- 
sary from time to time in the yatak-khaneh, 
as she directs what materials shall be made 
into yourghans, and points out that the 
finest, which are composed of some very 
rich stuff—perhaps embroidered silk—shall 
be reserved for guests of the highest rank, 
and those of plain silk, figured alpaca, flow- 
ered chintz or muslin, be put into sets for 
such-and-such guests; this is an important 
duty; as every guest must have a bed whose 
richness befits her rank, and indicates the 
consideration in which she is held. It is the 
same with the mosquito-net which is ar- 
ranged over each bed in summer; some are 
of plain white net, some of figured net, some 
of the very finest colored Chinese gauze. 
But at noon our lady has again to betake 


herself to her ablutions and: her prayers, 
and either before or after will partake of 
the first substantial meal of the day, which 
corresponds to the French second dejeuner. 
We will not follow her through all the vari- 
ous courses—tchorba, and roast lam) stuffed 
with rice and currants, and endless dishes 
of vegetable-, pastry, sweets and fruits, ac- 
companied with bowls of sweet orange or 
cherry sherbet. If the lady has friends or 
relatives eating with her (ler husband only 
very rarely joins her meal), she is not 
obliged by etiquette to remain at table till 
all have finished; indeed, it would be a 
great stretch of politeness to remain sitting 
longer than need be in a position which 
cramps one’s nether limbs to a painful de- 
gree. The lady withdraws, therefore, as 
soon as she pleases, and washing the deli- 
cate fingers which have been dipped by 
turns into greasy and sweet compounds, she 
retires from the yemek-oda, or dining-room, 
to her saloon, where she again smokes and 
drinks coffee. This is the moment for her 
black attendant eunuch to come to pay his 
respects, and hnow the khunum’s plans 
about going out in her carriage or cvique, or 
to bring her some interesting bit of gossip, 
This black servant is in reality very much 
the master of the lady’s movements, but he 
has tact enough to be very respeciful, and 
only ventures to sit in her presence on a 
low flat cushion, at her especial invitation. 

With the exception of the red tasselled 
fez, these eunuchs dress alla Franca in the 
finest broadcloth, long-tailed coats, and wear 
polished kid boots, chains and rings. They 
are wonderfully suave iu manner unless 
thwarted, and then they can be very savage. 
They will sometimes instigate a mistress to 
punish her slaves with great severity for a 
fault, and very often these semi-official talks 
will end in the disgrace of this or that cal- 
pha (slave). But if the lady intends to go 
out, she will not linger over her chat; on 
the contrary, the very idea of going out fills 
her with excitement, and she can think of 
nothing else. She hastily gives orders 
which ninas (mothers, or old. lady duennas, ) 
are to attend her, which calpha is to act as 
chibouquejee, or pipe-bearer, carrying her 
little tehunta, or hand-bag filled with a pro- 
vision of choice tobacco and leaflets of siiver 
paper with which to manufacture a supply 
of cigarettes for immediate consumption. 
To do this properly she requires a tiny. 
wooden funnel and ramrod; she musi also 
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be sure to take the small amber or jewelled 
mouthpiece into which the cigarettes are to 
be fitted. The lady hurries off toa small 
room near the door by which she is to leave 
the house. Here coffee is served her the 
last thing before she puts on her yashmak, 
or muslin headpiece. This last has to be 
adjusted with the utmost care, as the wear- 
er would have a very comical appearance if 
it were at all awry. Again the slaves hold 
the mirror and the ever-needed pins. The 
lady darkens her eyebrows and eyelashes, 
and shrouds herself in the snowy muslin, 
which is either a foil to her beauty, or soft- 
ens a not too brilliant complexion. The 
yashmak on, she sits waiting for her car- 
riage, or caique, looking through the kaffes, 
or wooden trellis-work blind, which is al- 
ways a favoriteamusement. The last thing 
she puts on is the heavy overcloak, or ferid- 
jee, which has to be held together, grasped 
by the left hand, and kept so nearly all the 
time it is worn. 

We will suppose the caique, or long nar- 
rew boat, is the chosen conveyance; the 
lady reclines in the bottom of it on crimson 
cushions, the old nina beside her, and her 
slaves opposite. The eunuch sits on the 
arched top behind the:khanum, and holds a 
very large fringed umbrella over her head: 
The caique glides through the azure waves, 
perhaps it stops at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia, and the party alights to take a turn in 
the pretty sheltered valley where many 


other such parties are strolling, or sitting-on. 


carpets: in picturesque groups, diseussing 
sweetmeats or fruits, and criticising and 
envying the Frank ladies who are prome- 
nading arm-in-arm with their husbands or 
gentlemen friends. Very likely the khanum 
here meets her children, both boys and little 
girls, who have been away from her care in 
the hands of the lollahs, or men-attendants, 
since the early morning. The mother 
laughs with her children, plies them with 
sweets, and gives them some coins to spend, 
looks on amused at their antics, admires 
their knowingness and clever speeches. She 
lets them, however, go their way, and she 
will, after a time, tear herself from the gay 
. scene and go off again in her caique to pay 
some visit. We will not follow her here, 
visits having beeu so often described. The 
khauum may stay on her way home to rest 
beside some itchesma, or fountain, for all 
_ Turkish women love to sit and sing softly 
to themselves by the waterside. 
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Once returned home, the khanum is. di- 
vested of her outer wraps by waiting hand- 
maidens. Again she rests om her divan, 
smokes, sips coffee, and retails the news.of 
the day to those visitors who have arrived 
in her absence, or to the ninas and upper 
calphas of her household. Shortly before 
the dinner-hour she may expect a ceremo-. 
nious visit from her husband, and she finds 
enough in his short conversation to last her 
as texts for her own during the whole even- 
ing. Her children come to be fondled at 
this time, but presently she sends them 
away till dinner, whilst she prepares for the 
prayer at sunset. 

As the sun goes down one Turkish day 
ends and another begins, and the precise 
moment of twelve o’clock is marked by the 
sudden quavering cry of the muezzin from, 
the madneh or gallery of the minaret. This 
moment varies with each day, and therefore. 
the Moslem waits, watch in hand, ready. to. 
set it to the-correet time as soon as. the.call, 
to prayer resounds—for on knowing the 
right hour depends the faithful discharge of 
prayer five times daily. Dinner succeeds 
the prayer, then chitchat, then a quiet 
game at cards (the favorite one being some- 
thing like our cribbage), or draughts, or 
baekgammon fills up the time till two hours 
after sunset, when the last prayer pre- 
scribed. for the day has to be observed. It 
should be noticed that there is a prayer to. 
be said three hours before sunset, but if the 
khanum is out visiting she omits. this, or 
perhaps. says it on retiring to ress The 
latter part of the evening may be spent in 
various: amusements, If it is winter, old 
jewelry is got out; its resetting is planned; 
sometimes it is broken up, and: the stones 
them serve to amuse their possessor evening, 
after evening, for she will arrange and re- 
arrange them on a piece of white paper, 
tracing, by means of a pencil, such chanee- 
like designs as the stones may happen to 
fom, — 

But a more way of spending the 
evening is in receiving visitors of high rank, 
and the hostess will then frequently cali for 
4 performance from her dancing girls (who 
at other times are occupied as waitresses, 
ironers, etc.) These girls, four or five to 
gether, perform certain wonderfully awk- 
ward gyrations, wo the sound of their own 
plaintive singing and the clashing of casta- 
nets. The dunce usually represents a love- 
story, which is chosen by the leading dancer _ 
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(according as it ends tragically or happily) 
to suit the mood of the: mistress. 

Another faverite way of spending the 
evening is to listen tova concert of singing 
girls, who sit in a semicircle and accompa- 
ny their voices -with the kemengeh (violin), 
the ood (lute), the kanoon (dulcimer), and 
the tar (tambourine). Professional players 
—Armenians, Greeks and Syrians—-are oc- 
casionally permitted to give an entertain- 
ment in the harem, and are stationed ina 
part of the room which is curtained off 
from the audience. Such a concert will 
sometimes be kept up till past midnight, 
the khanum and her friends never wearying 


of theromantic chanted love-ditties. When 
the lady does retize to her Jow couch, she 
will probably .cail dor a stony-teller to sit 
near her and go over again the oft-told tale 
of adventure and faithful love, which has 
so powerfully excited her imagination as to 
have scared sleep for the time. The mo- 
notonous accents, rising and falling in the 
same repeated cadence, will at last hush the 
listener to repose ; then. the tired story-teller, 
who is probably the slave iu attendance, 
will steal softly away to her bed, and silence 
will settle down upon the household till 
cock-crow shall arouse them to recommence 
such another day on the morrow. 


BERENGARIA OF NAVARRE. 


BY MRS, CABOLINE ORNE. 


Tue following isa brief abstract of the 
life of Berengaria of Navarre, from the 
time that she and Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
met, until she became his wife and his 
queen. 

It was at a grand tournament given by 
her brother that Berengaria, daughter of 
the king of Navarre, and Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion first met. Riechard.at that time was 
Count de Poitu, and was engaged to Alice, 
termed by some writers, the fair and frail. 
She was a princess of France, and though 
Richard's engagement to her prevented him 
from offering his hand to Berengaria, it 
could not hinder him from being charmed 
with the beauty of her person and mind. 

Berengaria’s brother, who belonged to a 
family of cultivated tastes, was, like Rich- 
ard, a troubadour poet, This naturally 
gave him free-access tothe family. ‘No 
one,” says the historian, ‘“‘ean:marvel that 
the love of the ardent Richard should :be 
strengthened when he the..beautiful, 
the cultivated and virtuous Berengaria (who 
reciproeated his love) in the familiar. inter- 
course which sprang from his. friendship 
with her gallant brother.” 

But though the question of the engage- 
ment between the Princess Alice-and Rich- 
ard was debated more than once, it long re- 
mained undecided, and hope deferred was 
the fate of the lion-hearted Richard and 
the fair flower of Navarre. Finally the de- 


cision was made, brought about by misde-" 


meanors of the princess of France. The 
events are quaintly related in the rhymes of 


Piers of Langtoft, in which Richard is made 
to say: 


“This was a great trespass, 
And against my own witte 
If I Alice take.” 


Richard and Berengaria were now be- 
trothed without delay. In honor of this 
betrothment Richard instituted an order of 
knights, who pledged themselves, in a fra- 
ternity with the king, to scale the-walls of 
Acre; and that they might be known in the 
storming of that city, the king appointed - 
them to wear a blue band of leather on the 
left leg, from which they were called knights 
of the blue thong. 

Soon afterward Richard embarked in his 
favorite galley, named by him, ‘Trenc-de- 
mere, literally meaning, cut-the-sea. The 
immediate marriage-of ‘Richard and Beren- 
garia was prevented by the season of Lent; 
and as etiquette did not permit his be- 
trothed to embark in the Trenc-de-mere, 
under the direct .protection of her lover, 
she sailed in company. with his sister, Queen 
Joanna, under the care of the brave knight 
called Stephen de Turnham. 

Richard led the van of the fleet. Thus, 
with a hundred.and fifty ships, .and fifty 
galleys, did lion-hearted Richard, and his 
bride and sister, hoist sail for Palestine, 
where Philip Augustus had already com- 
menced the siege of Acre, It was not long 
before they had the ill-fortune to be over- 
taken by atempest. The ship in which the 
chancellor sailed and two others were borne 
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down, and all on board perished. Queen 
Joanna was alarmed for herself, but Beren- 
garia thought only of Richard’s safety. As 
Piers Langtoft said: ‘ 


“The maiden Berengare— 
She was sore affright, 
That neither far nor near 

The king rode in sight.” 


When the gale had somewhat abated King 
Richard, after mustering his navy, found 
that not only the ship was missing on board 
of which was the chancellor, who had in 
charge the great seal, but that which bore 
the precious freight of his sister and his 
bride. He subsequently learned that their 
galley found shelter in the harbor of Lim. 
oussa; when the despot, who was ruler of 
the dominion, was so angry when he found 
who the ladies were aboard the galley, that 
Stephen de Turnham gave signal to leave 
‘the harber, and row with all speed into the 
offing. 

When Richard saw the galley tossing and 
laboring heavily in the offing, he became 
infuriated with the suspicion ikat some 
wrong had been offered them, and leaped, 
armed as he was, into the first boat that 
could be made ready. His anger increased 
on learning that the queen’s galley had put 
into the bay in the storm, but had been 
driven from shelter by the threats of the 
Greek despot, At the time of Richard’s 
landing the islanders were busily employed 
in plundering the wreck of the chancellor’s 
ship.. As, this self-styled emperor, though 
iu behaviour worse than a pagan, professed 
to be a Christian, Richard sent him a civil 


- message, suggesting the propriety to leave 


off plundering his wrecks. The answer re- 
turned by the despot was, ‘* that whatever 
goods were throwr on his island by the 
sea he should take without asking leave of 
any one.”’ 

~* They shall be bought full dear, by Jesu, 
heaven’s king,” was Richard’s answer; and 
then with battle-axe in hand, he led his 
crusaders so boldly to the rescue that the 
mock emperor and his Cypriots scampered 
into Limoussa, the capital of the island, 
touch faster than they had left it. 


King Richard witheut delay made signals 
for Queen Joanna's galley to enter. the .har- 
bor. Berengaria, greatly exhiausted. with 
fatigue and terror, was welcomed on shore 
by the conquering king, “ when,’ says 
the cbronicier,. ‘‘there was joy and jove 
enow.”’ 

As soon as the coast was clear magnificent 
preparations were made at Limoussa for the 
nuptials and coronation of King Richard 
and Berengaria. 

The costumes of these royal personages at 
this high solemnity are thus described; 

King Richard wore a rose-color satin tunic 
belted round his waist; his mantle was of 
striped silver tissue, brocaded with silver 
half moons; his sword of fine Damascus 
steel had a hilt of gold and a silver scaled 
sheath; on his head he wore a scarlet bon- 
net brocaded in gold with figures of animals. 
He bore a truncheon in his hand. His 
Spanish steed was led before hii saddled, 
and bitted with gold, the saddle being in- 
laid with precious stones. Two little golden 
lions were fixed on it in the place of a crup- 
per. They were represented with their paws 
raised in act to strike each other. In this 
attire, the chronicler adds, Rictiard, who 
had yellow curls, a bright eomplexion, and 
a figure like Mars himself, appeared a per- 
fect model of military and manly grace, _, 

Berengaria in her bridal attire is described 
as having ber hair parted on the brow, ac- 
cording to the fashion of unmarried ladies. 
A transparent veil open at each side like 
the Spanish mantillas, hangs behind, and 
covers the rich tresses at their length. The 
veil is confined by a regal diadem of pecu- 
liar splendor, swudded with several bands of 
gems, and surmounted by fleur-de-lis, to 
Which so much foliage is added as to give it 
the appearance of a double crown; perhaps 
because she was crowned queen of Cyprus 
as well as England. 

‘‘And there, in the joyous month of May, 
1191,” says an ancient writer, ‘in the flour- 
ishing and spacious isle of Cyprus, cele- 
brated as the very abode of the goddess of 
love, did King Richard solemnly take to 
wife his beloved Lady Berengaria.” 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN. 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY MRS, H. LOVETI CAMERON, 


[This Story was commenced in the November Number of the Magazine.} 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HER LAST WORDS. 


Cis TRAVERS was breakfasting at his 
friend’s rooms in the Temple. It was a 
bright clear morning; the sun streamed in 
through the big dusty windows, and lit up 
the dingy old rooms cheerily. There were 
eggs, and kidneys, and muffins, all laid out 
on quaint old-fashioned blue china, in 
which Wattie took great pride, being some- 
what of a connoisseur; a finely-chased sil- 
ver teapot, and curious-shaped sugar-bow] 
and milk jug—like the china, relics of past 
extravagances; whilst on the fire the bright 
copper kettle steamed and fizzed away mer- 
rily. It was altogether as daintily set-out 
a little breakfast-table as you could wish to 
see. And the two young men were in the 
best of spirits. 

* Fetch me the kettle, Cis, and help your- 
self to kidneys,”’ says Wattie, standing up 
while he pours out the tea, after a fashion 
that male beings have when they preside at 
the breakfast-table. you see Gretch- 
en last night?” 

** Yes, I looked in on my way home,”’ an- 
swers Cis, with his mouth full of muffin. 

“Ah! very imprudent of you,” says Wat- 
tie, censoriously. Well, how is she get- 
‘ting on?” 

“ O, first rate; two new pupils since last 
week, and she looks as rosy and happy as 
‘possible. Do think! the dear little girl of- 
‘fered me three pounds, to pay for the doc- 
tor’s bill, she said. Of course I wouldn’t 
‘take it.”’ 

“I wish she wasn’t quite so fond of you, 
and I wish she would marry David Ander- 
son,”’ said wiser Wattie. 

“Well, I don’t, then—marry that boor, 
indeed!’ 

“You had better take care that Miss 
Blair doesn’t hear of your evening visits to 
‘Gretchen; there would be an end of your 
hances there,”’ answered his friend. 

“Well, of all the rubbish I ever heard 
you talk?’ began Cis, impatiently; and 


then there came a sharp knock, and Mrs. 
Stiles’s head, in extreme dishabille, decora- 
ted with manifold whity-brown curl-papers, 
surmounted with afar from spotless cap, 
which, from its peculiar shape and crum- 
pled appearance, suggested irresistibly the 
idea that she must have slept in it, was 
poked furtively in at the door, 

“A tallygrum for you, please, sir,’’ said 
this lady, holding out the dusky pink mis- 
sive in the corner of her apron. 

** You may call it rub..ish, Cis,’ Wattie 
was saying, in answer to his friend’s last 
remark, and laughing carelessly as he took 
the telegram from Mrs. Stiles’s hand; and 
then he opened it leisurely, for nobody 
now-a-days feels nervous at the sight of a 
telegram. 

A minute of silence whilst he read, and 
then a cry of horror burst from his lips: 

*O my God!” 

‘*What is the matter?’’ cried Cis, spring- 
ing to his feet in amazement, as his friend 
turned as white as a sheet, and the pink 
paper fluttered to the floor. 

Cis picked it up and read: 

“From Miss Blair, Sotherne Court, to 
Walter Ellison, Esq., Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple.—Georgie has lad a bad accident. 
Come down at once to Sotherne, and bring 
Cis. Lose no time.” 

They bore it well, as men do such sudden 
blows; Wattie, as might have been expect- 
ed, being the least upset of the two, 

“We shall catch the 11.25 if we look 
sharp,”’ he said, as soon as he could speak, 
rapidly turning over the pages of Bradshaw. 

“Go back to your rooms, and get your 
bag, Cis, and meet me at the station. You 
must look sharp, though—we have only 
thirty-five minutes.”’ 

And Cis, who was shaking and trembling 
all over, obeyed him in silence. 

Down at Sotherne Court, Georgie on her 
sick bed was moaning over and over again: 

“ Have they come yet? when will they be 
here? how much longer will they be?’ ina 
weak fretful voice. 
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On the bed by her side lay old Chanti- 
cleer. Early in the morning she had asked 
for him, and a messenger had been sent to 
Broadley to bring him over. 

“Don’t think me foolish,”’ she had said, 
“but I should like him to lie on the bed 
where I can stroke him, poor old boy!’ 
And her lightest wish was, of course, a law 
to those who watched by her. 

The old hound lay with his head resting 
on his great white paws, gazing up at her 
fixedly and piteously, with every now and 
then a low whine of sympathy. And who 
shall say that in that faithful canine heart 
there was not at least a partial knowledge 
of the dread change that was about to be- 


fall his young mistress? Little Flora, who | 


had been brought over with the dog, 
crouched at the bottom of the bed, trying 
to stifle her sobs. 

“Don’t cry, Flora,” said her sister once. 
** Look here! I leave poor old Chanticleer 
to you; you will be very fond of him, wont 
you, for my sake? and don’t forget to give 
the poor old boy his bread and milk in the 
morning—he will miss it so, if he doesn’t 
get it; and now he has so few teeth, he 
likes it better than anythingelse. You will 
promise me not to forget it, Flora?”’ 

“Yes, Georgie,” sobbed the little girl; 
and then Juliet drew her away into an ad- 
joining room, and took her on her lap, and 
let her sob and cry upon her shoulder till 
she was fairly worn out. 

By three o’clock the two young men had 
arrived. A faint flush came into Georgie’s 
face when she was told that they had 
come. 

“Papa,” she said, turning to her father, 
“T want to see Wattie by himself—quite 
_ alone, with no one else in the room. May 
I? do you mind?” 

And so they all left the room, and Wattie 
went in alone. 

What passed between them during those 
solemn parting moments no one ever knew; 
no sound came from within the room to the 
ears of those who stood waiting outside the 
door; but, after about a quarter of an hour, 
Wattie came out, and rushed past them 
blinded with tears—out at the open hall 
door, away down the slopes of the garden, 
there to work away the first anguish of his 
sorrow by himself. 

And presently the squire went out after 
him. He found him lying prone at the foot 
of a tree, stretched along the damp grass. 
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“* Wattie—my dear boy, my poor boy, do 
get up!’ 
and a dazed white face; but when he saw 
that it was the squire, he got up. 

you ever forgive said the old 
man, in a broken voice. “It was I who 
made her ride the mare, though you had 
written to warn heragainst her. She didn’t 
want to ride her, but I made her; it was my 
cursed obstinacy—and now I have killed 
her—I have killed my child!’ 

“Don't say that, sir!’ said Wattie, pass- 
ing his arm within the old man’s; ‘‘it is 
God’s doing; no one was to blame; she was 
80 good—too good to liye!’ 

“*O my boy, how I wish I had let you be 
engaged to her—perhaps this might never 
have happened,”’ cried the squire. 

‘We cannot tell,” answered Wattie, 
gravely; ‘‘ at all events, such self-reproaches 
can avail nothing now. Come, sir, you 
look so illand tired, take one turn down 
the garden with me—the fresh air will do 
you good—and tell me as we go how it all 
happened, for you forget that I know noth- 
ing beyond what the telegram has told me, 
and then we will go back to her.’’ 

So the old man leaned upon his arm, and 
told him all the pitiful story over again— 
everything from the beginning, all about 
Georgie’s patience and goodness, and all 
about his own stubbornness and harshness 
to her. He poured out his whole heart to 
him, and the recital did him good. 

When the two entered the house again 
they stopped short with one accord, and 
grasped each other’s hands ere they went 
back into the sick room. Everything was 
forgiven between them; and from that hour 
to his dying day Squire Travers loved Wat- 
tié Ellison as his own son. 

And after that they none of them left her 
room any more until the end. Towards 
four o’clock Georgie became very much 
weaker, and it soon grew evident to those 
around her that Mrs. Trayers and Mary, 
who hada long cross journey, and could 
not possibly reach Sotherne before six 
o’clock, would not arrive in time to see her 
alive. 

Dr. Ramsden came again for the second 
time that day, and suggested what he could 
to make her more comfortable; she did not 
suffer pain, only uneasiness; and then he 
me obliged to leave, promising to call again 
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It was Juliet who with gentle hands 
smoothed the pillows of the dying girl, and 
moistened her parched lips, and bathed her 
hot head with cooling scents. Juliet had, 
like many impetuous restless women, an 
inborn genius for nursing the sick. Her 
step was soft but swift, her hand gentle but 
firm, and her eye quick and ready te see 
what was wanted. Georgie often glanced 
up at her gratefully, as, unweariediy pa- 
tient, she bent over her to minister to the 
hundred little requirements of a sick bed. 

After along silence, broken only by the 
whispers of those around her, Georgie sud- 
denly spoke in a strong clear voice: 

Juliet!’ 

“Yes, darling?” 

**T want you to promise me to marry Cis; 
it would be such a comfort to poor papa. 
I think it would almost make up to him for 
losing me. Give me your hand, Cis, and 
yours, Juliet; there, now say you will try 
and love him. I think I shall rest easier in 


my grave if you will say you will—it will be 
such a gleam of happiness by-and-by for 
poor papa!’ 

- What could Juliet do? 


Georgie had taken their hands—hers and 
her brother’s, and had joined them together 
between her own little white ones. The 
one thought, poor child, in her weakened 
bewildered brain, half dulled already by ill- 
ness and approaching death, was that some- 
thing should be done to comfust her father 
after she was gone. : 

How could Juliet over that deathbed 
speak of her own love-troubles—troubles 
that, in the awful excitement of the last 
twenty-four hours, seemed to have faded 
away into absolute insignificance? How 
could she vex that dying girl with doubts 
and perplexities? What should she do? 

Cis was gazing at her across the bed with 
big blue eyes, haggard with weeping and 
misery, and yet full of love and yearning to 
herself; and Georgie was saying over again, 
with the gentle impatience of those who are 
very ill: 

Come, Juliet, you will promise to marry 
him—wont you?”’ 

And Juliet, driven to speak, and tunable 
to speak as she ought to have done, whis- 
pered: 

** Yes, Georgie dear, I will promise.’’ 

The dying girl raised the two hands she 
held to her lips, whilst a faint gleam of 
pleasure stole over her pale face. Then she 

22 


called her father toher. He half raised her 
up, and she rested her head upon his 
shoulder. 

** Juliet will marry Cis, papa,” she said, 
“‘and that will be a great comfort to you; 
now I shall die happier.” 

After that she never spoke again. Ina 
little while she passed into that strange bor- 
derland of unconsciousness in which so 
many spend their last hours on earth. 

Most awful, most solemn time of mystery, 
when the soul, whilst struggling to be free, 
hovers between earth and beaven, and the 
spirit, darkened and obscured, lingers still 
in the body it has already partially left! 

Quite motionless were the watchers around 
her: her father supporting her head against 
bis shoulder; her lover, with his hand fast 
locked in hers, kneeling by her side; little 
Flora, trembling and shivering with fright, 
close held in her brother's arms; and Juliet 
standing with bowed head at the foot of the 
bed. And old Chanticleer was by her side, 
watching her silently with the rest. And 
so, surrounded by those who loved her in 
life, softly and painlessly Georgie Travers’s 
gentle spirit passed away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A WINDY WALK. 


CuristMAS had come and gone—Christ- 
mas, the saddest day in all the year for 
those who have suffered and lost —sad 
therefore to three-fourths of the population 
of the Christian world; for how many in 
every land are those who sorrow! 

January was nearly over, the crocuses 
and snowdrops were cropping up thickly in 
bright compact rows in the Sotherne flower- 
beds, and down below in the vailey the 
green grass had already grown up ever Geor- 
gie Travers’s grave. 

Juliet Blair was wandering alone about 
the garden walks, with a sad wearied face, 
Ever since that deathbed scene she had 
been perplexed by the one absorbing mem- 
ory of that promise which had been wrung 
so unwillingly from her by her dead friend, 

Was not a promise to a dying person the 


most solemn and binding of any promise — 


that can be given? Would not the breach 
of such a promise be a dire and mortal sin, 
provoking the wrath of Heaven to fall in 
curses on the faithless promiser? Was she 
in very truth bound to marry Cecil Travers? 
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She asked herself these questions over and 
over again a hundred times a day. 

Nothing had been said to her by either 
Cis or his father upon the subject; but she 
knew well that they had not forgotten it, 
and she felt instinctively that they were but 
waiting for her to speak of it. 

Juliet, was very lonely in these days. Not 
one word had she received from that far- 
distant. lover who had left her, as she 
thought, so cruelly and so heartlessly. 
Through Mr, Bruce she had, indeed, heard 
that he had arrived safely in India, and that 
he was well; but there had come no word to 
her from him. Through all these weary 
weeks she had pined and sickened to hear 
from him, and nothing had come to her 
day after day, except the same dead cold 
silence, 

The conviction was forced upon her that 
he had treated her shamefully—that he had 
trifled with her—amusing himself by win- 
ning her heart, only to fling it back to her 
‘with scorn and mockery; and that now he 
had utterly forgotten her! She had neither 
home-life nor home love to fill up the great 
emptiness of her heart—and Juliet was one 
who could not live without love. 

Her stepmother she absolutely disliked, 
and she had not a relation in the world with 
whom she was even on intimate terms; 
whilst poor Georgie, the one friend whom 
she had been fond of, and who had brought 
affection and sympathy into her life, had 
been taken from her by a sudden and awful 
death. 

Juliet wohdered vaguely why she had not 
been killed instead of herfriend. Georgie’s 
death had brought sorrow to so many, utter 
desolation to her old father, and scarcely 
Jess 10 her young lover. Whereas, if she, 
Juliet, had died in her place, who would 
‘have sorrowed for her—who would even 
have missed her? 

How dreary and empty her life was! She 
looked at what might be her lot, if she 
ehose—with a husband who would assured- 
ly love her, and whose family were pre- 
pared to welcome her with open arms; such 
a marriage would be better, she thought, 
than this utter loneliness—and since the 
man she cared for loved her not, why not 


_ marry, Cis as well as any other? 


At this point of her reflections Mrs. Blair 


across the garden to join her. 


** How. much longer are you going to 
smother yourself up in that horrid crape?’”’ 


were her first words, pointing to her step- 
daughter's sable garments, 

** Till Easter, probably,” answered Juliet, 
coldly. 

Mrs. Blair lifted her hands and eyes. 
“My dearest Juliet! really I think you 
overstrain your expression of feeling—it is 
not as if the poor thing had been any rela- 
tion, you know.” 

“I have told you before,” said Juliet, 
impatiently, ‘‘ that I shall wear mourning 
for dear Georgie as if she had been my 
sister,” 

“Your sister! ahem! my dear—that will 
be great encouragement for somebody we 
know, wont it?” said the widow, slyly. 

Juliet, with reddened cheeks, was silent 
for a moment, and then, with one of those 
sudden impulses to which she so often gave 
way, she said: 

‘*You may as well know, Mrs. Blair, 
that I shall very probably marry Cecil Tra- 
vers; so pray don’t torment me any further 
about him.” 

**My darling girl!’ cried her stepmother, 
**how charmed, how delighted Lam! Pray 
let me congratulate you! And are you really 
engaged ?” 

*“No, I am not engaged,” said Juliet, 
withdrawing herself from the encircling 
arms which her stepmother had rapturously 
flung around her. “Iam not engaged, so 
please don’t mention it to any one, but I 
believe I shall be shortly, and I don’t wish 
to speak about it again.” 

Here Hizgs appeared on thé lawn with a 
note for his mistress. Jt was from Wattie, 
who was staying at Broadley, and ‘ran thus: 


pear Miss BLAR,—It would be 
very kind of you if you would come over 
and see the squiresoon. He frets after you 
sadly; and sometimes I hardly know what 
to do with him, He is so utterly broken 
down, that it is quite distressing to see him. 
Cecil has a delicacy in asking you to come 
over; so I ventured to write to you on my 
own responsibility. Yours very sincerely, 

** WALTER ELLISON.” 


**T shall drive over to Broadley this after- 
noon,” said Juliet, as she shut up this note 
and put it in her pocket; and after lun- 
cheon she started, 

Things were indeed altered at Broadley 
House since poor Georgie’s death. To be- 
gin with, the squire had given up the 
hounds; they had been taken by a sporting 
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colonel, a new-comer who had lately rented 
a place situated a few miles off. Every one 
had entreated Mr. Travers to resign them 
only for the season, and not to give them 
up altogether. Even his wife could see how 
utterly lost and at sea he would be without 
this hitherto all-absorbing occupation of his 
life. But the old man was obstinate. No, 
no, he said, he should never be fit to be a 
master again. By-and-by, another year 
perhaps, he would potier out after the 
hounds on his old bay horse Sunbeam, just 
when the meets came handy; but as to keep- 
ing the hounds again! no, that he should 
never do! Besides, he added pitifully, how 
could he, with no one to write his letters or 


_help him with the work? 


So he sat all day jong in his study, doing 
nothing, stooping forward with bent head 
and clasped hands in his chair, looking as 
if ten years had gone over his head in as 
many weeks. 

Flora often sat on the floor by his side, 
leaning against him with her story-book and 
Chanticleer’s head on her lap; but, though 
he liked to have her there, and sometimes 
put his hand down to stroke her fair curls, 
she was too young to talk or be much ofa 
companion to him. 

Cis was staying at home, but, though 
kind and gentle in his manner to his son, 
the squire had no comfort in his society. 

Waittie Ellison seemed the only one who 
could in any way rouse or interest him. 
When Wattie came down fora couple of 
nights as he did almost every week, the 
squire would take his arm and allow him- 
self to be tempted out of doors round the 
garden, and sometimes even into the stables, 
and to Wattie he would talk as he could to 
no one else. 

For hours together these two, to whom 
the dead girl was a living link of unfailing 
interest, would talk of her to each other, re- 
calling her words and doings, and all her 
sweet unselfishness. 

No one save Wattie, the squire felt, had 
ever appreciated his dead darling; her 
mother had snapped and scolded at her all 
her lite; was it likely that she could sorrow 
for her properly now she was gone? Cis 
had been too much of a milksop, and Mary 
too cold and selfish, to understand her; 
Flora alone of all ber sisters had been de- 
voted to her; but the squire felt that Geor- 
gie had been more his child than any of his 
other children, and he was very jealous of 


her memory. He would never even men- 
tion her name to any of the others save only 
to Wattie, who had loved her and under- 
stood her, and who sorrowed for her intense- 
ly even as he did himself, 

When Juliet went over to Broadley that 
afternoon, Mrs, Travers met her in the 
doorway. 

** It is very good of you to come over to 
such a dull house,”’ said she, with that sort 
of sham self-depreciation which is so irritat- 
ing because so unanswerable; ‘I am sure 
there is little enough in this house of sorrow 
to amuse you.”’ 

‘** Dear Mrs. Travers, as if | wanted amuse- 
ment!’ said Juliet, a little indignantly. 

‘* Well, my dear, everything is changed 
here for us all, and poor Mary feels the dread- 
ful depression very trying to her spirits. 
You have come to see the squire? Ah, dear 
me! it is sad to see him, and my dear Cis is 
quite unable to rouse him atall. I hope, 
Juliet, you will say something to give him 
and us all a little hope and pleasure?’’ she 
added, wistfully, for she too was anxious 
that her son should make this brilliant 
match with the rich Miss Biair. 

When Juliet went into the study, and 
when she saw how the old man’s face light- 
ed up at her entrance, she felt quite a pang 
of self-reproach to think how seldom she 
had come over of late, 

** Why, Juliet! this is kind of you; come 
sit down here, my dear, by the fire, and 
warm yourself, Is it cold out?” 

** Rather; I think it is inclined to be 
frosty.” 

** You don’t say so!’ he exclaimed with 
momentary e¢ageruess, adding, Lowever, 
immediately, with a sigh, ** not that it mat- 
ters to me much now!’’ 

Juliet took the chair. that he drew for- 
ward for her and began talking to him of 
everything she could think of to interest 
and amuse him, just as one talks to a child, 
observing pitifully the while how tottering 
and aged he had become, and how drawn 
and white his once hale and robust lace lad 
grown. 

Theu Wattie came in for a little while 
and joined in the talk, and after he had 
gone Juliet asked, suddenly, with some- 
thing like a blush: 

‘‘And where is Cis?’ 

“Do you want him?” said the squire, 
eagerly; ‘‘dear Juliet, do you want to 
him?” bei 
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And Juliet answered, ‘‘ Yes, I do indeed.” 

The squire turned round to Flora, who 
was crouched up on the floor by the win- 
dow with her arm round Chanticleers neck, 
and told her to go and find her brother. 

The child obeyed and left the room, the 
old hound following close at her heels as he 
used to at Georgie’s. 

“He is almost as fond of her,”’ said the 
squire brokenly, looking after her, and al- 
luding for the first time to his dead daughter. 

* Yes, and she is growing so like dear 
Georgie; have you not noticed it? I[ think 
Flora will be a comfort to you some day, 
dear Mr. Travers.”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“She is a good child—a good child; but 
she will never be like the other,’’ he an- 
swered, and then Cis came in. 

“TI have sent my carriage home, Cis,’’ 
said Juliet, as she shook hands with him; 
** will you walk with me?”’ 

** Juliet! do you mean it really?’ cried 
Cis, flushing with pleasure. 

**Yes, I do really,’ she answered, smil- 
ing, and she shook hands with the squire, 
and they both went out together. 

For some minutes they went on side by 
side in silence. The fresh breeze biew 
briskly in their faces, as they walked quick- 
ly along, so that Cis found it difficult to 
keep his hat on, and was rather thankful 
that his companion did not speak to him. 
When, however, they turned out of the 
open park into the more sheltered lane, and 
Juliet still kept silence, Cis found that it 
was incumbent upon him to speak. 

' “Do you ever think of what poor Georgie 
said to us before she died, Juliet?’ he 
asked, timidly. 

always thinking about it, Cis,’’ 
answered Juliet, in her clear steady voice. 

“And what do you think of doing?” he 
asked, nervously. 

** What should you wish me to do?” said 
Juliet, smiling at him kindly. 

**Do you mean to say—O Juliet, do you 
mean to say that you will marry me?” cried 
Cis, excitedly catching hold of both her 
hands, and forcing her to stand still, whilst 
his hat, left unsecured, took the opportuni- 
ty of blowing off. Juliet laughed; it was 
so like the old awkward Cis of boyish days. 

“Yes, Cis—that is, if you will listen first 
40 what I have to say; let us walk on, it is 
‘too cold to stand still. Cis, before 1 prom- 
ise you anything, I want you to know the 


truth; the truth is that, though I am cer- 
tainly fond of you, I do not love you asa 
woman ought to love her husband, and Iam 
afraid I never shall. The reason is,’’ she 
added, lowering her voice—‘‘ the reason of 
it is, that everything in my heart that I 
have had to give has been already given 
away.” 

** Juliet! to whom?” faltered Cis. 

“Ah, never mind that,’’ she answered, 
smiling; ‘“‘ I am not bound to tell you that; 
never mind who it was, he is never likely 
to cross my path or yours again; and—I 
don’t know why I need be ashamed to say 
it to you—but the truth is that my affection 
was misplaced, for it was never returned. 
Well, Cis, I am leading a profitiess and aim- 
less life. I have no domestic ties and no 
one to love me.”’ 

Juliet?’ 

“Hush, don’t interrupt me, it is quite 
true; 1 have great need of some one who 
will be good tome. And when I know how 
anxious you are to marry me, and what a 
great deal of comfort I should give to your 
poor father by doing so, and above all how 
I have already promised our darling Georgie 
on her deathbed that I would be your wife, 
I cannot help thinking that by giving in to 
the earnest wishes of you all, I shall at all 
events be doing some good to somebody, in- 
stead of wasting my life in selfish and profit- 
less repinings. Cis, if you will be content 
to have me after this fashion, I will be your 
wife.”’ 

And then Cis called her by every fondest 
proudest name, and swore to her a dozen 
times that he cared not how she came to 
him so long as she would come, that he 
would spend his life in trying to prove his 
gratitude to her, that he had love enough 
for both, and that he would never expect 
nor exact of her more than she chose to 
freely give him. 

**T don’t quite know how we shall get on 
together,” she said, rather dubiously, when 
Cis had come to an end of his rhapsodies; 
**I am afraid we are not very well suited to 
each other; but, at all events, we can try it.’’ 

It was not a very ecstatic speech fora 
young lady to make to the man whom she 
was just engaged to, certainly; but Cis was 
not hurt, he was too intensely delighted at 
being engaged to her at all to think much of 
the manner in which she had bound herself 
to him. 

He was at this moment occupied in debat- 
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ing within himself whether it was or was 
not possible for him to venture to kiss her 
in the open high road along which they 
were progressing; but Juliet, who possibly 
suspected his intention, cut short these am- 
bitious hopes. 

** Now, Cis, go back to your father and 
tell him the good news; I can walk home 
very well from here.”’ 

** May I not walk to the door with you?’’ 
said her lover, in dismay at so abrupta 
dismissal. 

** No, not to-day,’’ she answered, smiling 
and holding out her hand to him, and he 
could not do otherwise than leave her. 

And Juliet walked on alone, a tall dark 
figure in the gathering twilight. 

“Tf he had not left me, I should never 
have done it,” she said to herself bitterly, 
ten minutes after she had parted with her 
affianced husband. 

But in a week it was too late. In a week 
every man, woman and child in her native 
county knew of it; she had received the 
congratulations of half the neighborhood; 
and—worst, most unbreakable chain of all 
—she had knelt by the squire’s armchair, 
and had been blessed and thanked, in brok- 
en trembling words, for her goodness in 
bringing back a gleam of pleasure and sun- 
shine into his desolate and darkened life. 

That was what bound her to Cis more 
securely than all her promises to him. And, 
to tell the truth, that was the one grain of 
pleasure and satisfaction she derived from 
her engagement. 

Everything else about it revolted and hor- 
rified her; she seemed to see plainly now 
that the little gush of emotion and self-sac- 
rifice which had been upon her that day 
had worn off; she knew how utterly unhap- 
py such a marriage must be for her, how un- 
congenial poor Cis was to her in every way, 
and worst of all, how vain it was to hope 
that her heart would ever belong in the 
faintest degree to any one but to Hugh 
Fleming. 

But the thought of old Squire Travers’s 
delight, and of the pleasure which Cecil’s 
family generally displayed at the news of 
his engagement, did in some measure recon- 
cile her toit. She tried to persuade herself, 
and, indeed, she did honestly believe, that 
she was doing a good and unselfish action, 
and that a blessing would therefore rest 
upon her forit. And she had one hope left. 

As soon as she was engaged she wrote to 
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tell Mr. Bruce, and requested him to write . 


and inform Colonel Fleming of the fact, in 
order to ask. for his formal consent to her 
marriage. 

She had a wild unreasonable hope that he 
would come home and save her from her 
fate—that he would never allow her to be 
taken utterly away from him, never suffer 
her to go without a struggle to retain her. 
She little knew Hugh Fleming! 

Two months passed away, and his answer 
came—in a note to Mr. Bruce, which that 
gentleman forwarded to her. 


peaR Mr. Bruce,—I am very 
glad to hear such good news about Miss 
Blair. Pray give her my very )searty con- 
gratulations, and my sincere good wishes 
for her happiness; as to my consent, that, 
you know, is merely a matter of form, as 
we have talked over this subject before, and 
you know that I quite approved of Mr. 
Travers as a suitable husband for my ward, 
Please send me all necessary papers to sign, 
with your instructions. You are very kind 
to wish me to be present at the wedding, 
but that is, 1 fear, impossible. I should 
like to hear when the day is fixed. 

“With kind remembrances to all, yours 
faithfully, Hues Fixemie,”’ 


That was all. 

That evening when Cis came over to din- 
ner, Juliet told him that she would keep 
him in suspense no longer, for that she 
would marry him in the month of May. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WEDDING IN MAY. 


THERE was one person to whom the news 
of Cecil Travers’s engagement came asa 
great shock, and that was Gretchen Ruden- 
bach. It was in a letter from Wattie that 
Gretchen first heard of it, for Cecil himself 
was too full of his new happiness to givea 
thought to the poor little music-teacher in 
Pimlico, 

When Gretchen had finished reading Wat- 
tie Ellison’s letter, she laid her head down 
upon the tablecloth, all among her poor 
little breakfast array, her cup of weak tea, 
and her untempting-looking bread-and-but- 
ter, and cried bitterly. In the middle of 
these tears, in came Miss Pinkin, 

Miss Pinkin wore a black front, and a 
tulle cap decorated with small lilac bows 
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and tied under her chin with white gauze 
ribbons, and she was enveloped in a silk 
shaw] of an old-fashioned pattern aud color, 
very tightly drawn around her spare figure; 
she had a thin angular face, and was alto- 
gether an austere-looking woman. 

** Mercy me!’’ exclaimed this ancient vir- 
gin, lifting up both hands in amazement at 
the discovery of Gretchen in her woe, 
“What on earth are you crying your eyes 
out for?’ Gretchen wiped her eyes, but 
made no airswer. 

**I know very well what you are crying 
for,” continued Miss Pinkin, glancing se- 
verely at the open letter on the table. 
“You are crying about a piece of news that 
ought to give you a great deal of pleasure, 
if you had a well-regulated mind. I, too, 
have had a letter from Miss Augusta Elli- 
son, my old pupil, and she tells me that Mr. 

Cecil Travers is engaged to be married to 
Miss Blair of Sotherne. You ought to be 
very much pleased, you foolish girl, instead 
of crying like a water-spout, and laying your 
head down in your bread-and-butter plate, 
which isn’t cleanly.” 

Gretchen, at this well-merited reproach, 
lifted her head and pushed away the bread- 
and-butter to a safe distance. 

* Because a young gentleman, far above 
you in station, has been kind to you when 
you were ill and homeless, you have been 
so silly as to allow your thought to dwell 
upon him in an indecorous manner.” 

** You should not say that, Miss Pinkin.’’ 

**But I must say so, Gretchen. When 
you were put under my charge, I deter- 
mined to do my duty by you as if you were 
a young relative of my own. I must tell 
you that it is indecorous for a female to 
think of the other sex at all. I have never 
done so myself,’’ added Miss Pinkin, virtu- 
ously drawing herself up with conscious 
pride. “Throughout my life I have made 
it a rule to myself to avoid rather than to 
seek the other sex; and look at me!’’ 
Gretchen did look at her, and mentally re- 
flected that possibly the other sex had also 
found it more prudent to avoid than to seek 
that hard-featured visage. ‘‘ Look at me,’ 
she continued; ‘* honored, respected and es- 
teemed by-ail gentlemen; you would wish 
to be so too at my age, would you not, 
Gretchen?” 

**T should wish to be loved too,’’ said the 
girl in a low voice. 

“Hush, hush, my dear! I am shocked at 
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you!’ cried Miss Pinkin, throwing up her 
hands. ‘‘A girl should never mention such 
a word in connection with gentlemen. 
Come, dry your eyes, and be thankful that 
it was only I who found you with such im- 
proper tears in them, What would people 
think to find you weeping over Mr. Cecil 
Travers’s engagement? why, it would be 
shocking!’’ 

**T am not ashamed of loving him,’’ said 
Gretchen, with scarlet cheeks; ‘he is the 
only person in the world who has evershown 
me any kindness; but for him I should have 
starved and died. If I did not love him, L 
should be a monster of ingratitude; but you 
make a mistake, Miss Pinkin, in thinking 
that I have lifted my eyes above my station, 
I have never dared to do so. I was ery- 
ing because if he marries I shall hardly ever 
see him; but I am very glad to hear good 
news about him, and I hope he will be very 
happy.”” The last words were spoken, for 
all her bravery, with a little choke in them, 
as Gretchen prepared herself to put on her 
bonnet and to go out on her daily rounds. 
And Miss Pinkin, although she thought her 
words most strange and forward, and turned 
up her eyes in wonder at what on earth the 
young women of the present day were com- 
ing to, yet felt a pang of pity as she watched 
the girl pass out, patiently and humbly car- 
rying her roll of music under her arm, with 
her sad white face bent downwards, and her 
eyes still swollen with tears. 

Late that night, when her work was alb 
over, and long after Miss Pinkin overhead 
was snoring the sonorous snores of the just, 
Gretchen Rudenbach sat up, by the light of 
her one candle, writing to the man whom 
she was not ashamed to own that she loved 
—a laborious letter, much pondered over, 
and all written in fine delicate German- 
looking characters—the only foreign things 
about her were her name and her handwrit- 
ing—a letter in which she invoked every 
good gift in heaven and earth upon her 
benefactor, and prayed that the good God 
would bless him and make him happy, as 
he deserved to be; and then she told him 
that she would never forget him, however 
many years she might live, but always re- 
member him morning and evening in her 
prayers. She told him that she knew the 
woman he loved must be good and beautiful, 
and it made her, Gretchen, glad to think 
how happy and proud of his love his chosen 
bride must be; and lastly she told him that 
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if eyer he was sad, or sorry, or in trouble, 
if he would come to her, he would always 
find in her a devoted and faithful friend, 
who would at any time give her life to serve 
him and to comfort him. 

Poor little highflown letter; yet with 
truth and earnestness breathing out from 
every line! it was written with so many 


, Prayers and tears, and with such simple de- 


votion of a love that only asked to spend it- 
self, and expected nothing in return! 

And Cecil Travers read it with a smile, 
thought first he would show it to Juliet, and 
then, with a better feeling, decided not to 
show it to any one, but tore it to pieces and 
threw it into the fire, and then—forgot to 


_ answer it! 


Meanwhile the preparations for Juliet’s 
wedding went on apace. As it would be 
only six months after poor Georgie’s death, 
it was of course, to be a very quiet affair, 
but still it was impossible, on an estate like 
Sotherne, to prevent a certain amount of 
feasting and rejoicing among the tenantry 
and laborers. A dinner for all classes in 
tents on the lawn, anda tenants’ ball and 
fireworks in the evening, were unavoidable 
on such an occasion; and although Juliet 
herself would not be there, she had never- 
theless all the settling and arranging to do 
beforehand. 

And her trousseau was also, of course, in 
progress. Here she found an invaluable ally 
in her stepmother, who was quite in her 
element, and who was allowed to order silks, 
satins and laces to her heart’s content. 

Time went on; Juliet was too busy to be 
unhappy; and she was too thorough a wo- 
man not to fake an interest in the hundred 
and one details of her wedding preparations. 
She wrote her orders to tradesmen, her let- 
ters to friends, her list of guests—every- 
thing, in short, that was necessary to be 
done—with a sort of dazed bewildered feel- 
ing of unreality running through it all. It 
was as if she were doing it for some one else, 
and not for herself. A sort of stagnation 
was in her heart; she was not happy, neither 
was she unhappy; she was simply very 
busy, too busy to think; and, even had she 
the time, there was throughout a dumb 
stupor in her mind, as if all her feeling, 
thinking powers were extinct. 

This lasted till four days before her wed- 
ding, and then an event happened which 
taught her paipfully that her capacity for 
suffering was as keen as ever. , 
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A box arrived for her. It was no uncom- 
mon event, for presents from acquaintances 
came to her every day now. But when 
Higgs brought in this particular box, Juliet 
knew, almost before she looked at the travel- 
stained direction, that it came from India. 

“ Take it up to my room and unfasten it, 
Higgs,’’ she said calmly to the man, whilst 
all the time her heart beat painfully. 

In a few minutes she went up stairs, and 
locked her door. The box, with its lid off, 
was in the middle of the room. She knelt 
down in front of it; at the very top lay a 
note addressed to her in a large well-known 
handwriting. The envelop, simply directed 
to ** Miss Blair,’’ and without stamp or post- 
mark, seemed to bring him very near to her; 
it was as if his hand had only just laid it 
there. With a miserable hopelessness she 
opened it and read: 


**My DEAR JULIET,—I send youa few 
trifles that I have chosen for you with great _ 
care, remembering the things you used te 
admire. Perhaps when this reaches you, 
you will be Juliet Biair no longer. May 
every blessing, and every joy that heaven 
and earth can give, be yours! In all proba- 
bility L shall never meet you again, and [ 
dare say I shall not trouble you with many 
letters; but I shall often think of you, dear 
child, oftener perhaps than you would im- 
agine it possible. You have been a little 
harsh to me, Juliet. I will not blame or 
reproach you—you were probably full of 
your new happiness—it was not intentional, 
I know—you forgot—but O child, you might 
have written me one line—the coldest would 
have been less cold than your silence. 

** Yours always, Hues FLEMING.” 


The letter dropped from her fingers. 
What did he mean? how could she ‘have 
written to him, who had never written to 
her? in what had she been harsh to him? 
Harsh! and to him, her love, ‘her “heart’s 
darling! how could such a thing have been 
possible? 

With set white lips, and with lines of 
painful bewilderment on her forehead, she 
knelt, staring blankly in front’/of Dim- 
ly, vaguely, there dawned upon her the pos- 
sibility of the existence of some’ horrible 
misunderstanding’ between them; he had 
not forgotten her, he still thought of her 
with affection, aud yet he accused her of 
forgetting, and he réprodched herfor 
what? Wasit possible that, inspite of his 
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silence, his coldness, his desertion of her, 
he loved hereven now? 

But of what avail? was it not too late? 
With a low cry of despair she buried her 
face in her hands. Of what use were all her 
vague hopes and speculations now—now 
that it was too late? 

Pre-ently she roused herself to look at the 
contents of the box; one after the other she 
drew out richiy-chased gold and silver orna- 
ments, gorgeous-colored cashmeres heavy 
with embroidery, and rare specimens of old 
Oriental china. All were lovely and in ex- 
cellent taste—things, as he had said, that he 
knew she would like; yet Juliet turned 
away from the glittering array with posi- 
tive disgust; the - picy odor of the sandal- 
wood shavings in which they had been 
packed, and which is so peculiarly Indian, 
made her turn sick and faint. 

Why had he sent them? why had he writ- 
ten? Believing herself forgotten and scorn- 
ed, she bad been able to reconcile herself 
almost cheerfully to the life that was before 
her. But how was she to bear it, if by some 
dreadful incomprehensible mistake, she was 
to discover that he loved her, after all? 

And again she puzzled and pondered, un- 
til her head ached with her thoughts, won- 
dering what it was he meant, why he re- 
proached her with silence and with harsh- 
ness; to what did he allude? and she could 
in no way understand or answer these ques- 
tions to herself. 

There is an old superstition, of which 
probably on this occasion both bride and 
bridegroom were unaware, that a marriage 
in the “ Virgin’s month,” the month of 
May, isunlucky. And, certainly, the weath- 
er, to begin with, appeared anxious to carry 
out the old saying. 

The 20th of May, Juliet Blair’s wedding- 
day, was ushered in with a fine cheerless 
drizzle which by nine o’clock had settled 
down into a steady downpour. 

Nevertheless, at as early an hour as five 
in the morning, a small person, cloaked and 
bonneted, and bearing a waterproof, an 
umbrella, and a little handbag containing a 
parcel of roughly-cut sandwiches and some 
gingerbread nuts, came creeping cautiously 
down the staircase of a certain house in 
Pimlico. 

At an angle of the stairs a door suddenly 
flew open, and ap awful apparition—Miss 
Pinkin in her nightgown, with a frilled 
nightcap, and minus the black front — 


stood in a threatening attitude upon the 
landing. 

Merciful heavens! what on earth are 
you doing? where in the name of common 
sense are you going at five o’clock in the 
morning, disturbing honest folk in their 
beds? have you lost your wits, Gretchen 
Rudenbach?”’ 

“*T am going out,”’ answered that damsel, 
humbly, yet with asort of doggedness which 
quiet-mannered people often evince. 

** Going out! at five o’clock! are you go- 
ing toclimb the lampposts to put out the 
gaslights, pray{’’ which sneering display of 
ignorance concerning the habits of the Lon- 
don lamplighter caused Miss Rudenbach to 
smnile. 

* No, I am going to spend the day in the 
country, Miss Pinkin; don’t keep me stand- 
ing here—lI shall lose my train.” 

Where are you going, may ask?” And 
every frill on Miss Pinkin’s nightcap seemed 
to stand erect with outraged virtue. 


“To see a friend,” answered the girl, 


defiantly. 

**Humph!” snorted Miss Pinkin; you’ ll 
come to harm, as sure as my name is Sarah 
Anne Pinkin. I wash my hands of you. 
A friend, indeed! as if I didu’t know where 
you are going! Go your own way. You'll 
come to harm, mark my words!’ And 
shaking a warning finger at her refractory 
lodger, Miss Pinkin flounced back into the 
privacy of her bedroom, 

Gretchen crept out alone into the deserted 
streets—to find a cheerless leaden sky, that 
harmonized well with the girl’s own sad 
thoughts, and wet muddy pavements, 
through which her ill-made boots splashed 
laboriously as she plodded along them. At 
so early an hour n: ither cabs nor omnibuses 
were stirring, and Gretchen had come out 
prepared to walk to the station, Her way 
lay across Hyde Park, The path was wet 
and sloppy; the wind drove the fine gray 
drizzle straight into her face, and blew her 
shabby little black bonnet off her head; and 
she had a difficulty in keeping up her um- 
brella, As she struggled painfully along, a 


solitary figure, coming from the opposite 


direction, passed her half-way in the middle 
of the Park. 

Passed, and then looked back at her, and 
with a start recognized her. 

**You! Gretchen!’ 

“Yes, it is I,” said Gretchen, shrinking 
a little aside as David Anderson’s honest 
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but rough face peered down under her um- 
brella. 

“But where on earth are you going at 
this hour?”’ 

“Tam going to the station to catch an 
early train; please don’t stop me, I have no 
time te lose,” she answered, irritably, and 
hurrying on; but David Anderson kept pace 
beside her. 

“T cannot let you walk alone; I will go 
with you,’’ he said, gently taking her bag 
out of her hand, and steadying the flutter- 
ing umbrella over her head with his stronger 
hand. 

‘* Where are you going?” 

“Tam going into the country to spend 
the day; if I were to ask you so many ques- 
tions, you would not like it, Pray, where 
are you going, and where did you come 
from?” 

David Anderson, who, truth to tell, was 
coming home in the early morning from a 
very late and very riotous party at the lodg- 
ings of a friend, a late member of the now- 
dispersed “‘ Melodious Minstrels” society, 
found the questions somewhat difficult to 
answer, and walked along by her side in 
snubbed silence. 

How Gretchen hated this enforced com- 
panionship! There was a time when she 
had been almost fond of David Anderson; 
but of late she had learned to regard him 
with aversion and disgust. She looked at 
him through Cecil Travers’s eyes; she re- 
membered that Cis had called him under- 
bred, a snob and a boor, and that he had 
made her promise that she would never be 
80 foolish as to throw herself away upon a 
man 80 thoroughly inferior to herself; On 
arriving at the Great Western Terminus, 
Gretchen insisted upon taking her ticket 
herself, while she had sent David away 
to secure a place for her in a second-class 
carriage. She did not want him to know 
where she was bound. 

Poor David lingered ruefully by the car- 
riage door till the train went off, hoping in 
vain for some kind word of thanks that 
would repay him for his wet walk; but 
Gretchen only gave him a careless nod as 
she was carried off, and the great rough fel- 
low turned away with a deep sigh and 
something very like tears in his eyes. 

It was the old story of cross-purpo-es 
everywhere. Elinoris in love with Charles, 
who does not even know it, but is sighing 
out his soul for Lady Blanche, who is as 


far above his reach as the moon, and who, 
moreover, nourishes a secret affection for 
young Dandy in the Guards, whilst that 
young gentleman, cruelly careless of the 
girl he might have for the asking, i: pas- 
sionately and hopelessly smitten with pretty 
Mrs. Lowndes, who has four children and a 
prosy husband, and who snubs young Dandy 
heartlessly, being herself bent upon the 
fascination of some one else; and so on— 
the wrong mau is forever pairing off with 
the wrong woman, till one is tempted'to 
look upon the whole well-worn subject of 
love and its delights as the creation of a 
few highflown and ignorant poetical gen- 
tlemen, and to ask, if it be indeed true that 
“marriages are made in heaven,’’ why it is 
that, being confessedly for the most part 
such utter failures, the unconscious vic- 
tims of these unsuccessful arrangements 
above are not allowed a readjustment of 
matters on earth? Whata game of puss-in- 
the-corner we should have, to be sure! 

‘Can you tell me the way to Sotherne 
Church, please?’ asks Gretchen of the por- 
ter, as she is landed shivering in the rain 
on the little wayside station platform, and 
the train that has brought her disappears 
slowly in the distance, 

“Straight on, miss,””— when does any 
one give one any other direction to find 
one’s way than that inevitable “‘ straight 
on?’”’—*‘ straight on as fur as you can see, 
and you’ll come to the church; it will be 
wet walking for you, miss,”’ added the man, 
softened, perhaps, by the pretty gentle face 
and the big sad blue eyes. 

The road, of course, was anything but 
“‘straight;’’ it wound about like a serpent 
between its wet green hedges, and ‘there 
were innumerable croes-roads intersecting 
it in every direction, so that Gretchen had 
to ask several times, and had some difficulty 
in (nding her way. Eventually, however, 
after about two miles’ walk along the slop- 
piest and wettest of country lanes, she ar- 
rived at the village and the church. 

Even at this early hour—it was but nine 
o’clock—it was evident that some unusual 
event was about to happen. The place was 
all astir, several triumphant arches of green- 
ery had been erected across the road, and 
the village carpenters were still at work ty- 
ing up the last branch of lilac, and tin-tack- 
ing securely the last breadth of bunting. 
Flags were flying from the public-houses 
and principal houses in the village, whilst 
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the inbabitants in their :Sunday clothes 
stoed about in groups talking eagerly and 
excitedly of the coming festivities, The 
church doors were wide open, and Gretchen 
entered unmolested and took up her position 
in a sheltered nook close to the door, behind 
a stone pillar. 

Some women were laying red cloth down 
the aisle, and presently, with a little com- 
motion, the vicar’s bustling little wife came 
in with a big basket of flowers on her arm, 
with which she proceeded to decorate the 
altar, 

Gretchen watched her with greedy eyes. 
What would she not have given to help her! 


she had a half-thought of going forward to . 


offer her assistance; but shyness and pru- 
dence kept her back. 

As Mrs. Dawson passed down the church 
again, she glanced sharply at the girl sit- 
ting alone, half-concealed behind the pillar, 
She knew every woman and girl in the par- 
ish of Sotherne, and in most of the parishes 
round, and Gretchen’s face was strange to 
her; besides, she evidently belonged to a 
better class than any of the farmers’ daugh- 
ters about. Gretchen blushed deeply as she 
felt herself the object of such close scrutiny ; 
and as she noticed the blush on the pretty 
delicate features, and the downcast blue 
eyes, and the bent smooth brown head, with 
its poor but perfectly lady-like covering, 
something of the real state of the case 
flashed through the mind of the clergyman’s 
wife, 

“‘Come down from town by the first train 
to see Cis Travers married!’ was her men- 
tal reflection. ‘‘ Well, men. are wretches, 
but I did think Cis Travers was too soft for 
that kind of thing—he is not half good 
enough for Juliet in any way, and now it 
appears he has not even been devoted to 


her! Atall comes of his father’s letting him * 


be knocking about London so long by him- 
self; it’s ashocking bad thing for boys’”’— 
with arapid thought of her own stalwart 
sons. ‘I shall be careful not to let Tom 
and Charlie be turned out in London with 
nothing todo. Poor girl!’ added the vicar’s 
wife to herself, pityingly, as she trudged 
rapidly down the churchyard path to the 
vicarage gate; ‘“‘she looked modest and 
gentle enough; I dare say he has made her 
very, unhappy—the wretch! Well, I don’t 
think I shall say anything about it to the 
vicar; he would be wanting to come outand 
reclaim her before breakfast, and that would 
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make us all late; and besides, he would be 
sure to call her ‘ brazen woman,’ or * daugh- 
ter of sin,’ or some horribly coarse name to 
her face, and that would do more harm than 
good: good men are so hard on women! and 
they never have any discrimination to dis- 
tinguish between the vicious and the unfor- 
tunate—no, I will say nothing about it; be- 
sides, I really know nothing, it is only my 
own suspicions.”” So saying, good little 
Mrs. Dawson, who, like many—alas, not 
most!—Christian women, had all a woman’s 
tenderness towards a sorrowing fellow-wo- 
man, from whatever source her sorrows 
might come, shook off her wet cloak and 
stamped her muddy little toes in the vica- 
rage porch, and went in to pour out her 
husband’s tea, with never a word ‘to that 
excellent but somewhat severe divine about 
the little strange girl who sat shivering in 
the church hard by, and who seemed to 
Mrs. Dawson’s eyes to be the living imper- 
sonation of Cis Travers’s London wicked- 
nesses—wickednesses of which you and I, 
my reader, know him to be guiltless, 

Iam not going to describe Juliet Blair's 
wedding. Weddings are but dismal things 
at best, and if any one has a partiality for 
reading detailed accounts of ‘them, of the 
demeanor and aspect of the “blushing 
bride,”’ of the elaborate costumes of herself 
and her bridemaids, and her friends’ pres 
ents on the interesting occasion, they have 
but to study the last ‘‘Oourt Journal,’’ 
where such scenes are weekly set forth in 
far better language and with far more 
knowledge of the subject than I should be 
at all likely to display: 

Juliet Blair’s wedding was exactly like 
any one élse’s, There was the same flut- 
tering in of well-dressed wedding guests, 
bustling backwards and forwards in and 
out of the pews to exchange whispered 
greetings with each other. The same gath- 
ering of prettily dressed and moderately 
good-looking bridemaids at the’ bottom of 
the church. Thesame awkward interval of 
suspense whilst the bride was anxiously 
awaited, during which Cis stood first on 
one leg, then on the other, and gnawed 
nervously at the ends of his straw-colored 
kid gloves in the same helpless-looking way 
that every bridegroom invariably does, sug- 
gesting irresistibly the idea ‘that, but for 
the best an—in this case, a very young 
Oxford friend—he must inevitably turn and 
flee. The best man, with a big buttonhole 
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flower, looks jaunty and self-important, as 
if the success of the whole ceremony de- 
pended mainly upon his exertions, although 
a passing thought of the speech which he 
will have to make by-and-by sends an occa- 
sional cold shudder down his back. Then 
the bride comes in on Sir George Ellison's 
arm, for, as she has no near relative, he, as 
an old friend of her father’s, is to give her 
away. And there is the same scufile of 
everybody getting into their places that 
always happens, and the ceremony proceeds 
with the same sniffles and snuffles from that 
female portion of the spectators whoare in- 
variably affected to tears without any 
known cause on such occasions, 

There was nothing at all peculiar or strik- 
ing in Juliet Blair’s wedding; but to Gretch- 
en Rudenbach, craning forward and strain- 
ing her eyes and ears to catch every sight 
and every sound, it was a wedding different 
from every other wedding. 

Presently the organ burst joyfully into 
the Wedding March, and the bride and 
bridegroom came down the aisle together, 
the school children flung flowers down be- 
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fore them as they came, and Gretchen 
pressed forward with the rest. Down at 
the bridegroom’s feet tbere fell a little 
bunch of jlilies of the valley that only last 
night had been fastened together in Covent — 
Garden Market, and the next moment they 
were crushed — poor inuocent white blos- 
soms !—beneath his heel. 

And looking at his wife’s face, cold, im- 
passive, and almost despairing, Cis Travers, 
with a start, caught sight of a face beyond 
it, eager, yearning, wet with tears, and 
quivering with emotion, and in that mo- 
ment the young bridegroom felt vaguely 
which it was of these two women that loved 
him best. 

In another second Gretchen had shrunk 
back into her sheltering corner, and Cis was 
tucking his wife’s white satin train into the 
carriage; whilst she, with her heart on the 
other side of the world, was saying to her- 
self: 

** It is too late, now—too late! O Hugh! 
O my darling, why did you ever leave 
me?” 

BE CONTINUED. 


A PRAYER. 


BY MBS. E. M. BOLLES. 


Before thy throne, O God! I bow 
In deep humility; 

I pray thee open these blind eyes 
And let thy servant see! 


I long to know thee as thou art, - 
Thy will to understand, 

To feel thy presence ever near, 
To lean upon thy hand: 


For thou alone canst lead aright 
This wayward heart of mine, 

And I can never happy be — 
Till Lam wholly thine. 


Thy work on earth I long to do, 
My duty to fulfil, 

And I would henceforth labor for 
Thy own and not my will. 


Grant thou my prayer, O God above! 
Teach me to do my part, 
. Providence, R. I., Dec., 1876. 


Nor let the light of love grow dim 
Which glows within my. heart. 


Let but a cloud guide me by day, 
By night, a fire lead on, 

And I will follow faithfully 
Till life’s brief hour is gone. 


And now a light as of the day, 
Breaks o’er me bright and fair; 

The darkness of the night has passed, 
In answer to my prayer. 


A gentle voice the stillness breaks, 
And bids me feed the poor, 

Nor turn the naked, sick or’sad, 
With rudeness from my door; 


But listen to their sore complaints, 
And aid the erring one, 

And he will whisper in my ear, 
** Servant of God, well done.” 
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WHITE HOG ISLAND. 


BY W. H. MAOY. . 


In the tropical latitudes of the Pacific, 
about midway between Rotumah and the 


. equator, lies an island of coral formation, 


and of no great extent in size, which is laid 
down on most of the charts as “Achilles 
Island,” but is commonly known among 
whalemen who have cruised in these seas as 
White Hog Island. The name originated 
from the fact of the abundant supply of 
white hogs to be obtained there in barter 
with the natives, and the entire absence of 
swine of any other color, so far as known to 
the visitors. 

I happened in the course of my wander- 
ings to meet with and make the acquaint- 
ance of the old English captain who had 
left at the island the original stock of pigs 
from which so many had been raised. This 
was some forty years ago, dating back from 
the present writing, he being then in com- 
mand of a brig from Sydney, and he had 
never since visited the place. But he had 
heard of many others having bought their 
supply of pork there, and felt rather proud 
of the circumstance of having sown the 
first seed. 

He was as much puzzled as any of us 
about the immaculate whiteness of the pigs, 
for there was nothing peculiar about the 
breed, and he knew that some of the origi- 
nal stock were black, and some spotted, or 
mixed. 

I had myself made several visits, on dif- 
ferent voyages, to Achilles Island, always 
getting as many pigs as we wanted at that 
time, and always wondering at the strange 
fact that they were all white, not one being 
found with the least spot of any darker 
color. The natives always seemed to be 
friendly and well-disposed toward their vis- 
itors, and there was no difficulty in making 
a@ peaceable trade with them. But they 
never gave any intelligent answer to our 
inguirigs for black or piebald pigs, either 
being or pretending to be exceedingly stu- 
pid when this subject was touched upon. 

The circumstance was ali the more strange, 
because at most of the islands in the Pacific, 
which had been stocked in like manner by 
passing ships, there were hogs to be found 
of every variety of hue that is to be met 


with in England or America; and indeed 
black pigs and red pigs appeared to be 
rather plenty, as if the savages had perhaps 
preferred the white ones for their own eat- 
ing. But it fell to my lot to work out a full 
solution of the mystery, when second mate 
in the old Gratitude, and how this came 
about forms the subject of my story. 

I had been sent ashore with a quantity of 
hatchets, knives and hoop-iron, to barter 
for live pork and cocoanuts, and had two 
whaleboats fully manned, one being in 
charge of a Kanaka boatsteerer, and native 
of Tahiti, but the whole expedition acting 
under my orders. We landed among these 
people without fear, though we did not fail 
to take some precaution against surprise, 
and to look well to our arms, not venturing 
far from the landing-place at any time, 

Some delay occurred in getting the hogs 
brought down, and meanwhile squally 
weather came up and obscured our ship 
from view. But the barter continued fa- 
vorably after the trade fairly opened, and I 
suffered myself to grow careless, until a re- 
port from the small carriage-gun startled 
me, and I noticed that she had greatly in- 
creased her distance from the land, seeming 
to be influenced bya strong current. I was 
about to give the order to gather up every- 
thing and push off the boats, but another 
squall, more threatening in appearance 
than any before, induced me to hesitate 
again, and the wind soon after increased to 
a hurricane, while the Gratitude was en- 
tirely lost sight of in the gloom. 

It now became evident that I must re- 
main all night among these people, and 
probably it might be several days before the 
ship could return to take us off. So we set 
to work to haul the boats high up on the 
beach, and secure everything for a perma- 
nent stay on shore. In this the natives 
were glad to assist us, and seemed pleased 
at the chance to offer us every hospitality 
within their means. We made ourselves 
comfortable for the night; but as I felt the 
importance of keeping my men together 
and not allowing them to quarter round 
singly in different houses, a place was as- 
signed to us in a sort of public building or 
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council house, where we ate and lodged, re- 
ceiving visitors through the evening, as they 
called upon us, but keeping well together, 
and sleeping on our arms, with a guard 
posted and regularly relieved. 

The storm lasted thirty-six hours, when 
it blew all out, having done no material 
damage on shore, and the usual fine weather 
of that latitude set in again, but no ship 
was to be seen, and we were compelled to 
make out our log for afurther stay. But it 
must be confessed that after twb days had 
passed, as our relations with our hosts were 
perfectly harmonious and pleasant, our pre- 
cautions were much relaxed, and our disci- 
pline much less rigorous, We ventured to 
separate more from each other, and to stroll 
about in various directions, making obser- 
vations, until nearly the whole extent of 
the island had been explored by some one 
or more of our party. Still no ship came, 
and the length of our imprisonment became 
uncertain. We had discussed the subject 
of the whiteness of the pigs that were very 
numerous about the island, and on compar- 
ing notes it appeared that no one of our 
number had ever met with one who had the 
smallest spot of any darker color on the 
whole surface of its skin. We came to the 
conclusion that the islanders must kill all 
but the white ones at birth, but in this 
view of the case, the great number of swine 
running everywhere at large seemed suffi- 
ciently marvellous. 

On the fifth day of our sojourn, I was sit- 
ting in the house, resting after having 
taken rather a long tramp in the heat of the 
day, when the Kanaka boatsteerer, Aleck, 
as he was called, put his head in at the 
door, and beckoned to me. 

‘“What's up now?” I asked, as I fol- 
lowed his call, for there was a peculiar ex- 
pression of fun in the Kanaka’s eyes, and 
his nostrils were snapping as only a South 
Sea Islander’s can do. 

“Come, take walk with me,’’ said he. 
** Got something to show you.” 

He struck into a path which led away 
toward the centre of the island, where 
the land was considerably higher than near 
thé sea margin, and the cocoanut trees 
grew nearer together, making a deep and 
cool shade. 

I had until now supposed this grove to 
oceupy the whole middie of the island, and 
thought there was nothing worth exploring 
in it or beyond it. Aleck led the way into 


the grove, and we wound our way between 
the trees for a considerable distance, when 
the grove became more open and scattered, 
and we emerged into a clearing of such ex- 
tent as to prove that the island was larger 
than I had believed it to be. Aleck still 
led me on till we came to the brink of a 
jumping-off place, while the mystery of the 
lest tribes of swine was explained at aglance. 

We looked down in a depression or basin 
covering an extent of perhaps a couple of 
acres, and nearly circular in form. 

The coral builders appeared in this case, 
as in many others, to have done their work 
so as to make aring, leaving a large hole in 
the centre, which in process of time had 
become filled up so as to form a surface of 
dry ground, with some luxuriant vegetation 
growing upon it, and having its level only 
afew feet below that of the surrounding 
elevation. And at the bottom of this nat- 
ural basin, running at will over its extent, 
wefe many hundreds of hogs and pigs of all 
sizes—black pigs, red pigs, spotted pigs, in 
short, everything but white ones, 

The sides of the basin were precipitous, 
preventing all chance of escape, except at 
one point where the land formed a shelving 
incline, and here the natural pigpen was 
made perfect by art; a wall composed of 
logs and coral boulders having been rudely 
built to close the gap. 

There were but few trees of any great 
size rooted down in the basin, though there 
were many smaller ones in various stages ~ 
of growth, and it did not appear that the 
spontaneous production of the place could 
be sufficient to feed all its inhabitants. But 
even while we stood thinking of this, seve- 
ral men appeared, approaching the verge on 
the side opposite to where we stood, and 
bearing large bunches of cocoanuts, which 
they proceeded to break up and throw dowu 
among the pigs. 

“It must cost something to feed this 
herd,” said I, ‘‘I should suppose the isl- 
and would produce none too much for its 
human stock and the white pigs. But what 
does it all mean, Aleck?”’ 

Taboo,” answered the Kanaka, rever- 
entially. 

“Taboo! Yes, I suppose so, especially 
as the people seem to keep away from the 
place generally, But who are those fellows 
feeding the pigs ?”’ 

““Oronoo,” said Aleck, in the same im- 
pressive tone. 
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‘underst6od that Oronoo meant the 
priests of religiotis men, who were vested 
with certain powers and duties under the 
taboo, such as were entirely forbidden to 
ordinary mortals. 

what do they keep and feed ‘all 
these hogs for? Do they sell the'white ones 
to ships, and raise these for their own 
eating?” 

* No,”’ said Aleck, with a forcible shake 
of the head. “No eut; kill all for Sitkaty.” 

“And who is Silkaty, that wants so much 
pork?’ 

** What you call God,”’ said the Tahitian. 

“Ah! I sée! they kill then all for sacri- 
ficé, ei? And when do they do this?’ 

*“By’m-by; time near now. Two or 
three days more. Make big hula-liula.’’ 

Thus I made out, little by little, from 
Aleck, who had that morning met one of 
the Oronoos, with whom he could talk in- 
telligently. This man had been away ina 
ship, and had in his travels visited the So- 
ciéty Islands, drifting back after the lapse 
of some years to his own country. 

He had picked up a little of the Tahitian 
language, and also sonié words of English, 
though he was chary of using the latter. 
‘But my Kanaka had made the most of his 
opportunity, and aided by his own savage 
quickness, had learned enough to get a 
clear explanation of the mystery. 

The grand ceremoniies of the sacrifice of 
all the black and parti-colored hogs to the 
Great Spirit wok place annually, at a cer- 
tain time of a‘certain moon, for the calen- 
dar of these barbarians is quite accurate 
eiiough for all anniversary purposes. The 
slaughter was carried on down in the basin, 
but no ore was‘ allowed to descend into it 
excépt the Oronoos, who were only ten in 
number, But ail the’ people could join in 
the work of slaughter, by forming a ring 
round the verge of the ‘pit, and sending 
death among the frightened swine, by any 
means at their command, and using all sorts 
of missiles, as well as long spears for thrust- 
ing. The Oronoos might kill, too, but their 
principal work was to drive the herds of 
pigs about, and rush them in masses to- 
wards the side of the pen, so as to bring 
them withiu reach of the excited populace. 
The enchanted’ riug-was most rigorously 
tabooed, and the whole enclosure kept sa- 
cred ground, not to be polluted by the tread 
of layman. And if, as happened some- 
times, one fell down among the pigs below 


while engaged in the work of siaughter, he 
was pulled out again; and compelled to re- 
tire in disgrate from the remainder of the 
ceremonies, undergoing purification for a 
certain number of days to be decided by the 
Orenoos. 

I could easily imagine that the sport must 
have been exciting in the highest degree, 
and as the work was carried on night and 
day, until the last pig was slain. the actors 
in the strange drama were well exhuusted 
when it was finished. 

The bodies were all collected in heaps by 
the Oronoos, who seemed to have the hard- 
est work to do.and huge bonfires were made, 
in which they were burned to ashes, while 
men, women and children gathered round 
the whole circumference of the pit, with 
wild songs and dances, making, as Aleck 
expressed it, ** a big hula-hula.”’ 

To eat the meat of atiy pig other than a 
purely white one was a curse and an abomi- 
nation unto these people; to kill ome of the 
sacred animals at any other time than dur- 
ing the annual festival was a crime punish- 
able with death, and moreover calling for 
the special vengeance of Silkaty upon the 
souls of the sacrilegious offenders. 

The young pigs were taken in charge by 
the Oronoos, and all the colored ones, as 
soon as old enough to take care of them- 
selves, were placed in the sacred taboo 
ground; but Aleck’s friend had informed 
him that the number was growing less and 
less every year. There were only a few 
hundreds of parti-colored pigs now, where 
there were thousands afew years ago. It 
appeared to him that the great sacrifice to 
Silkaty must in time run out for want of 
material, 

*- Of course it will,” said 1. ** Don’t you 
see, Aleck, these blockheads don’t under- 
stand that by slaughtering all the biack 
hogs once a year, and keeping only white 
ones for breeding, they are going to have in 
time nothing else but white ones. Somuch 
the better for them in barter with ships, but 
Siikaty will be brought on short allowance, 
and’ finally be cheated entirely out of his 
dues, ’ 

I could not help reflecting what a waste- 
ful and destructive policy these islanders in 
their religious zeal were pursuing, and how 
expensive this system of sacrifice must be 
to them. For not only were they killing 


so many fine animals which might have 


served as food for themselves, or as mer- 
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chandise for sale, but they were obliged to 
feed and fatten them all through the year. 
even at the risk of famine in their own 
household; for Silkaty, it appeared, was 
not to be put off with lean or&’crawny pork. 

The time for the annual massacre was 
now very near, and the Oronoos were eagerly 
watching the mopn’s horns, expect ug in a 
day or two to issue their proclamation in 
Silkaty’s name, and summon all his de- 
voted followers to the work of blood. 

The news of our discovery was soon 
passed from one to the other of my ship- 
mates, and in the course of the day they 
had all paid a visit to the wonderfni pigsty, 
greatly to the disturbance of the equanimity 
of the Oronoos, who had feit called upon to 
remonstrate and to warn them away. I 
took this opportunity, when they were all 
assembled at night around the council- 
house, to issue orders that no one should 
again go near the place during our stay; but 
I did not feel that my authority would have 
the same weight here as on shipboard. I 
heard some of our crew talking upon the 
subject after we had retired for the night, 
and Barney Powers, a young Irishman, 
who pulled the stroke oar in my boat, asked 
his next neighbor what he thought these 
heathen would do if all their taboo pigs 
should happen to break loose and get out 
among the white ones? 

Both men enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
@roll idea, but they were soon snoring, 
while I lay awake, thinking further upon 
the subject, for Barney’s remarks had been 
to me very suggestive. Sure enough, what 
would they do if any one but a duly quali- 
fied Oronoo should dare to touch one, nueh 
Jess to kill one or lame one, under pain of 
incurring the eternal displeasure of the 
Silkaty. 

Daylight was already shining through the 
chinks of the house, when I was roused the 
next morning by strange outcries, and hur- 
riedly pushing open the door, perceived 
that the whole village was astir, and that 
people were running back and forth, as if 
something very unusual had ‘excited them. 
I naturally looked seaward, thinking that 
the arrival of a ship might have produced 
such an effect, but no sail was visible. 

“Here! here!’ said the Kanaka boat- 
steerer. Look!’ 

I did look, and beheld the key to the 
whole mystery. Five or six black and spot- 
ted pigs fraternizing with as many white 


White Hog Island. 


‘S87, 
ones, rushed past the doors, heading straight 
for the huts in the plain’ belOW; ‘atid itiore 
were to be seen in the background, coming 
down from the interior. 

Two of the most venerable of the Oro- 
noos, with consternation depicted in their 
countenances, were making their best pos- 
sible speed up towa:d the sacred pigpen, but 
it was evident they were too late to avert 
the catastrophe. The taboo pigs had all 
broken loose from their prison, aud were 
swarming in every direction, singly and in 
squads, all over the island. 

With the exception of the priests, the 
whole population, men, women and chil- 
dren, fled to the waterside, and were to'be 
seen With every indication of haste and 
mortal terror, launching all the available 
canoes of every deseription. 

does all that mean?’ asked one 
of another. 

** Mean,”’ said Aleck, with conscious su- 
periority of understanding, ‘* mean taboo. 
Kanaka afraid to touch taboo pig—no can 
live here—go big water.” 

Despite the impression produced upon 
ine by the sight and sound of such a horri- 
ble panic seizing upon a whole nation of 
people, the words of my tawny shipmate 
broke the spell, and we roared with laugh- 
ter till our sides ached. There was some- 
thing so irresistibly funny in the idea of a 
whole population about to abandon their 
homes, as the Moseovites did the doomed 
city cf Moscow, and take up their abode 
upon the waters of the Pacific, driven out 
by a herd of swine. The plague of locusts 
would have been a trifle to these benighted 
islanders, compared with the abomination 
of coming in contact with red or black pigs. 

Before the sun was half an hour higha 
cordon of canoes filled with jabbering bar- 
barians encircled the island at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile or less, while the ten 
Oronoos and twelve seameu from the Grat- 
itude formed the entire garrison, so far as 
human beings were concerned, and the 
great army of pigs held full possessicvn, 
roaming everywhere at will. We now as- 
sembied together for a council as to what 
should be done in the emergency, and were 
enabled to get at a sort of understanding 
through the medium of the boatsteerer 
Aleck, and the travelled Oronoo, who spoke 
a little bad Tahitian, and less of worse Eng- 
lish. The people must remain in their ca- 
noes until the parti-colored porkers were‘all 
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secured in their enclosure, unless the proper 
time arrived for the great feast of the 
slaughter before this could be done. 

The wise men who had been taking lunar 
observations for several nights past be- 
lieved the time would come within the next 
forty-eight hours. And after that happy 
moment should arrive, it was possible by 
very elaborate ceremonies to lift or suspend 
the taboo so that all the people might take 
part in the hunt without being endangered 
by contact with the unclean beasts. 

To attempt with our smali force to get 
them back to their place of confinement 
seemed an endless undertaking, one which 
the Oronoos, with their characteristic love 
of idleness, certainly would not undertake. 
For all the pigs of the island were now rang- 
ing promiscuously together, and no white 
ones must be driven in, or permitted to get 
into the sanctuary, every colored one must 
be singled out, and taken care of separately ; 
and above all, no pig must be killed, or in 
any way maimed or injured previous to the 
appointed time. The job of securing them 
was too big a one, involving too much down- 
right hard work, so the priests lay down un- 
der the shade of the palm trees, and proba- 
bly consulted with Silkaty, while we visitors 
also took our ease, and discussed the ques- 
tion, ‘How the pigs could have broken 
loose?” without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion. I thought I saw something in 
the twitching of young Barney’s face which 
was to me sufficient evidence of the truth, 
but he stoutly denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and I did not press the accusation 
hard against him. 

The rude wall, the only part of the prison 
built by human hands, had been under- 
mined by pulling away a log at the bottom, 
and leaving a gap, out of which the pigs 
could pour, a dozen at a time. But who 
had done the mischief? 

I knew that of course the savages must 
suspect that I or some of my people were 
guilty of this sacrilege, and had reason to 
fear that after the days of slaughter were 
over’ this sutject would come up next in 
order at the council, and might place us in 
great danger, if our ship did not arrive in 
the nick of time. 

We endeavored to show our good-will by 
volunteering to,assist the Oronoos in any- 
thing to repair the mischief, but they only 
pointed to the heavens, and gave us to un- 
derstand that they meant to wait for the 


signal from Silkaty, which the moon’s horns 
would soon give them. 

All that day matters remained the same, 
the clamor of tongues encircling us, and 
sometimes a canoe venturing in near enough 
to receive provisions on board, returning as 
soon as possible to her station in the fleet. 

At night the ten wise men sat down to 
continue their astronomical observations, 
while we, intrenched in our own fortress, 
set a regular watch, and awaited the issue. 
At about midnight we heard the Oronoos 
begin a kind of wild chant, which swelled 
louder and louder upon the stillness of the 
night, while all the voices of those in the 
canoes were hushed, Soon afterwards a 
bonfire was kindled, and then the chants 
and incantations were continued, more ear- 
nestly than before. 

Aleck said that all this must be a part of 
the ceremonies of lifting the taboo, and that 
as soon as this was finished we might ex- 
pect the people ashore to begin the work of 
slaughte ring Silkaty’s hogs, wherever they 
were to be found. 

They would not want to pen them up, he 
said; they would kill every colored pig on 
the island, and their next movement would 
most likely be for vengeance upon us. We 
accordingly made our preparations as quietly 
as possible for instant departure. The cer- 
emonies of lifting the taboo were at last 
finished, the bonfire being suffered to die 
out, and the most perfect silence fell upon 
the island, broken only by the sounds of 
the gentle breakers over the low coral reef. 
Not a voice was audible from the multitude 
in the canoes—not even a paddle dip broke 
the stillness, and the Oronoos sat in a 
group for at least two mortal hours, mo- 
tionless as so many. statues in bronze, 

It was as 1 judged nearly daybreak, and 
we were getting fearfully impatient at the 
long suspense, when suddenly a blast from 
ten great conch-shells—such a blast as might 
have thrown down the walls of an ancient 
city—announced that the moment had come 
when every man, woman and child was free 
to join in the sacrifice to Silkaty. The wel- 


_ kin rang with shouts and outcries, while a 


simultaneous rush to the shore was made 
by the hundred canoes, The whole popu- 
lation jumped ashore, eager for the work of 
massacre, and the pigs themselves joined in 
the clamor, as if they knew and understood 
the impending peril. My men sat crouched 
under the shadow of the boats, ready and 
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waiting for the moment to arrive. At the 
very height of the noise and confusion con- 
sequent upon the landing of the savage 
hosts, away went the two light boats sliding 
down the slope into the smooth water. We 
leaped lightly into them, and in an instant 
were drifting out into the lagoon. 

The oars were shipped with marvellous 
quickness, and though the Oronoos, on per- 
ceiving this movement, gave an alarm at 
once, no one attempted to stop us, for the 
daylight was breaking, and the all-important 
business of slaughtering pigs for Silkaty ab- 
sorbed universal attention as their first re- 
ligious duty. A few strokes of the oars 
sent us outside of the reef, where we lay 
surveying the scene at our leisure, and with 
little fear of attack, for once afloat we did 
not fear twenty times our own number of 
such enemies as these, 

The islanders gave themselves up to the 
hunt with the most perfect abandon, spear- 
ing and stoning the poor beasts wherever 
found, and yelling and howling like so many 
incarnate demons, Now and then we could 


see a group of them while pausing to take 
breath, poiiting towards us, and shaking 
their weapons as if eager to attack us; but 
as the-sun rose over the island, a sail was 
visible in the offing standing in towards us, 
and before noon we were again on board 
the Gratitude 

We cruised in the neighborhood two or 
three days, while the festival of blood was 
in progress, The bonfire of pork illumin- 
ated the sky at night, and the burnt-offer- 
ings were doubtless grateful to the nostrils 
of the mighty Silkaty. 

When all was over, we finished our bar- 
ter for white hogs, but were careful not to 
trust ourselves again completely in the 
power of the natives by going on shore. 

Barney, the young Irishman, was as f. 
had expected, the author of all the trouble, 
having let the pigs out from sheer love of 
mischief, for he afterwards, at sea, confessed 
the fact, and we had many a hearty laugh 
over our serio-ludicrous adventure at White 
Hog Island. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Ir was not right, perhaps, but it was true, 
that Richard Anthon, professor of mathe- 
matics in the ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Seminary,” 
at Thorntown, was deeply in love with little 
Bess Hopkins, one of the pupils. 

Bessie was one of the older girls, bright- 
eyed and small for her age; which, possibly, 
was one reason why she appeared so well in 
Richard’s eyes. He led, on the whole, a 
rather stupid life, being a country teacher 
on a small salary, and, as he fancied, with 


dull pupils; for, he said, young ladies as a 


general rule, did not like or understand 
mathematics, unless it was to calculate the 
cost of some poor girl's bonnet or dress, 
Bess, however, proved an exception to 
his rule, for her statements were always cor- 
rect, and there was seldom a problem, how- 
ever difficult, which she could not readily 
solve. Then, too, sh» answered his ques- 
tions distinctly, without simpering or li-p- 
ing; and never appeared to know that it 
was possible for him to exist outside a reci- 


tation room. 


This, perbaps, was another reason why 
23 


he thought well of Bess, for men are invari 
ably fond of the novel and mysterious; and 
Richard, being rather fine-looking, was a 
favorite with his pupils; and it was some- 
thing new for one of them to appear indif- 
ferent toward him. He was always plan- 
ning ways and means for becoming acquaint- 
ed with Bessie’s family, for it was a well- 
known fact that Judge Hopkins, her father, 
although wealthy himself, always chose his 
associates and friends according to his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, without stopping to 
ask whether they were rich or poor; and in 
this particular, Bessie resembled her father. 

The judge lived in an elegant residence a 
short distance from Thorntown, and he rode 
down to his office every morning, bringing 
Bessie to school at the same time. He was 
very fond of her, as she was his youngest, 
and only unmarried child. 

Richard had never been introduced to the 
judge, for he was a close student and found 
but little time for society. Mrs. Hopkins 
was something of an invalid and very domes- 
tic in her tastes; and Bess would never in- 
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vite him to call upon her, as many of the 
young ladies did, so he was at a loss how to 
proceed in the matter. i 

After revolving the subject in his mind, 
he determined to become better acquainted 
with Be:s, or rather, give her an opportu- 
nity for becoming accustomed to his society. 
So he engaged her in conversation when- 
ever an opportunity offered, but to his dis- 
appointment she would always grow con- 
fused, and answer at random. 

He was so provoked! when he knew she 
was so clear-headed, and could converse so 
prettily with the girls, and even with Mr. 
Adair the principal. Then he thought of 
calling upon Judge Hopkins, and asking 
permission to address her, but he feared the 
judge would mistake him for a fortune- 
hunter. At last, he determined to tell Bess 
he loved her, for she was to graduate at the 
close of the term, and he feared he might 
not have an opportunity afterward. The 
last week of the school year Mr. Adair al- 
Ways gave a picnic to the pupils, and Rich- 
ard determined to learn his fate on that day. 
* It is cowardly,”’ he said to himself, “to 
love a girl, and be afraid to tell her so.” 

The day of the picnic dawned bright and 
clear. They were to sail a short distance 
up the river, and then land, and partake of 
acollation in a pleasant grove near its banks, 
Afterward, they were to go into the fields 
in search of wild flowers. It would be very 
easy to find an opportunity to tell Bess all 
that was in his heart; no one would think 
strange of his speaking to her, and, sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature, he could 
not fail to be eloquent in his appeal. She 
could do no more than refuse him, and that 
could hardly be worse than the suspense 
which he now endured, and if she really did 
love him—he blushed—although a man—at 
the thought, 

Bess, arrayed in white, with a coquettish 
hat, was gayer than usual, and kept the 
girls laughing at her lively sallies. The day 
was delightfully fine, just warm enough to 
make the shade refreshing. The spring 
flowers had faded, but, after rambling about 
for some time, they were rewarded by find- 
ing some wild roses. Richard gathered a 
large cluster; and as Bess, tired and rosy, 
sat. i the shade a little apart from the rest, 
he approached, and, taking a seat by her 
side, gave her the flowers. She took them 
with a blush and a pretty murmur of thanks, 
which would have been very encouraging, 
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if he had not observed upon the hand in 
which she held them a diamond ring. 

Now diamonds were rare in Thorntown, 
not to be thought of, in fact, except asa 
token of engagement; and uncommon, even 
in such cases. Bess had never worn the 
ring before, he was sure of it; besides, it 
was quite new; she was, undoubtedly, al- 
ready engaged. 

Bess, entirely unconscious of what was 
passing in his mind, placed the roses in her 
hat, and the diamond flashed, and sparkled 
in Richard’s eyes until he began to think it 
was an evil spirit. 

The rest of the day was a blank to him— 
he cou!d not distinctly remember anything 
that occurred afterward. He rallied, next 
morning, however. ‘It will not be much 
longer,”’ he said, ‘* and then I’]l leave the 
place forever.” 

Richard was poor. He had chosen the 
law for his profession, had studied hard, 
and had been admitted with honor; but his 
atmost efforts had failed to establish a prac- 
tice, and, discouraged, he had taken up 
teaching from sheer necessity, always in- 
tending, however, to resume the law, if he 
could ever find an opening. With this ob- 
ject in view, he spent a portion of his even- 
ings in reading, that he might keep well 
posted. With economy, he had been able 
to lay aside a small sum from his salary, 
and with this, he determined to make anew 
beginning in some town where he was en- 
tirely unknown. 

Commencement day arrived. Richard 
had fully resolved to forget little Bess; con- 
sequently, he hardly took his eyes from her 
face during the whole day. Judge Hopkins 
was present, and observed Richard very 
closely. 

That evening, as Bess and her father sat 
out on the porch, he said, ‘‘ Bessie, who 
was the teacher who gave you your diploma, 
to-day?” 

“It was Mr. Anthon, papa,” she said, 
with a blush which his quick eye detected. 

**How is this?’ asked ihe judge. “I 
saw that he hardly took his eyes from your 
face to-day, aud now, when [ ask you about 
him, your face is rosy in a moment. Has 
he given you love-lessons, Bess?” 

‘* He never spoke to me upon the subject 
of love, papa.”’ 

“Heis a fine-looking young man. 
you know anything of his history?” 

‘** Nothing, except that he studied law, 
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One Night. 


‘but being unable to establish a practice, he 
became a teacher. His family. is very re- 
spectable, I am told.” 

The judge put on his hat and went out. 
**T believe they love each other,” he solilo- 
quized, ‘‘and Anthon is afraid to speak be- 
eause he is poor. Iam something uf a judge 
of human nature, and if he is as much of a 
man as I think, his poverty shall not stand 
in the way of Bessie’s happiness.” 

He repaired at once to the seminary, 
where he found Richard in conversation 
with Mr. Adair. After having expressed 
himself as entirely satisfied with the plan 
apon which the school was conducted, he 
_ proceeded to draw Richard out. The result 
of their conversation was entirely satisfac- 
tory. Richard told him of his plans, his 
struggles, and his failures, and at the close 
the judge offered him a place in his office. 
have long wanted a suitable partner,” 
he said, ‘‘ for I am growing old, and wish to 
partially retire from business,”’ 

Richard was highly delighted with the 
idea, and at once accepted the generous of- 
fer. The plan proved successful, and the 
judge was more than pleased with him. 
As he often invited Richard to his house, 
he met Bessie often, and he thought, with 
a sigh, how delighted he would have been 
with his position afew months before. One 
thing puzzled him, however. He never saw 
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Bess in company with any particular gentle- 
man, and never heard, in any way, the 
slightest allusion to her future marriage. 
She seemed very happy, and often received 
rich and handsome gifts from her father. 

At last, it seemed to Richard that she 
might possibly have obtained the ring in 
this way, and one day, when they were left 
alone in the parlor, he found courage to ask 
her about it. 

** You have a lovely diamond ring, Miss 
Bessie,” he said, ** it is an engagement ring, 
I suppose?’’ 

“No, indeed, it is a present from papa. 
He gave it to me on my eighteenth birth- 
day.”’ 

** What an idiot I am!’ he said, taking a 
seat by her side. ‘‘Do you know, Bess, I 
love you dearly, and I would have told you 
so on the day of the picnic, if it had not 
been for that ring?” 

Bess didn’t know it, of course, though 
she had often wondered at his singular con- 
duct on that day. 

** You will forgive me, wont you, Bessie 
dear, for being so very stupid, and tell me 
that you love me in return?”’ 

And Bessie, too tender-heartéd to refuse 
him, with downcast eyes, and her hands im- 
prisoned in his, gave him the answer he 
sought. 


ONE NIGHT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The shadow of the grim old mountain 
The gleaming river veiled, 

Where through the evening’s purple shadow 
On idle winds we sailed. 


Stars on night’s lifting eyelids trembled, 
Like teardrops clear and bright; 

The woods waved softly to our dreaming, 
On yonder dusky height. 


Faint perfumes floated as we drifted, 
Between dim grassy shores, 

Cool clusters of the water-lilies 
We parted with our oars. 


Your eyes with some new lustre lighted 
Looked fondly into mine, 

And Love, till that charmed hour a stranger, 
Still makes my life divine. 

Somerville, Mass., 1876. 


What though we parted on the morrow, 
And the wide sea to-day 

Sweeps ’twixt me and that far sweet country 
Where dark eyes bid you stay? 


What though we parted be forever, 
You still as mine I hold, 

More mine, maybe, than if together 
We watched our years grow old. 


For care unclasps fond hands, but memory 
Keeps still youth’s first romance, 

And Love’s wings never shine so brightly, 
As when through dreams they glance. 


And had Love tarried when she only 
Smiled down through that dim sky, 

Her sweetness might not be immortal, 
I might have seen her die! 
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MR. SULLIVAN’S NEW FURNITURE. 


BY ANNA MORRIS, 


Ir was a very cosy-looking little room, 
and a very pretty little woman who stood 
peeping anxiously out of the window into 
the fast darkening street, that snowy New 
Year’s Eve. 

**T wonder Edward does not come,’ she 
said, half aloud. ‘It is growing so dark 
and snowy! How tired and cold he will be!” 
And she stirred the already glowing fire in 
the grate, rearranged the dressing-gown and 
slippers that had been warming for a full 
hour, and drew the easy-chair closer to the 
hearth. 

“There, that looks comfortable!’ she ex- 
claimed with a smile of satisfaction as she 
surveyed the room. ‘It looks like old 
times, too!’ she continued. ‘* This is just 
as I used to have the room when Edward 
first came to see me at home, only then,”’ 
with a little laugh and blush, “I didn’t 
have his dressing-gown and slippers ready 
for him.” 

“T am so glad that I had mother’s furni- 
ture,” she went on, leaning against the 
mantel, and looking lovingly around at the 
familiar articles. ‘* No other, if it had been 
ever so grand and beautiful, could have 
seemed so much like home, or had so many 
pleasant associations. But here comes Ed- 
ward!’ Andshe sprang joyfully to open the 
door, the little shadow of sorrow which the 
memory of her childhiood’s home had spread 
over her face dispelled in a moment. 

** So, little woman! Waiting and watch- 
ing as usual?’ was the cheery salutation, 
as Edward Sullivan bent to return his wife’s 
caress. ‘‘Iam rather late to-night, isa 
fact, but no horrible hobgoblin has caught 
me, as I dare say you have been fancying. 
Now for some supper, and then I'll tell you 
what detained me,’’ he added, as he threw 
off his overcoat, and shook the snow from 
his fur cap. 

**Very well,” was the smiling reply, 
supper is all ready ;’’ and Mrs. Sullivan led 
the way to the pleasant dining-room. 

Half an hour later, as Mr. Sullivan donned 
his dressing-gown, and seated himself in 
the waiting armchair, he said: 

“Now, Etta, for the explanation of my 
tardiness this evening. You remember 


when we were out walking last week, how 
much we admired that furniture in Strat- 
ton’s window?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Mrs. Sullivan, rather hesitat- 
ingly. She remembered how much Edward 
had admired it, and that she had agreed that 
it was certainly very handsome, but added 
that she thought it too showy for good taste. 

‘** Well,”’ continued her husband, not no- 
ticing her tone. ‘I have thought for some 
time past that this furniture,’”’ looking about. 
with a slightly contemptuous air, ‘* was 
hardly the thing. It did very well in the 
country, but here things must be different. 
So I stopped to-night and ordered that set 
for a New Year’s gift for you, and they 
agreed to send it up right away. Yes, here 
they come now!” as the sound of a cart 
stopping in front of the house fell on his 
ear. ‘* You can send these things back with 
their carman, to be sold in their auction 
rooms, or store them in the attic as you 
choose.’’ And he left the parlor in answer to 
aloud ring at the bell, too quickly to see 
the troubled look on his wife’s countenance. 

** Can you lend me a hand, sir?” asked the 
carman. ‘* Weare so driven to-night, that 
no one could be spared to come with me.” 

right,” answered Mr, Sullivan, “Pll 
get my coat, and be with you in a moment.” 

Dashing into the parlor again, he pulled 
off his dressing-gown, and tossing it on the 
sofa, said as he hastily drew on his coat: 

‘** Let Jane come up, and be putting these 
things out of the way, Etta, while we are 
bringing in the others, and then I will have 
the carman help me carry the sofa up stairs, 
unless you prefer to send them by him to 
the auction room.” 

**O, if you please, Edward,’’ said his wife 
quietly, but with a little tremor in her voice, 
**I think we will have them moved up 
stairs.”’ 

‘** Very well,” he answered carelessly, and 
ran out. A few moments more, and the 
little parlor had undergone quite a meta- 
morphosis. In place of the substantial old- 
fashioned furniture, there stood a complete 
suite of those articles which are now popu- 
larly known as chairs and sofas, and which 
seem to be an ingenious combination of as 
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much show, and as little comfort, as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Sullivan looked about him compla- 
cently, as he entered the parlor after dis- 
missing the carman. ‘ This is something 
like,”’ he began, pushing a chair towards the 
fire. “Lam thankful those wretched old 
things are out of sight. They have been a 
perfect eyesore tome. I never was so mor- 
tified, as when the Eltons called last week. 
‘They live in such good style themselves, 
that we must have seemed like barbarians 
‘to them.” 


** But come, little woman!’’ he continued, - 


playfully drawing his wife down on his knee, 
** you haven’t thanked me yet for your New 
Year’s gift.’’ 

**T have hardly had an opportunity,”’ re- 
plied Etta, ‘“‘ you have been so busy; but in- 
deed, dear Edward, I do thank you for your 
kindness in thinking of my pleasure.”’ 

** But you look uncommonly grave, some- 
hhow,”’ persisted Edward, making an en- 
deayvor to see the eyes so resolutely turned 
away from him. 

** Perhaps I am afraid it was rather ex- 
‘travagant,’”’ was the half jesting reply, and 
Mr. Sullivan, readily accepting the excuse, 
rejoined, ‘O,that is all right! We don’t 
buy a set of furniture eyery day.” 

Mrs. Sullivan’s only response to this was 
ito propose a song. Both husband and wife 
‘were fond of music, and passed many of 
their evening hours at the piano, but to- 
night something seemed unsatisfactory to 
Mr. Sullivan; he fidgeted about, changed 
the music, declared the piano out of tune, 
and finally exclaimed: 

**T’ll tell you what it is, Etta! We need 
@ new piano. This one is worn out, and 
besides the case is so old-fashioned, that it 
does not at all correspond with the new 
furniture,” 

*“We have always thought it sweet- 
toned,” replied his wife, timidly, ‘* though 
certainly it is not very stylish, I had it 
when I first took lessons.”’ 

No more was said, but the music, for that 
evening at least, was spoiled. The new 
furniture had begun its work. 

Next morning as Mr. Sullivan was dress- 
ing he suddenly exclaimed, *‘ Etta, do you 
know where I put my pocket-book?”’ and 
commenced a hurried search in the various 
pockets. His wife had not seen it, but 
joined in the search, which, however, proved 
fruitless. No trace of the missing book 


could be found. It was rather a note-book 
than a porte-monnaie, but had contained a 
considerable sum of money, and some valu- 
able papers, and Mr. Sullivan departed for 
his store in much anxiety; hoping that he 
might have left it in his desk, but fearing, 
as the event proved, that he had dropped it 
from his pocket. 

This loss not only embarrassed him, but 
induced him to yield to what had always 
been a temptation to him—buying articles, 
when he had not money to pay for them. 
The money in the missing pocket-book he 
had placed there to pay for his furniture. 

**No consequence at all,’’ said the polite 
dealer, when Mr. Sullivan apologized for not 
settling the bill at once, as he had intended 
todo, ‘* Very happy to wait your conven- 
ience. Cannot I show you something more, 
this morning? We have every description 
of furniture, carpets, curtains, ete.” 

** Not this morning, I believe,’ Edward 
answered, as he hurried towards his store, 
hoping to find his missing property, but 
doomed, as we have seen, to disappointment. 

The man’s words rang in his ears, how- 
ever, and noticing after a day or two that 
the parlor carpet was quite put to shame by 
the showy furniture, he called at the furni- 
ture warehouse one morning, and selected 
anew one, which he ordered to be made, 
and sent home. Discovering after this was 
done, that the curtains now looked worn 
and shabby, they were speedily replaced by 
heavy draperies. 

Next he became aware of the fact that 
his dining-room wore such a poverty-strick- 
en appearance that he was ashamed to in- 
vite afriend to dine. This defect was at 
once removed, a handsome extension table, 
elegant chairs, and a rich carpet, gave the 
room quite a different appearance, and for 
a short time Mr, Sullivan rested satisfied. 

He failed to notice the anxious look which 
was fast becoming habitual on his wife’s 
face. At first, she had protested against 
each new addition, but finding that this 
served only to incite her husband to fresh 
extravagance, she redoubled her efforts to 
reduce the household expenses, hoping 
thereby to avert the catastrophe which she 
dreaded. 

She had kept a nursery-maid to assist in 
the care of her baby boy, but she now found 
means to convince Edward that it was much 
better baby should be with her, and dismiss- 
ing the nurse, devoted herself to the child. 
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Edward avoided all mention of his busi- 
“ ness affairs, but she felt convinced from his 
careworn looks that they were not flourish- 
ing. Still, his extravagant habits continued 
and even increased, Costly pictures and 
statuettes now began to please his fancy, 
and he purchased, Etta vainly hoping that 
each such indulgence would prove the last. 
Thus a year slipped away, when Edward 
came home one night, evidently full of 
some important piece of news. 
“Could you go out with me for half an 


hour, Etta?” he inquired, after tea was 


over. 

Etta’s face flushed, painfully. It wasa 
long time since she had been out in the 
evening, not since the nursery-maid had 
left. Murmuring something of “ seeing 
about it,”’ she hastily left the room. Jane 
was trustworthy and fond of the child, and 
occasionally took care of him when Mrs. 
Sullivan was obliged to go out during the 
day, but she had never been asked to give 
up her evenings, and Etta scarcely knew 
how she would take the request. However, 
the girl assented readily, and somewhat re- 
lieved, her mistress donned hat and sack 
and sallied forth. 

Mr. Sullivan chatted gayly as they walked 
on for a short distance, and suddenly paus- 
ing before a handsome mansion said, 
“Come in here, Etta, I want you to see this 
house, which I am thinking of taking. 
Ours is far too small and shabby.” 

Mrs. Sullivan felt as if she had received 
asudden blow. Leave the little home which 
had grown so dear to her! However, she 
followed in silence, and hardly knew wheth- 
er she was awake or dreaming during the 
tour of inspection through the house. An 
agent had been awaiting them, and ushered 
them now up stairs and now down, talking 
volubly of modern improvements, good 
drainage, aristocratic neighborhood, etc., 
etc., till Etta’s head whirled. 

She was thankful when they were once 
more athome. Baby had slept soundly dur- 
ing their absence, so Jane was amiable, and 
assured her mistress ‘‘ it was no trouble at 
all, at all, to mind the swate little fellow.” 

“*Now, Etta, tell me what you think of 
the house,” inquired her husband, as sbe 
rejoined him in the parlor. 

“*T hardly know,” was the hesitating re- 
ply, for poor little Etta had found that her 
husband was far more easily offended than 
formerly, and dreaded to vex him. 


“Do you think it necessary for us to have 
such a large house?”’ she ventured,presently, 

“ You can’t find a much smaller one in a 
decent neighborhood,” was the answer, 
“and the smaller ones have not as many 
conveniences. That is a house in which 
you need not be ashamed to receive your 
friends.”’ 

“IT should never be ashamed to receive 
them here,” Mrs. Sullivan responded, 
quietly. 

“Well, I am,” retorted Edward, impa- 
tiently. ‘All the folks I know have moved 
further up town, and I want to do the 
same.” 

* But do you think you can afford the 
extra expense?” urged his wife. ‘The 
rent must be much higher than we now 
pay.” 

**T am not going to rent it, Etta, but buy 
it,’ returned her husband, still more impa- 
tiently; ‘‘and as to my affording it, I pre- 
sume I understand my own business best.’’ 

Etta’s lip quivered, but she remained 
silent. Edward resumed his newspaper, 
and she presently left the room unobserved, 
and stole up stairs to see if little Robert still 
slept peacefully. He had not moved since 
she left him, and she sat down near his crib 
to think matters over quietly, before hold- 
ing any further conversation with her hus- 
band on the subject. 

“T am convinced that he is troubled 
about money,” she said te herself, “for 
duns have come very frequently lately, and 
the other night, those two men came, and 
talked and swore dreadfully. I don’t know 
what it was ail about, and Edward only told 
me not to bother when I asked, but I am 
sure we ought not to take a more expensive 
house. Then he would want more com- 
pany, and I should be obliged to keep an- 
other servant. O, it will never do! I must 
tell him so, even if he does not like it;’’ and 
the poor little woman arose and went reso- 
lutely towards the door. 

Just then there was a peal at the bell. 
Etta leaned over the bannisters with a sud- 
den presentiment of evil. She heard Ed- 
ward come out of the parlor, and go to the 
door. Some words were spoken that she 
could not distinguish, then Edward’s voice 
clear and sharp rang out, “Arrest! What 
for?”’ 

Again the visitor’s words were unintelli- 
gible, but her husband, after a moment’s 
pause, said, ‘‘ Well, come in, and let me 
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understand it all;’’ and the two entered the 
parlor and closed the door. 

Etta felt as if chained to the spot. What 
could it all mean? She must have been 
mistaken, and yet she had surely heard 
those words. It seemed to her ages before 
her husband opened the parlor door and 
called her name. 

How she got down stairs she could not 
have told, Edward stood in the hall, very 
pale, but he spoke calmly: 

“Etta, there is some trouble in my busi- 
ness, and I have been arrested. I must go 
now. Donot worry. It will all come out 
right in the morning, nodoubt. Goasearly 
as you can to Mr, Gaston, and ask him to 
see me, that we may make arrangements for 
my release. And now good-by, little wo- 
man, and keep up a brave heart.”’ 

The stranger came out of the parlor at 
this moment, and almost before Etta could 
realize what her husband had said, the two 
had gone, leaving her alone with her great 
sorrow. 

All through that dreary night she sat by 
her boy's crib, vainly endeavoring to com- 
prehend what it could all mean. As early 
as she dared in the morning she was on her 
way to Mr. Gaston, once more leaving little 
Rebert with the faithful Jane, whose curi- 
osity she had quieted by te:ling her that Mr. 
Sullivan had been suddenly called away on 
business, 

Mr. Gaston was at breakfast, but on hear- 
ing who his early visitor was, desired that 
she should be shown at once into the break- 
fast-room. He was an elderly gentleman, 
and a valued friend, as well as a legal ad- 
viser of Edward. 

‘**T have been afraid of trouble,’”’ he said, 
shaking his head, after listening to Etta’s 
story. ‘‘I warned Edward that he was 
growing reckless. But make yourself as 
easy as you can, and I will call upon youas 
soon as I have seen your husband, and I 
dare say we shall find our way out of this 
scrape before many hours.”’ 

So saying the old gentleman shook hands 
cordially with Mrs. Sullivan, as he escorted 
her to the door, and making the necessary 
preparations, started on a visit to his unfor- 
tunate client. 

A littie later in the day he presented him- 
self in Etta’s parlor. 

‘“‘Well,” he said, cheerily, as she came 
in, looking sad and worn, “‘I find that Ed- 
ward has been arrested at the suit of Strat- 
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ton, the furniture dealer. There has been 
all sorts of bother about the bill for some 
weeks, it seems, Edward could not raise 
money to meet it. He tried to patch the 
matter up, and perhaps might have suc- 
ceeded, in getting more time, had not Strat~- 
ton heard that he had been looking ata 
stylish house, with a view to purchasing it, 
and thinking from that circumstance that 
Edward must have some money on hand, 
resolved to bring matters to a crisis.” 

“But,” said poor Etta, looking utterly 
bewildered, ‘‘I did not know we owed Mr. 
Stratton. I thought this was all paid for.” 
And she looked with an air of loathing upon 
the showy furniture and gaudy carpet that 
had wrought so much sorrow. 

**T know you did,”’ answered Mr. Gaston, 
kindly. ‘* Edward has told me all about it; 
how you begged him not to buy the articles, 
and how he lost his note-book, which pre- 
vented his paying the first bill, and then it 
was so easy to order more, and have the bill 
run on. ‘* But now,’’ continued the old 
lawyer, “the question is, what shall be 
done? I must go to Stratton and see what 
terms I can make.’’ 

“O Mr. Gaston,”’ cried Etta, earnestly, 
*could you not induce him to take back 
the furniture atareduction? You know he 
keeps second-hand furniture as well as new, 
though for that matter this has not been in- 
jured, and with a little polishing he would 
doubtless sell it again as new. I have all 
the articles we formerly used stored away 
carefully, and I feel sure Edward would be 
willing these should go. Iam sure J should 
be thankful.” 

** You are a wise little woman,”’ said Mr. 
Gaston, admiringly. ‘‘I will see what can 
be done.” 

Left alone, Etta wandered up stairs to 
the room where her mother’s furniture had 
been stored. 

‘“*T am sure Mr. Gaston will make Mr. 
Stratton take back the things,”’ she thought, . 
hopefully, ‘‘ and I must see if everything is 
ready to be moved.” 

She pushed the chairs and tables back 
and forth, dusting them carefully, and set- 
ting them so that they could most readily 
be carried down stairs. Then she proceeded 
tothesofa. It was large and heavy—almost 
double the size of the modern affair in the 
parlor. 

**T always liked this old sofa,’’ she said, 
aloud, as she busily plied her feather and 
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duster. ‘‘ Many an hour have I sat curled 
up at this end, with my book in my lap, 
and my pocket full of apples; and then 
when Edward used to come to our house, it 
was always our favorite seat.’’ Here a 
feather broke off of the duster, and slipped 
down between the back and the séat. Etta 
put her fingers down to catch it, when they 
came in contact with some hard substance, 

**What is that?’ she thought. ‘I hope 
the springs are not out of place.’’ Thrust- 
ing her hand -down further, she clasped 
something and drew it up. 

Edward’s pocket-book!’’ she exclaimed, 
in astonishment. ‘‘ How could it have got 
here?” 

Suddenly it flashed across her mind how 
on the evening the new furniture came 
home he had thrown his dressing-gown on 
the sofa when he put on his coat to go to 
the assistance of the carman. Doubtless 
he had previously placed his note-book in 
the pocket of the dressing-gown, and in 
tossing it down, it had been shaken out, and 
slipped into its hiding-place. Of course all 
their search had been in vain, as the old 
sofa had been moved into the spare room, 
and noone thought of exploring its recesses 
for the missing treasure. 

While Etta still stood with the pocket- 
book in her hand, she heard the doorbell 
ring, and rightly conjecturing that it was 
Mr. Gaston, ran hastily down stairs to admit 
him. 
It is all right, my dear Mrs. Sullivan,’’ 
he said, in answer to her inquiring looks. 
“Stratton has consented to take back all— 
carpets, eurtainsandfurniture. To besure, 
de demanded a large discount, but I have 
driven as sharp a bargain as I could, and 
will try to raise the necessary amount to 
meet the balance.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps this will help you,” said Etta, 
placing the pocket-book in his hands. 

“What isthis? I do not understand,” 
began Mr. Gaston. 

is Edward’s lost pocket-book,”’ she 
interrupted, and poured forth the whole 
story of her finding it, while Mr. Gaston 
hastily unclasped it and examined the 
contents. 

**Five hundred dollars!’ he exclaimed. 
“I should think it would help! Why, we 
can square up that account, and leave you 
anice little balance towards some others, 
which I dare say are troubling you. And 
here,”’ he continued, “‘ are the receipts Ed- 


ward told me he had lost, and for want of 
which he has had to pay some bills the sec- 
ond time. I think I will take charge of 
these, and frighten those folks into re- 
funding. 

“And now, Mrs. Sullivan, the wagons 
will come for these things inafew minutes, 
I ventured to tell them to come at once, be- 
cause I cannot obtain Edward’s release un- 
til Stratton has his property again.’’ 

**O yes,’’ cried Etta, eagerly, ‘‘ the sooner 
the better. I will send Jane for a woman 
who sometimes helps us, and we will soon 
have the old furniture in its place.” 

There are always vexatious delays in law 
matters, so Mr. Sullivan did not reach 
home till about his usual] hour for returning 
at night. Mr. Gaston had merely told him 
that he had arranged his affairs, promising 
to drop in late in the evening and give him 
full particulars, 

He was, therefore, totally unprepared for 
any change in the appearance of his home. 


‘Etta met him at the door as usual, and 


after the first joyful greeting, stood aside, 
a little timidly, to let him enter the parlor 
first. 

Why!’ was his astonished exclamation. 
** What does all this mean?”’ 

“T hope you wont feel very badly, Ed- 
ward,”’ began his wife, when he stopped 
her by saying: 

**Feel badly! Why, I am thankful to 
have those hateful things out of my sight! 
How nice the room looks! and I declare,’’ 
seating himself in the old easy-chair, “‘ this 
is worth more than all those new-fangled 
affairs for comfort. I haven’t felt somuch 
at home fora year. Yes, just a year, isn’t 
it? It was the night before New Year's, 
just as this is, that all our troubles began.” 

‘‘And now they are all ended,’’ added his 
wife, as she handed him his dressing-gown 
with asmile. ‘*Suppose you put this on 
before we go down to supper, as you must 
be tired.” 

“All right,’’ he responded; and slipping 
on the comfortable garment, took his pock- 
et-book from his coat, intending to put it 
in the pocket of his dressing-gown, but 
something seemed to obstruct its entrance. 

What is in here?’ Putting in his hand 
as he spoke, he drew forth another pocket- 
book, 

‘** My old pocket-book, by all that is won- 
derful!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where did this 
come from, Etta?’’ 
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Come down to supper and explain,” 
she answered, smilingly; but the explana- 
tion took so long that Mr. Gaston, on his 
arrival, found them still at the table. He 
also had a story to tell, of how he had seen 
the parties who had forced Edward to pay 
their bills the second time, and by quietly 
suggesting the probable consequences should 
their conduct become publicly known, had 
induced them to refund the money, which 
he now handed to Etta, with a smile, 
saying: 
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“ There, Mrs, Sullivan, I move that you 
should be appointed treasurer.” 

“And I seeond the motion,” added Ed- 
ward, laughingly. “I am going to turn 
over a new leaf for the coming year, Mr. 
Gaston, and promise you that in future Etta 
shall know all my affairs, and I will be 
guided by her judgment.”’ ; 

“Then in return,’ retorted Mr. Gaston, 
**T will promise that you will never spend 
another night where you spent your last.”’ 


EARTHQUAKES, AND HOW THEY ARE CAUSED. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


EARTHQUAKE action is nearly related to 
volcanic,and frequently one of these natural 
forces may pass into the other. Long-con- 
tinued experiments in deep mines, in all 
kinds of rocks, have plainly proved that the 
heat inereases as we descend. This increase 
of heat cannot be ascribed to the heavier 
column of atmosphere which must press 
down at the bottom of deep mines. If we 
ascend some mountain-side from the sea- 
level, the cold increases about one degree 
for every 300 feet. We might, therefore, 
conclude that the heat in deep mines, if it 
were due to atmospherical pressure, would 
increase at the same rate. It gains, how- 
ever, much more rapidly — sometimes as 
much as one degree for every forty-five feet 
of descent, and seldom less than one degree 
for every seventy. 

If the heat goes on increasing continu- 
ously at the same rate, it becomes an easy 
matter to calculate to what depth we should 
have to go to reach a point where all the 
known solid substances are in a state of 
fusion. Chemists can tell us exactly what 
heat is required to melt iron, copper, etc., 
so that it would not be difficult to estimate 
the depth in the earth where, if the heat 
increases at the average rate of one degree 
for about sixty feet, these well-known sub- 
stances are constantly in a molten condition. 
For various reasons of a mathematical char- 
acter, it is believed that the thickness of the 
earth’s crust is much greater than it would 
be if the heat continued to increase as 
above-mentioned. It is thought that as we 
go deeper through the strata, the increased 
pressure which ensues withstands the ten- 
dency to a melten condition; so that at 


great depths the enormous pressure of the 
overlying rocks resists the tendency of the 
great heat to melt them. According to the 
calculation that heat increases one degree 
Fahrenheit every sixty feet of descent, if 
there were no counteracting agency, all solid 
substances would be in a molten state at 
the depth of about thirty miles. This is 
known to be too thin a crust, however, for 
a planet 8000 miles in diameter, and so it is 
usually regarded as not less than 100 miles 
in thickness, owing to the pressure with- 
standing the liquefying influence of the 
earth’s internal heat. 

The oblate shape of the earth, and of all 
the planets of the solar system, is explained 
on the ground that they were originally in 
a molten condition. Since then they have 
lost heat and cooled down. The external 
stratified crust, however, still encloses the 
greater’ part of the originally molten planet, 
A loss of heat is yet slowly going on, known 
as the ‘ secular cooling of theearth.”? The 
heat from the interior is conducted upwards 
through the rocky crust, and thence radiated 
into space. We have not to consider the 
slowness of this operation, but the fact that 
it is taking place. With loss of heat comes 
a shrinking or contraction of the earth’s in- 
terior. The hardened crust everywhere 
enveloping it cannot shrink in the same 
degree, and it is necessary it should be con- 
stantly fitted to the contracting interior, 
otherwise there would be a broken space 
between it and the crust. 

It is along the weakest parts of the earth’s 
crust that fractures usually happen. Hence 
it is that earthquakes and volcanoes gener- 
ally run in lines extending over enormous 
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areas of the earth’s surface. The force gen- 
erated by the fracturing or folding is that 
usually designated as “‘ earthquake shocks.” 
Mr. Mallet has shown that the friction 
which ensues during a fracturing of deep- 
seated solid rocks, and when the walls are 
rubbed against each other, will develop heat 
enough to melt the rocks. In this way earth- 
quakes pass into volcanic action. These 
two forces extend over the same areas, and 
are often transmitted from the same spots, 
or foci. Velcanic action is nearly always 
preceded by earthquake shocks, whose in- 
tensity increases until volcanic energy is 
developed, after which the former subsides. 
On Mr. Mallet’s theory, this near relation 
is easily understood, and he has shown that 
the amount of heat which must be annually 
developed by the secular coeling of the 
earth’s interior, is more than is required to 
produce all the voleanicenergy. Mr. Mallet, 
however, does not think the interior of the 
earth is molten, but in a heated solid state, 
the molten lava which issues from volcanic 
craters having been formed by the fusion of 
the solid matter where heat has been devel- 
oped during shrinkage. In either case, 
however, whether we acknowledge a molten 
interior of a highly-heated solid one, we 
have equally to explain the origin of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes on the theory of the 
secular cooling and contraction of the earth 
as a whole, 

The shocks propagated through the 
earth’s crust will vary in their degree of 
intensity in proportion to the amount of 
fracture or contraction. In every case the 
shock is propagated in waves, analogous to 
those which ripple the surface of a smooth 
pond when a stone has been thrown in, only 
vertical instead of horizontal. These are 
termed ‘earthquake waves; and when 
powerfully felt, the surface of the earth will 
actually be thrown into a series of tempo- 
rary undulations, like that of a field of corn 
when a gentle breeze is passing over it. 
Not unfrequently, if the surface rocks be of 
a nature that does not readily transmit the 
wave, they will be rent and fissured toa 
considerable depth. It is tothe undulation 
produced by violent earthquake waves that 
so much destruction is due. Houses and 
large public buildings are thrown to the 
ground, and a “fenced city” suddenly 
** becomes a heap.” 

Earthquakes are of three kinds—undula- 
tory, perpendicular and horizontal—accord- 


ing to the direction in which the wave or 
force is propagated. It is the former to 
which we have been chiefly alluding, as this 
is the most frequent, but, as a rule, also 
the most harmless, This, however, is not 
always the case, as the great earthquake 
which destroyed Lisbon in 1755 plainly 
shows. That earthquake was of an undu- 
latory character. The perpendicular earth- 
quakes are not so frequent as the last, but 
when they attain any unusual development 
they are more destructive. Sometimes they 
have the character of an explosion, and ob- 
jects in the neighborhood are suddenly pro- 
jected into the air, owing to the vibrations 
succeeding each other rapidly, and passing 


through the earth’s crust in a perpendicular . 


direction, The earthquake which occurred 
at Riobamba, in Ecuador, South America, 
in 1797, was of the perpendicular class. 
During its occurrences, rocks, trees, togeth- 
er with shattered buildiugs, and their in- 
habitants, were projected into the air as 
from the explosion of amine. People were 
actually hurled hundreds of feet upwards. 

Horizontal earthquakes are the rarest in 
their occurrence, but they are the most de- 
structive of any, as the motion which origi- 
nates them is due to a combination of the 
two just mentioned, producing a kind of 
horizontal twist. The great Calabrian 
earthquake, investigated by the French 
Commission, which took place in 1783, was 
of this kind. In its course it destroyed 
two hundred towns and villages, and killed 
a hundred thousand people. 

As will be understood from this classifi- 
cation, the undulatory earthquakes are 
felt over the most extensive areas. That of 
Lisbon extended from Bohemia tothe West 
Indies, east and west, and from Algiers to 
Sweden, north and south. The Calabrian 
earthquake was confined to an area of only 
six hundred square miles, We have re- 
ferred to the ripples produced by throwing 
a stone into a pool; the waves extend them- 
selves in circles, succeeding each other, and 
becoming fainter further away from the 
centre of disturbance, owing to the friction 
of the water. This is very similar to the 
way in which many earthquake shocks are 
propagated, They form huge circular waves 
of force, which traverse the rocks, and lose 
their violence far away from their origin, 
from the resistance of the rocks through 
which they pass. That the origin of these 
waves is due to the weak lines in the earth’s 
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crust, is evident from the fact that earth- 
quake waves usually follow the same direc- 
tions in the same districts. In Great Brit- 
ain, what few shocks are experienced are 
due to the earthquake undulations travel- 
ling in a south-westerly direction. In Scan- 
dinavia it is the same; whilst in Spain the 
direction the waves take is southeast. In 
the Alleghany mountains, the course is 
northwesterly. 

It has been found that certain rocks con- 
duct away the earthquake waves better 
than others, just as some metals are better 
conductors of electricity or heat than the 
rest. Granite and primary rocks allow the 
shocks to be conveyed through them with- 
out much disturbance. On the other hand, 
the latter tertiary strata (which are usually 
loose and unconsolidated), and soft alluvial 
deposits, are the worst conductors of earth- 
quake movements, and therefore cause the 
greatest destruction to towns and villages 
that may be built upon them. Moreover, a 
still greater degree of violence is experienced 
at the junction of old primary rocks, and 
where the later tertiary beds rest upon 
them. The careful examination of the great 
Calabrian earthquake proved that the great- 
est destruction always occurred under such 
circumstances. This conclusion is not 
without a practical value in earthquake- 
visited countries, for it plainly shows which 
areas weuld be the best for building upon, 
and which the worst. It is not difficult to 
understand the cause of such destruction 
where the denser rocks and the looser strata 
come together. Just as electricity can be 
safely conducted away along a copper wire, 
whilst it will manifest itself as light if it has 
to leap a short interval to the end of anoth- 
er wire, so would the earthquake undula- 
tions travel ata certain speed, and with a 
certain rhythm, if the rocks through which 
they passed were everywhere alike in densi- 
ty and structure. At the point where a 
change takes place, as at the junction of 
primary and tertiary beds, the waves pass- 
ing through the former are suddenly altered 
when they have to traverse the latter, and 
this sudden alteration is then powerfully 
manifested on the surface. 

The rate at which these movements or 
waves are propagated has been ascertained 
chiefly through the researches of Mr. Mal- 
let. The great earthquake wave of Lisbon 
travelled twenty miles a minute. When 
earthquake foci are situated near the sea, 


then, in addition to the destructive undula- 
tions which pass through the earth’s crust, 
we have subsequent inundations, which not 
unfrequently cause even more mischief than 
the original shocks. This was the case at 
Lisbon, and still more recently in Jamaica, 
In the former place, when the earthquake 
had shaken down the buildings, such people 
as could escape found shelter on the new 
quay, away from the falling houses, Here 
they were congregated in thousands, when 
a huge wave of water, sixty feet high, came 
sweeping in from the sea, and drowned 
most of them. These waves are caused by 
the earthquake shock travelling more rapid- 
ly through the solid crust of the earth than 
through the volume of sea-water. The first 
is propagated with great rapidity; but water 
isa worse conductor of the force, and the 
friction to which the wave is subjected re- 
tards its progress, and thus causes it to 
make its appearance some time after the 
original shock has done all the mischief it 
could, 

Mr. Maillet’s researches in the phenomena 
of earthquakes have led to certain conclu- 
sions which are now generally accepted by 
physical geographers. These views are 
based on the theory of the secular cooling 
of the earth, although they do not necessi- 
tate a belief in a molten nucleus. Whena 
strain is produced, by the outer crust of the 
earth being adapted to the contracting in- 
terior, a crack will result, the shock of 
which is conveyed away in every direction 
as an earthquake wave. It has been ascer- 
tained that these shocks are rarely genera- 
ted at a greater depth than thirty miles, and 
frequently at a much less depth thar that. 
The focus of the earthquake at Naples, in 
1857, was only eight miles from the surface, 
In addition to knowing the depth at which 
any earthquake shock may have originated, 
the angle at which the wave emerges from 
the focus, and the rate of its movement, 
are also calculable. Earthquake shocks are 
always of such a nature as would result 
from a blow or concussion, 

ln various parts of the world we have 
areas where slow upward and downward 
movements of the earth’s crust are taking 
place without any violent shocks accom- 
panying them. In 1855, along the coast of 
New Zealand, a tract of country was up- 
lifted as much as nine feet. Siugularly 
enough, this elevation was bounded on one 
side by a crack, on the other side of which 
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there was comparative rest. Here, there- 
fore, we have the first trustworthy account 
of one of those singular movements so com- 
mon in the older rocks, called “faults,” 
where the rock-masses on one side a crack 
or fissure have been uplifted. Thenorthern 
coasts of the Baltic are being elevated at 
the slow and gradual rate of about three 
feet in a century. The coasts of South 
America, on the western side of the Andes, 
are in a very unsettled condition. In 1822, 


over a large area of country, there was an 
elevation of from four to nine feet; and 
again in 1837, the same area was uplifted 
eight feet. These successive elevations 
added a strip of dry land equal to half the 
entire area of France. 


How long the eleva- 
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tion of the Baltic coasts has. been going on, 
ever.~since the close of the last geological 
epoch known as the “ glacial,” is best shown 
by the fact that Baltic shells are found one 
hundred feet above the present level of the 
sea. It is by such slow elevatory move- 
ments as these that all the dry land has been 
elevated from the floors of the seas and 
oceans where, as the fossils in the rocks 
plainly testify, it was originally laid down. 
Earthquake shocks and movements, there- 
fore, have played an important part in the 
history of the globe, in thus elevating areas 
to a higher level, and so compensating for 
the wear-and-tear to which the dry land is 
continually subjected by atmospherical 
agencies, 


Some years ago I chanced to be in Eng- 
land. I was travelling for my health, and, 
as I was very anxious to see the ‘ Mother 
Country ’”’ from every point of view, I passed 
a@ year in going through it, and, in that 
time, mingled with all classes, and went to 
all places to which I could obtain access. I 
was the guest of the Duke of ——, at his 
beautiful country-seat in D——, and in the 
disguise of a vagabond, I penetrated the 
lowest haunts of vice and crime in the great 
city of London, and came out from them 
safely. My friends used to laugh at me for 
what they called my “‘ oddities,” but I took 
their teasing good-naturedly, and told them 
that, as I had come to England to see, I 
‘was determined to gratify my curiosity to 
the utmost. As may be supposed, I gained 
much strange and interesting experience. 
Indeed, I learned from my own observation 
that the most exciting incidents of romance 
are not half so wonderful as those which 
one may see around him every day, if he 
will only take the trouble to look for them, 

One morning I was walking along the 
river side in London, gazing at the long 
rows of masts, and the black chimneys of 
the steamers, when my attention was at- 
tracted by something on one of the piers, 
and I went over to look at it. When my 
curiosity was satisfied, I stood for some 
time looking at the foul current of the 
Thames, as it flowed beneath me. I never 


THE FATAL SAFE, 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


saw water so full of filth. I+ seemed as if 
it might be the great sewer of the universe, 
through which all the refuse matter of crea- 
tion was flowing. It was almost sickening 
to look at it, 

Turning to a policeman who was standing 
by me, I said: 

**It would be a wretched death to drown 
here, in such foul water.” 

**You may well say that, sir,’”’ he replied, 
politely. ‘“‘A man as falls down there, ’ll 
never get up again. But a plenty of ’em 
are drowned there every day, poor devils, 
Only a week ago I saw a man drowned right 
under us here.”’ 

**Indeed,’”’ said I; ‘‘ how was that?”’ 

‘*Well, you see, sir,” he replied, ‘it’s 
rather a long story; but, as I take you for 
an American, by your speech, and as you 
might like to hear something of the ways of 
this city, I don’t mind telling you, if you 
have time to listen.” 

I assured him I would be only too willing 
to listen to him, and would be very much 
obliged to him for the story. 

** London, sir,” he began, seating himself 
on a bale of goods, *‘ is as full of thieves as 
heaven is of angels, They are a reckless 
and dangerous class, too, sir, and give us 
officers of the law a sight of trouble in try- 
ing to keep them down. Sometimes you 
find them the most innocent and respect- 
able-looking people you ever saw; others 
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are regular swells, who can be told by their 
flashy dress and genteel appearance; while 
others still are such as you'd better not ap- 
proach, without a good weapon of some 
kind. Some of these people are stupid 
enough ; some are too sharp for even the most 
expert detective; and some succeed by their 
genuine impudence. 

‘About a mile above here, on this street, 
is the office of a wealthy firm of ship-mer- 
chants. They are very close and stingy 
men, sir, and instead of taking a building 
suitable to their wealth and trade, they hire 
asmall mean office, opening right on the 
street, and which is hardly secure from the 
most blundering burglar. I am on the 
night-police, sir, and my beat carries me 
just in front of their office. They have 
spoken to me about keeping a good watch 
over their premises, but I have told them I 
cannot see my whole beat at once, and that 
I was confident some bold thief would break 
in some night, androbthem. Sure enough, 
my prediction was realized about a week ago, 

** It seems that Messrs, Cuttworth & Co., 
the merchants I speak of, never keep as 
much as a hundred pounds in their office 
after bank hours. They have only one 
small safe, in which their books are depos- 
ited, and, as they always make it known 
that they keep no money in this safe, they 
have felt confident that no one would care 
to attempt a robbery for the sake of a few 
account-books, which could be of value to 
no one but the firm. 

“It happened, however, about a week 
ago, that Messrs, Cuttworth & Co. received 
a remittance of ten thousand pounds after 
the banks had closed, It was an unusual 
occurrence, and it was too late to deposit 
the sum in bank; so, after consulting about 
the matter, the firm concluded to place the 
money quietly in the safe until the next 
morning, and say nothing about it. 

“ That night, about twelve o’clock, I was 
coming up my beat, when I saw four men 
pushing a small safe along the streets. It 
was an extraordinary sight, and I supposed 
they expected that the very boldness of the 
act would be their greatest protection. It 
was a clear starlight night, and every one of 
their movements was perfectly plain to me. 
I recognized the safe at a glance, as the 
property of Messrs. Cuttworth & Co., and I 
was confident that these men were engaged 
in a daring robbery. My first thought was 
to spring my rattle for assistance, and to 
frighten them off; but, on reflection, I de- 


cided not todo so. I wanted to see what 
the thieves would do with the safe, as it was 
likely that I might, in this way, learn some- 
thing of Value tothe law. Besides this, it’s 
a habit of mine to let a man think he’s per- 
fectly sectre and unsuspected, before I 
pounce upon him. 

“From the ease with which the men 
moved the safe, I could see that they were 
powerful fellows, and that, if they chose to 
offer any resistance, I would have my hands 
full. I loosened my revolver and examined 
it, and keeping it in my hand, crept along 
cautiously in the shadow of the buildings, 
until the thieves stopped on thispier. Then 
I crossed the street a little below them, and 
crept up on them, One descended into a 
large fuur-oared wherry, and the others fast- 
eneda rope to the safe, and prepared to 
lower it into the buat. 

**Now was my time, and springing for- 
ward, I shouted: 

***T have you now, you villains.’ , 

“The men were frightened, and let go the 
rope, The safe had been balanced on the 
edge of the pier, just ready for lowering, 
and the men had gotten further in their 
work than I suspected. At the sound of 
my voice they let go the rope, and the safe 
fell over the pier into the boat with a loud 
crash, It struck the man who was in the 
wherry, ready to receive it, and fairly drove 
him through the bottom of the boat, which 
at once filled and sank. The three men on 
the pier escaped, but the man in the boat 
was either killed by the fall of the safe, or 
drowned. The next day I went to the of- 
fice of Messrs. Cuttworth & Oo., and found 
them in great excitement over what had hap- 
pened. I told them what had become of the 
safe, and during the day it was fished up, 
and its contents found to be uninjured. It 
is not very well known how the thieves knew 
there was money in the safe, or whether 
they knew it at all, but, as the porter of the 
firm has not been heard from since, it is be- 
lieved that he was concerned in the robbery, 
and that he was the man that was killed in 
the boat.” 

‘*T suppose Messrs, Cuttworth & Co. re- 
warded you handsomely for your services,”’ 
I said, as the policeman concluded. 

‘* They gave me a guinea, sir,and told me I 
was an efficient man,”’ he answered with a 
dry laugh. 

I dropped a shilling into his hand, and, 
thanking him for his story, went on my way. 
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ONE OLD MAID. 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“TI NEVER could see why your sister re- 
mained, and does remain, unmarried, Mrs. 
Western,” said Colonel Ingersoll, looking 
over the heads of the swaying crowd before 
him to where Edna Morse was standing. 
“*She was certainly one of the loveliest girls 
of my acquaintance ten years ago—begging 
your pardon, by far the prettiest of the 
Morse girls—and she is still the handsomest 
woman I know. Then there was always a 
very peculiar sort of fascination about her, 
which every one felt that came near her. 
There is something mysterious about it.”’ 

** Edna was always of a very reticent na- 
ture,”’ said Mrs. Western, ‘‘and has cer- 
tainly admitted no one into her confidence 
on this subject. I cannot think, either, 
that she has ever been what is called disap- 
pointed in love, for she has never had in 
the least the appearance of a ‘blighted 
being,’ but has always been just what you 
see her to-night, the very life of every 
crowd she isin. I can’t think there has 
been any love story in her life, because, 
being several years her junior, I have grown 
up with her, and would certainly have 
known something of it if there had been.”’ 

**T suppose, then,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ she 
has always been waiting for some impossi- 
ble idea) of hers to happen along. There 
are such cases; but I tell you, Mrs. Ida, 
changing the subject a little, and speaking 
as an old friend of the family, Edna’s life 
will be far happier than Allie’s, if you allow 
her to marry Bruce Egerton.”’ 

The lady’s sunny face clouded for an in- 
stant, ‘‘ But how are we to help it, colonel? 
You know that child as well as we do. 
Look at her now, standing over there by the 
piano. She looks like alittle angel, all soft- 
ness and smiles; but there is a will firm as 
iron beneath her gentle appearance. She 
has been told all that we know about Bruce, 
but she has got it into her foolish head that 
she can reform him, redeem him, and all 
that nonsense, and she can’t be moved. If 
our father and mother were only living, I 
would not feel so wretchedly about it; but 
it seems now as if the respousibility rested 
upon us,”’ 


‘*What does Edna say about it?” 

* O, she feels as deeply as I do, but she 
has never said anything to her about it yet. 
She said she would leave it to Howard and 
me.”’ 

**Well, I think she ought to talk to her, 
I believe she’d have more influence than 
any of you, because Allie is more like her. 
I mean to tell her so.’”” And away went the 
colonel through the crowd of muslins and 
silks, with the air of a man who has made 
up his mind. 

This was not a large party or ball—only a 
“little sociable,’’ they called it, but never- 
theless there was dancing; and just as the 
colonel reached the piano, Allie whirled 
past him in Bruce’s arms to the quick time 
of a waltz. 

** How do you like to see that, Miss Ed- 
na?’’ he asked, as he reached her side. 

**T don’t like it at all,” she said, more 
energetically than usual with her; ‘and it 
must be stopped,’’ lifting to the colonel’s 
face apair of eyes that had made many 
hearts beat faster in their day—eyes clear 
bluish-gray, like the depths of a Switzer- 
land Jake. 

“And you must stop it,’’ said Colonel In- 
gersoll, decidedly. 

“I?” the eyes dilating with wonder. 
** What can I do?” 

** Everything,” was the prompt answer. 
**T believe you and I both knew Lynn Eger- 
ton, Bruce’s brother, did we not?” 

For one instant the colonel must have 
felt as every kind-hearted surgeon must 
when he probes a wound, even when it is 
for the patient’s good. The white lids 
closed swiftly over the wonderful eyes, the 
rose faded out of cheek and lip, leaving an 
ashy pallor, while the blue veins on the 
white forehead were swollen almost to 
bursting. The white hand laden with rings 
that had been toying with the chain that 
held her watch closed over it, until the 
slender gold thread lay in pieces on the 
floor. In an instant it was over, though, 


_and she lifted her eyes again to the colonel, 


‘What can I do?” she whispered, with 
lips that were still pale and trembling. 
**T think,” he said, gently, “if you were 
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to tell her Lynn Egerton’s story as you and 
I only know it, she would listen to you. I 
think it is a duty you owe your motherless 
sister.” 

will do it,” she said. had thought 
of it before.”’ 

Then she moved away from him with the 
queenly grace that distinguished her from 
every other woman in the room, whispering 
to Mrs. Western as she passed her: 

“Send Allie to me to-morrow evening. 
I want to see her.”” Then on her brother’s 
arm she left the house. 


CHAPTER IL 


Very softly and slowly the white slender 
fingers touched the ivory keys, and the 
strain of music that floated out of the open 
windows was sadder than Edna knew, for 
her thoughts were not there, though her 
fingers strayed over the keys. So absorbed 
was she that she heard no footfall on the 
marble steps outside, nor on the velvet car- 
pet behind her, and was only aroused at 
last by two little hands that playfully blind- 
ed her, and a pair of loving lips that sought 
her cheek. 

‘*Any one so disposed could come in and 
run off with you, sis,’’ said Allie’s clear 
young voice, ‘‘ and no one would be any the 
wiser. It is not like you to sit in the shad- 
ows. Whydon’t youring for lights?” She 
moved toward the bell rope. 

“Den’t, Allie,’ said her sister, gently. 
“TI like the twilight better this evening. 
Did Ida give you my message? ’ 

**She just told me you wanted to see me 
this evening, and I have got so used to fre- 
ceiving that message from all of you, that I 
knew exactly what it meant, I did think 
you were going to let me alone on that sub- 
ject, Edna!’ And the red lips dreoped 
ominously. 

**No, little sister! I sent for you be- 
cause I was lonely and sad, and wanted 
somebody to talk to, and there is no one on 
earth I love so well as you. I want to tell 
you a story.” 

“OY! with a long sigh of relief. ‘‘ That 
sounds like I was a child again. Sit down 
at the window, sister, and let me sit at your 
feet as I used to.’’ 

When the brown head had found its old- 
time resting-p!lace on her knee, Edna’s 
voice was not very steady as she began: 


**It is of a friend I once had, Allie, that 
I am going to tell you. A girl so much like 
you are now in disposition and moods, and 
even in appearance, that it makes me sad 
to look at you sometimes, darling, though 
I love yousodearly. She was just eighteen 
at the time I speak of, and people called 
her very pretty; with little peculiar ways of 
her own, so unlike everybody else’s that 
they were attractive to most people. Any 
way, she had hosts of friends during her 
first winter out, and a great many admirers. 
She laughed and danced the short bright 
hours away, laughing in her willful way at 
the very thought of love. But at last the 
wayward heart fell captive, and to one ut- 
terly unworthy of the heart he had won. 
But in vain friends remonstrated and pa- 
rents threatened. The girl prided herself 
on her strength of will, and her infatuation 
was so deep that she refused utterly to be- 
lieve anything aguinst him. Even when it 
was proven to her own eyes that he drank, 
and drank deeply, she clung to him with a 
frenzied faith in her own power to reclaim 
him. He not only drauk, Allie, but there 
were other vices to which he was addicted, 
the very thought of which will make a 
modest woman’s cheek burn with blushes. 
Friends came to this girl and told her it 
was the wild bad blood the young man had 
inherited that caused the evil in his nature, 
and that it could not be eradicated; told 
her how his father had fallenin aduel with 
another drunken wretch, about a woman of 
questionable character. But she would not 
listen to any of this. If he could not help 
his habits, she said, neither could she help 
loving him. Again and again he promised 
reformation, and again and again was the 
promise broken, but her trust never failed. 
At last her infatuation reached its height, 
aud an elopement was planned. Then 
came the terrible awakening. Everything 
was ready that could be done by the girl 
herself, and her still uususpectiug parents 
had bidden her good-nigh’, For long hours 
she waited at the place assigned them for 
meeting, but, Alice! hedid not come! I[m- 
agine the anguish that filled that girl’s 
heart as she dragged herself back to her 
room! Her only comfort was that no one 
knew it, not even her own parents; and 
though her heart should break, her secret 
should be buried there. The next morning 
the papers were ringing with the story. 
Alice, the very night he had planned. to 
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elope with this girl whose worst fault was and unloving, if Colonel Ingersoll, the only 
her blind faith and love for him, he had one who has ever guessed at the truth, had 
started to run away with amarried woman, not told me that he believed the only way 
and been shot dead by the maddened hus- to save my pet sister from a fate as bad if 
band. Alice! Alice! child, do you wonder not worse than mine was to tell her the 
that I am trembling from head to footasI whole wretched story.” 

tell you all this, but there are no tears in For afew moments there was no sound 
my eyes? Alice, you are the first being to in the darkened room save the sighing of 
whom this sad story has ever been told, the the wind in the pine trees outside, Allie’s 
only one who will ever know it, for, dear, tears were falling like rain, but she did not 
that miserable girl was your sister, and the speak for a while. Then she slipped from 
far more miserable man Lynn Egerton, only _ her finger the glittering ring that bound her 
brother of Bruce, in whose veins that wild to Bruce Egerton, and laid it in her sister’s 
bad blood still flows, as he betrays by his hand. 

everyday actions. O Allie! little sister! “Send it to him, Edna, and take me 
be warned by your sister’s life. Like the away from here. I am so weak!’ And 
Spartan boy, I have hid the wolf in my Edna knew that her story had not been told 
bosom, and laughed and smiled with the in vain. 

rest of you, my only comfort, as I.said, that All the world ever knew was that Edna 
no one knew, But only God knows howl Morse and Alice went to Europe, and were 
have suffered through all these years, and gone long enough for Bruce Egerton to fol- 
how I must suffer on until the grave closes _low in his father’s footsteps, and that Alice 
overme. I would have gone to my grave married very happily afterward. But they 
with the story untold, Allie, and let the are still wondering why Edna Morse never 
world gone on thinking me stony-hearted married. 


ANECDOTE oF LokD PANMURE.—In his parted the woman examined the meal she 
younger days, when Lord Panmure was had purchased, and found it to containa 
only the Honorable William Maule, he was goodly sum in silver coin. Thinking the 
not only fond of doing charitable and be- poor man had made his meal-pack the de- 
nevolent things, but he liked todo them _ pository of his cash, and that he must have 
surreptitiously. He did not wish to be- forgotten the fact, she rushed after him, 
come notorious for his alms-giving, and not shouting, ‘‘ Hoy, hoy, man, ye’ve left a’ yer 
unfrequently, when bound upon a chari-  siller amang the meal yeselt But the 
table expedition, he would go in disguise. more and the louder she shouted the faster 
It is related of him that upon acertain oc- did the beggar make off, until, finally, he 
casion he entered the cottage of apoorold struckintoarun. At length the poor wo- 
woman at Muirdrum, with a wallet filled man returned to her cottage, and, as she 
with oatmeal slung over his shoulder, and told her neighbors of the wonderful cir- 
his garbsoiledand shabby. Onaskingchar- cumstance, she expressed the fear that the 
ity the woman set before him such food as money had not been honestly come by. 
she had. After eating he entered intocon- ‘Hout!’ replied a woman more wise than 
versation with the old woman, and found the rest. ‘‘Dinna be afear’d. I ken the 
her really very poor. He persuaded herto man; it’s nane ither than Willie Maule. 
buy at half price what he stated to be his God bless him!’ 
beggar’s meal. Shortly after he had de- 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHICH IS FULL OF INCIDENTS. 


I MUST now advance my story to the fall 
of the year 1831. I was in my fifteenth 
year, and had grown to be a tall manly boy. 
I had pursued my studies under my moth- 
er’s tuition, usually reciting to her three 
times a week, and I had advanced in ‘them 
as much as most boys do at school; but I 
must confess that the studies which pleased 
me best were those of the woods and its in- 
habitants. Books sometimes seemed dull to 
me, and lessons were often hard and dry; 
but never the glorious forest, the plains, the 
streams, and the lakes that surrounded my 
rude home. I roamed among them with 
Gabriel for days, even when we did not care 
to get game, learning all their mysteries, 
and acquiring knowledge that was to be 
useful to me for many a yeartocome. Ga- 
briel delighted to instruct me, and a better 
teacher in this peculiar knowledge I could 
not ask. Fora year or two after I first got 
my rifle my father often accompanied Ga- 
briel and me on our long excursions—so 
long, sometimes, that we had to camp out 
over night, and return home the next day; 
and all that my father’s long experience in 


woodcraft had taught him, he carefully ex- 
plained to me. But after a time something 
happened that prevented my father from 
going into the woods, and almost prevented 
him from leaving the house at all, for about 
two years. And during that time Gabriel 
and I had to attend to all the wants of the 
family; and as it happened at least twice a 
year, during that time, that Gabriel was 
compelled to pack off to the settlements 
with the pony for necessary supplies, so 
there were times of a month long when my 
little rifle and my fishing-rod were the sole 
dependence of the family for food. I can- 
not express in words how proud I was of 
my ability to support them all in this way, 
when it was so necessary that Ishould. I 
was a happy boy indeed each morning 
when I left the cabin with my rifle and 
game-bag, followed by Snap, an excellent 
hunting-dog which the good missionary 
Father Duranquirt had given me. Father 
would smile approvingly on me, and mother 
—poor sick mother!—would call me to her 
bedside, smooth my hair, kiss me, and 
whisper: 

** Be careful of yourself, Hallet! You 
know there are bears in the woods, yet— 
perhaps panthers.” 
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“‘No panthers very near here, mother,” 
I replied. ‘* Gabe and I have killed six in 
two years, and they seem to be giving us a 
wide berth. As for bears, I don’t fear 
them; I’m spry enough to keep out of 
‘close hugs’ with one till cankill it. But 
I will be careful.” 

And then I would go out in the forest, 
and before my return at nightfall I gener- 
ally rambled from ten to fifteen miles. 
One of the carriers had given me a little 
pocket-compass, and with this I was never 
at a loss; in fact, I came to know the woods 
so well that there were often days when I 
never looked atit. After hunting half the 
day, and getting tired and hungry, I usually 
selected a shady spot by some stream or 
lake where I could get water, and then kin- 
dling a fire, I would broil some of the game 
- Thad shot—most likely a pigeon or a rab- 
bit—and with some bread brought from 
home in my bag, and a little salt, with the 
water that ran near by to wash it down, I 
could make a meal fit for aking. I had 
not read Robinson Crusoe then, so I did 
not know how nearly I resembled him when 
I was on these hunting expeditions. He 
was dressed in skins, and so was I; he was 
solitary, and had not a human creature 
near him; the same was almost true of me, 
for from the time that I left the cabin until 
I returned to it, there was rarely a human 
being crossed my path; and as for my meals 
—here was Snap sitting on his haunches at 
my elbow, begging for a mouthful for him- 
self as often as I took one. There were no 
parrots nor goats to keep me company, to be 
sure, but there were often crows sitting up 
in the branches and cawing to each other, 
and sometimes a great eagle came sailing 
over the spot, taking me in with his keen 
eye, for nothing escapes them. Once I re- 
_ member a deer dashed by, within two rods 
of where I was sitting, and I was too much 
taken by surprise to throw down what I was 
eating and catch up my rifle. Many kinds 
of game I brought in from these excursions, 
often much more than our family could use; 
but nothing was ever wasted, and I was 
never allowed to kill game for the mere ex- 
citement of killingit. Our neighbors across. 
the clearing were not often as bountifully 
supplied as we were, and all that we could 
not use quickly found its way to them. 
There were pigeons and rabbits, wild tur- 
keys, partridges and pheasants, and more 
rarely, but still often enough for our needs, 


adeer. Whenever a fresh bear-track was 
found all the men near by were notified, 
and then we would hunt and kill the erea- 
ture together. Many « day, tooy was’ spent 
in fishing, and capital sport I found it. 
Sometimes | followed up the small streams, 
wading them from side to side, as I drew 
forth the beautiful and delicious brook 
trout that abounded in them; but my keen- 
est delight as an angler was to take our lit- 
tle skiff on Clear Lake and pull out to 


where the water was fifty feet deep, anchor, - 


and then fish with a long line for bass, 
pickerel and muskallonge. It was almost 
equal to the breathless excitement of deer- 
hunting! The waters of the lake were so 
clear and pure that I could look over the 


stem of the skiff to the bottom, and see | 


these lords of the lake swimming and co- 
quetting around my hook; but at my first 
motion to withdraw it—flash!—the bait 
was taken by one of them with a lightning 
plunge; and then came the struggle. They 
were great fellows, some of them; I have 
caught there muskailonge of ten pounds, 
and bass and pickerel of five and six, and 
they used to fight valiantly before giving 
up. It required quick work to haul in the 
line hand over hand, keeping it taut all the 
time, to prevent a spring that might break 
it; but I got so skillful with practice that I 
rarely lost one. Many of my young readers 
have tried it, and will understand what it 
means, when I say that there are few things 
in this life that cause the heart to bound 
quicker than to strain a five-pound fish at 
the end of a line, and to bring him flapping 
into your boat. 

I have spoken of a reason that kept my 
father closely confined to the cabin for 
about two years before the time that this 
chapter opened with. That reason was the 
sickness of my mother. And as she grew 
worse she could not bear to have him leave 
her. 

It was quite plain to every one that she 
never rallied from the shock that she re 
ceived when she learned on Gabriel's re- 
turn from St. Louis that she must abandon 
all hope of a reconciliation with her father. 
She had hoped for it, longed for it—yes, I 
know she had prayed for it, during many 
years. I have said in a former chapter that 
she pined for her old home, and that she 
was too tender and delicate to be happy in 
this rude piace. This is true; yet she loved 
my father devotedly, and me, and | think 
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that if Gabriel had brought her word that 
Arnold Eddy forgave her for abandoning 
him, but that he never wished to see her 
again—cruel as this would have been, yet I 
think she would have been well enough sat- 
isfied with it to enable her to live on there 
in the wilds, fairly contented. But the 
coldness of her father, showing so clearly 
that he would not even recognize her exis- 
tence, convinced her tha’ there was no hope, 
and gave her a shock from which she never 
recovered, I believe she had loved her 

- father as much as I loved mine, and, with 
her romantic girlish ideas at the time she 
eloped with Marinus Creger, she had 
thought that after a month’s absence at the 
north, the old man’s forgiveness would be 
easily got, and that she and her husband 
would then live half of the time at St. 
Louis, to please her and her father, and half 
of the time in the wilderness, to please 
Marinus, But this dream had fled, and 
her life now was to be bounded by this nar- 
row circle of woods, Some women would 
have summoned their pride to their aid, 
and made the best of the situation; but 
though my mother accepted the rudeness 
and the roughness of her home in the woods 
without a murmur, yet she could not for- 
get her father’s cruelty. She was so gentle 
and so charitable herself, that unkindness 
from others wounded her the more deeply. 
And then I believe she never ceased to 
think that she had been very wicked and 
ungrateful in leaving her father as she had, 
and that she had deserved the treatment 
he was giving her. It was surely an error 
that should have been forgiven; but she 
never could be convinced that she had not 
dreadfully erred, though I know that father 
tried hard to persuade her out of this idea. 
I used to hear them talking together far 
into the night; and from words that reached 
me now and then, I am sure that this was 
the subject of their talk. 

In short, my mother pined away slowly 
and died that October, She died of disap- 
pointment and a broken heart, Father Du- 
ranquirt was something of a doctor as well 
as a priest, and he used to give her medi- 
cine when he visited us. He told father 
and I privately that she was d,ing witha 
slow consumption that nothing could 
check; but I stiil think the real trouble was 
just what I have said. 

Poor dear mother! I have no heart now 
to describe minutely all the stages of her 
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sickness, and how she faded and grew 
weaker every day, until at last she could 
not walk to the door to see the sunshine, 
even with the help of my arm, nor even 
from her bed to her easy-chair, but had to 
take to her bed, and never leave it again in 
life. Nor will I try to tell of her talks with 
me alone, while she was strong enough to 
talk; how she would hold my hand as I sat 
on the bed, and tell me that when she was 
gone I must never leave my father without 
his consent; but that she hoped the day 
would come when my grandfather would 
send for us both to live with him, and then 
that we must not fail to go. And then she 
would go on in her gentle sad way, of this 
life and the next, and entreating me to live 
so that I should by-and-by meet her in 
heaven; until my eyes would fill with tears 
at the distressful thought of losing her at 
all, and I would hastily kiss her and run 
out into the woods and roam about unhap- 
pily for an hour, never heeding nor caring 
for the game. 

But we had to give her up at last. I well 
remember the time; a chill moonlight night 
in October, when the gorgeously painted 
leaves were thick under foot, and the wind 
was stirring in the branches, The moon 
was shining almost at the full; so when I 
turned weeping away from the bedside and 
looked out at the window, I had 0 diffi- 
culty in recognizing the tall figure that was 
approaching from the woods. It was Father 
Duranquirt, the good priest. He had started 
for Saint Louis several weeks before on the 
business of his mission, and I did not know 
that he had returned. He was always wel- 
come; doubly so now—and I left the house 
and went out to meet him. There was not 
a word exchanged between us; he saw What 
I would say in my tearful eyes and sorrow- 
ful face. His own benevolent face grew 
sad, and a tear dropped upon my hand as 
he took it and pressed it between his own. 
We went into the cabin, and those about 
the dying bed made way for the priest. I 
turned away azain while he prayed, for my 
heart was full. There was no one in the 
room with her now but the priest, my 
father and myself. Gabriel and Deborah 
had both been called in an hour before to 
receive her farewell, and poor Debby was 
sobbing in the next room so loud that my 
father rose and shut the door. 

“*T have something to say to all of you,” 
said the priest. ‘“ Hallet, come to the bed- 
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side. Daughter, you are to» weak to speak; 
listen to me, and I will tell you something 
that I know will brighten your dying hour. 
Four weeks ago, being in St. Louis, I called 
upon your father, Arnold Eddy. I have 
known him for a few years, and he wel- 
comed me, until I came to speak of you; 
and then his brow darkened. 

*** Do not speak of her,’ he said. 
to me as if she had never lived.’ 

** Daughter, you know the duty of every 
faithful man of God in such acase. I did 
no less than my duty, but 1 rebuked that 
proud cold man as sharply as I would the 
meanest beggar inthestreet. ‘ Your riches 
have turned your heart to stone,’ I said. 
‘Be assured, if youdo not alter your spirit, 
and admit love of your own flesh and blood 
to your heart, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Even now your only 
daughter is dying away north in the wilder- 
ness, where your cruelty keeps her an exile; 
she has implored your forgiveness, and you 
have refused to grant it. Wretched man! 
The day is coming when you shall ask 
vainly for forgiveness at the door of One 
who is not of earth, and he shall say, “ De- 
part from me—I never knew you!’’’ 

*« «Spare me, father!—no more,’ he said, 
trembling, and putting his hands before his 
eyes. 

“*Take down your hands and look at 
me! Iwill spare you when I have scourged 
you, Your only child, I say; and her hus- 
band, and her boy, named after your dead 
son Hallet, seek your forgiveness. I see 
that 1 have touched your conscience; now 
forgive them, I may be too late now to 
bear the joyful news to that suffering 
daughter; but I will try. Do this, not be- 
cause I bid you to doit, but because you 
see yourself how greatly you have erred.’ ” 

I looked at my mother; her pale face was 
tinged with a glow of hope, and her eyes 
were turned to the priest with the question 
that her lips refused. But he understood 
her. 

“* Yes, my daughter, he sent his forgive- 
ness, freely and tearfully. He did more; 
he said he hoped and trusted you would be 
strong enough to be moved to St. Louis in 
the spring, and he bids Hallet and his 
father come. He says he is willing to adopt 
this boy, if he will come and live with 
him,” 

My mother clasped her hands and turned 
her eyes thankfully to heaven, and then 
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took the hand of the priest and gratefully 
pressed it. And then her eyes sought me, 
and she held both her hands out for mine, 
I took them, and for an instant looked away. 
Let no boy who reads this think that it was 
no struggle for me to decide to do as she 
wished me to. I was sure to decide that 
way—because here was my mother on her 
dying bed, and they were her dying wishes 
that were before me; but, O do not think L 
had no struggle! 

Often before, when thinking of her death 
that was sometime to happen, she had made 
me promise that I would go to my grand- 
father; but that was an easy promise to 
make, for it was certain, then, that he would 
bid me begone—and then, with my promise 
to my mother kept, I could hasten back to 
my dear woodland home, content to live 
there forever, and to have my grave made 
at last under one of its grand old oaks. But 
it was very different now; the hard old 
heart had softened, and he had begged me 
to come to him for good. All that I had 
ever heard of my grandfather had set me 
against him, and when I thought of his long 
years of stubborn hatefulness to my poor 
mother, my own nature grew rebellious, and 
I said to myself, ‘‘ What certainty is there 
that the old man will stay in this mood till 
Ican get to him? He has always hated 
me, I suppose, as he has my parents. And 
how dol know that I could live with him 
at all? I have been so long free and care- 
less up here in the woods, with only the 
mild control of my parents, that perhaps E 
could never submit to the whims and testy 
humors of an old man. And then the 
woods, and the lakes, and the streams, with 
all my glorious life among them, which I 
have only just begun to enjoy—how can I 
leave all this, and learn to like the different 
ways of the people of the town?” I turned 
with my heart full of remonstrance, and I 
met my mother’s eye, pleading for me to 
grant her this last request. I was softened 
in an instant; I took her hands and knelt 
down by her, whispering: 

‘* Yes, mother, I will.” 

I always feel better satisfied with myself 
when I think of that moment, and the vic- 
tory that I then gained over myself. In the 
end—as it will soon be told—I should have 
gone to St. Louis, without the promise; but 
the assurance I then gave helped to soften 
her dying bed, and the prospect of the 
change in my life ceased to trouble me as 
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soon as the promise was given. The path 
of duty is often a hard one; but I can as- 
sure my young readers that I have ever 
found it the only pleasant one in its ending. 

Mother died about midnight. We were 
all with her at the last moment; even Ga- 
briel and Deborah were called in again, at 
her request, She died peacefully, bidding 
all of us good-by, and kissing father and me. 
It was the first great sorrow of my life, and 
it lay heavily on my heart. I turned away 
from the room of death and went out and 
sat down on the bench by the outer door. 
I was crying bitterly, when Snap came along 
and thrust his nose into my hand. Soon 
the priest came out, and sitcing down by 
me, talked in his kind consoling way. The 
violence of my grief was soon past, and I 
could listen calinly to his words. Thisisa 
painful business, and I have said quite 
enough about it. Let me add that we 
buried our dead two days after, on a sunny 
little knoll where she loved to sit in fine 
weather, and that all the other settlers came 
and joined their grief with ours, They had 
all loved her for her kindness to the sick 
and her charity to everybody, and they shed 
real tears of sorrow for her. 

It was well for me, it was weil for all of 
us, that we could not look forward to the 
next spring, and know all the tremendous 
experience that we were to have then! It 
is always well, and is wisely ordered by 
Providence, I have always thought, that we 
cannot read the future; but I have often 
thought since then, that if I had been able 
then to discover all that was in store for us 
before the middle of the next summer, how 
blessed a thing would it have seemed to me 
that my dear gentle mother had been re- 
moved from us that October! 

After the funeral, my father seemed to 
feel the loss of his companion so keenly, 
and to show such signs of a settled melan- 
choly, that Father Duranquirt offered to 
stay with us a few days, and give him the 
benefit of his society and consolation. His 
offer was thankfully accepted ; and the priest 
took up his abode with us. 

**] will stay a few days, son,’”’ he said, 
cheerily, ‘‘and then I must go over to the 
Mississippi, and visit my little flock there, 
They will think I have deserted them 
should I defer my visit many days longer.”’ 

The few days soon passed away; and so 
touch had my father become attached to 
the society of the priest that he urged him 


to stay a week longer. We all liked him so 
well that we joined father in urging him. 
He made us all feel better for his kind sym- 
pathy and gentle ways; and his conversa- 
tion was perfectly fascinating. He was a 
Frenchman by birth, educated in the sever- 
est monastery of the country, and had been 
sent to America at his own request, to labor 
among the Indians and settlers for the 
cause of Christ. He chose his own field, 
and most faithfully did he labor in it. Bat 
he loved to go back to his own country in 
imagination, and repeat to my wondering 
ears some of the strange events that I had 
read in my books, but which he had seen 
with his own eyes. When he first told me 
that he had himself seen Louis XVI. carried 
through the streets to be executed, I could 
hardly believe he was in earnest; but he 
assured me that it was true, 

** Why not, son?’”’ he asked with a smile, 
‘Did you think that. because those things 
are in history, there are no living witnesses 
of them? In what year do you learn from 
your books that Louis was executed?” 

‘In 1793,’ I answered. He mused an 
instant, and then said: 

“Yes, that is right; just thirty-eight 
years last January. I was in my eleventh 
year, and was at school. I heard the noise 
of the soldiers marching by with the poor ~ 
king, and the great crowd following, and I 
ran to the window. I saw it all as they 
passed. I had learned almost to hate the 
mob for the thousands of innocent lives: 
they had taken, and I suppose that my face 
showed my feelings as I looked at the king 
going tohis doom. For that or for some 
reason, a great ruffian riding a hor:e rode 
up and smashed the window close to my 
face, with a long staff that he carried, and 
bawled out to me, ‘We'll have thy fair 
neck under the knife, too, young serpent? 
Iran away from the window; but no fur- 
ther notice was taken of me, and I escaped. 
But I know of more than one person who 
lost his head for doing no more than I did, 
in those dreadful times.” 

“Did you ever see Napoleon, Father 
Paul?” I asked. 

“* Very often; the last time when he was 
marching from Cannes to Paris, after his 
return from EAba. I was then cure of a 
little village near Grenoble, and he passed 
through it on his way. My people were all 


‘flocking to him, looking up their arms and 


preparing to follow him, for many of them 
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had been soldiers before. I stood apart, 
looking sadly at them and him; and he 
beckoned to me. 

** * How is it, father,’ he asked, ‘ that you 
do not rejoice with your flock, over the re- 
turn of their emperor?’ 

*** JT would be glad to rejoice, sire,’ said I, 
‘that you whom we love have come back to 
reign over us; but they will not let you 
reign in peace.’ 

** Weil, and what then? France is used 
to war—Frenchmen are not afraid of 
powcer.’ 

*** Ah, sire, 1 am the father of all this 
little flock, and I cannot but think of them! 
The men, honest hardy fellows, love you— 
better, I sometimes think, than they love 
their own wives and children. You have 
come to take themaway. They will follow 
you to the field, and you will give them up 
to slaughter and mutilation. Pardon me, 
sire; I cannot help thinking of these fathers, 
and muthers, and children.” 

** What—you said all that to him, Father 
Paul?” I cried. 

“Indeed I did.” 

“And how did he look? What did he 
say?” 

* He looked stern, at first, and frowned. 
Then when I spoke of my flock, and the 
horrors of war, his eye softened, and he 
looked around him. Just then a young 
girl who had been married but a year, and 
who had a little babe at her breast, came up 
crying and holding on to her husband, who 
was trying to break away from her. The 
emperor walked a few steps to them, and in 
a voice far gentler than usual, he asked the 
girl what troubled her. 

***Ttis because Armand is bound to go 
to the wars again,’ she said; and she cried 
and sobbed so that she could hardly speak. 
*He was brought home for dead from his 
last battle, and I nursed him back to life, 
and he promised me he would not go again. 
Then we were married, and now we have 
this babe, whom he would have called noth- 


ing but Napoleon;’ and the poor mother 


smiled tbrough her tears, and kissed the 
little one, who just then woke up and 
smiled atthe emperor, ‘ Now Armand will 
go again; and I know he will never come 
back. Then what shall I do, and the child 
—yes, and his old mother—for he is the 
only support of us all. Spare him to us, 
sire!’ 

“* The poor creature held her child out im- 
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ploringly to the emperor. His was a hard 
face to read, and very little of what ‘he 
thought showed itself there. I had often 
seen him before, but never when something 
really like pity appeared in his face. 

** * How’s this, Armand?’ he said, putting 
on a roughness of speech and manner that 
I know he did not feel. ‘Do you want to 
go to Paris with me, to the frontiers and 
beyond? I shall meet the enemies of France 
within two months.’ 

*** Where else should I be, then, sire, but 
with you?” He was a handsome young fel- 
low with a black eye, and his voice spoke 
up prompt and decided. ‘Where shoulda 
soldier of France be but in the field, when 
his emperor calls?’ 

*“** Where wast thou with me? Thou’rt 
young for a soldier of the empire.’ 

***T was in the last glorious, disastrous 
campaign, sire; the campaign of France. 
At Brienne, I was of your body-guard, and 
helped save you from the charge of that 


_ prowling body of Polish lancers; and at the 


bloody bridge of Montereau I got the bullet 
through my chest that Louise talks about. 
To be sure I promised tostay with her; but 
we all thought then that we were never te 
see you more. But here you are; and do 
but say come, and I’ll follow you again, no 
matter where you lead me.’ 

***No,’ said Napoleon. ‘You are but 
one; stay at home. Some must stay; we'll 
find some one old enough to take your place 
who was at home when we fought the cam- 
paign of France.’ 

“* Louise seized his hand and kissed it; 
the drums and fifes began, and a great shout. 
of ‘vive l’empereur!’ ‘vive l’empereur! 
went up from the crowd. He turned and 
saw me still standing near. 

You are more than half right, Mon- 
sieur Cure,’ he said, thoughtfully. Then he 
seemed to forget he was talking to any one 
in particular, as was sometimes his habit, 
and he went on rapidly: “ ‘ But what can I 
do? I don’t wish bloodshed; it is the ene- 
mies of France will have it. Let it be on 
their own heads.’ 

‘“* He left the village in a few minutes, at 
the head of the little army he had already 
gathered; and that was the last time I saw 
bim,”’ 

I have put this little romance in here, as 
nearly as I could remember it, because I 
know how fascinating to most boys is any- 
thing new about the Great Napoleon; and 


— 
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My Disobedience. 


because this anecdote made an unusual im- 
pression on me, from hearing the man tell 
it who stood by and saw and heard itall. 1 
only wish that I had the power to put it on 
paper as powerfully as Father Paul told it, 
He had a wonderful way of imitating the 
voices of others, and a person hearing but 
not seeing him would have thought that all 
‘the persons he was telling of were present, 
and talkingfor themselves. Hecommenced 
to tell this story to me; but before he had 
gone far with it, my father laid down his 
book and listened; then Gabriel dropped the 
part of the rifle he was cleaning, and lis- 
tened; and Debby, who never appeared to 
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hear anything, did hear every word of this, 
and I actually saw her wipe her eyes on her 
apron. But Father Paul told it so touch- 
ingly that nobody need have been ashamed 
to shed tears over it. 

The day came too quickly when the priest 
declared he could tarry no longer. But 
“man proposes and God disposes,’’ as he 
often said himself; and it unexpectedly hap- 
pened that it was a long day after that when 
he left us, and then— , 

But I am running ahead of my story. 
These things are all important and interest- 
ing, and I must commence them in another 
chapter. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MY DISOBEDIENCE. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


Ir was one of my bad days. Everything 
had gone wrong from the time I had gotten 
eut of bed, so I was quite desperate when 
father refused to let me go fishing with the 
village boys. 

**T am surprised that you should ask such 
a thing, Leon, when you know we must 
finish planting corn to-morrow,’’ he said, a 
trifle sternly, as I preferred my request. 

“It’s nothing but dig, dig all the time, 
and you never let me go anywhere or do 
anything I want to,”’ I muttered wrathfully, 
as I spitefully slammed the door. 

“O Leon!” exclaimed little May, my 
especial pet, as she came running to me. 
**O Leon, you’ve forgotten how papa let 
you stay two weeks last month with cousin 
Brian.” 


** Hold your tongue!’ I growled, rudely, © 


for it only made me angrier to feel that I 
was in the wrong. 

‘He wont go very soon again if he don’t 
behave better, I guess,”” put in Mysia, who 
was two years older than I, and put on airs 
accordingly. 

*T’)l go when I’m a mind to, miss; help 
yourself if you can,” savagely. 

** How smart I am!’ tauntingly. 

“IT hate you, My. Hastings!’ I shrieked, 
stamping in ungovernable rage. ‘‘I hate 
every one of you, and I wish I could go 
where I should never see one of you again.”’ 

** No, you don’t, Leon,” laughed my pet, 
‘you'd want to see me right off,” trying 
to slip her wee hand in mine. 


‘than I did all this time. 


** No, I shouldn’t, you little plague!’ giv- 
ing her a violent push to the floor. 

**O you wicked boy!’ screamed Mysia, 
**T’ll tell papa, and you’ll catch it,” trying 
to raise the still form. 

The loving blue eyes were closed, the 
small hands fell helplessly, and Mysia burst 
into a flood of tears, shrieking wildly: 

“Mamma, mainma, little May is dead!’ 

This wild cry brought the whole family 
to the door, Such a pale set face as papa 
had, and mamma was as white as new fallen 
snow, but she was calm and spoke so loving- 
ly, ‘* Don’t cry so, dear children,’’ 

But her calmness was gone when she 
found our darling was alive, and she cried 
aloud when papa, the tears streaming dowrm 
his face, fell on his knees and thanked God 
for sparing our choicest treasure. 

There was a long deep cut on May's head, 
and her long flossy curls (the pride of my 
heart) were remorselessly clipt, and a strip 
of plaster put on, But she smiled bravely, 
saying over and over: 

* Leon didn’t mean to hurt me. Please 
don’t punish him, papa, ’cause he’s 
sorry.” 

‘* Dear little angel?’ said papa, huskily, 
as he gave the required promise. 

I don’t believe any one could feel worse 
I didn’t feel as if 
I could ever look any one in the face again, 
for I was thoroughly frightened, repentant 
and ashamed. But my temper was not con- 
quered, although I flattered myself it was, 
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especially after the tender talk with papa 
and mamma. 

**O my son,”’ said mamma, as she kissed 
me good-night. ‘“‘If there had been a half 
inch’s difference in the way May fell to-day, 
she would be with the angels now, and this 
hand,’’ pressing it gently, *‘ moved by the 
demon of ill temper, would have been guilty 
ef her death.”’ 

am so sorry,” I sobbed. 

“IT know it, dear, but let it be a solemn 
warning to you forever.” 

**I do try real hard to be good, mamma,” 
in a low tone, *‘ but I get mad so easy.”’ 

“There is One, my darling, who, if you 
humbly ask, and strive, will give you the 
greatest victory in the world, that is, over 
yourself.” 


The summer passed swiftly away, and 

‘ the ice-king with his elves, was busy deco- 

rating every tiny shrub with shining bells, 

and building a crystal roof over the singing 
streams. 

** Hallo!’ shouted Rex Kingsley, as he 
stopped a moment at the gate, *‘ aren’t you 
going skating to-night?” 

‘“* Father says the ice isn’t strong enough,”’ 
I replied, sulkily. 

*“* Mr. Lansing crossed the pond this morn- 
ing,’”’ said Rex. 

** I wouldn’t risk my neck if Lansing does 
his,”’ coolly. ‘“ You had better go home, 
my boy, and not tease Leon to go with you 
and drown in company,” said my father. 

“T’li risk drowning, Mr. Hastings, when 
the ice is strong enough to bear teams,’ 
and Rex marched off very red in the face. 

“I can’t imagine what Kingsley is about 
te let that boy of his go wherever he 
chooses,’’ said father. 

** He’s a lucky feilow,’’ I muttered. 

“You wont think he is quite so lucky 
when he is carried home half dead,” was 
the reply. 

**T had rather die than live asI do,’’ I 
cried, desperately, ‘‘ for I can’t do a thing I 
want to do.” 

** Leon,” father exclaimed, sternly, *‘ you 
will get a horse-whipping if you don’t look 
gut.” 

How my blood boiled at this threat; for I 
was just at the age when one feels as if one 
had wisdom to judge the world, and is deep 
in the mysteries of a first mustache, To be 
sure, my efforts were futile, but my strug- 
gles were immense. 


Hadn’t I gone home with Nettie Ray for 
a year, and had serious thoughts of marry- 
ing at an early day? And afterall this I 
was threatened with a horse-whipping! It 
was more than I could bear, and I resolved 
to run away from home if I could not have 
my own way more. 

Now, I know what it is o make my way 
in the world, and how little one can consult 
one’s own wishes when working for stran- 
gers. Then, I thought it easy to climb to 
the topmost round of Fame; nowl know 
one cannot succeed in anything without 
courage and perseverance, 

My first piece of independence was to 
steal out of my chamber when my parents 
were asleep, strap on my skates, and have 
a@ moonlight ramble on the pond. My cour- 
age rose as I was undetected, and when the 
boys proposed a grand skating night, I was 
eager as any for the time to arrive. 

We had set the night, but a heavy rain 
ceming on we were obliged to postpone it 
several times. 

Several people, in attempting to cross the 
pond, had broken through the ice and come 
near drowning, but we boys thought one 
good freeze would set the ice all right. 

**Some of those boys will get drowned,” 
said father, as a crowd of boys went down 
towards the pond, “The ice isn’t half 
strong enough to bear so many people.” 

I smiled grandly as I thought how much 
better I knew than he did, and Mysia want- 
ed to know what mischief I was planning. 
I didn’t condescend to reply to this query, 
but retired with an imposing air, 

O how impatient I was to join my com- 
panions! How my heart beat as I crept 
silently out of the house, and ran down to 
the pond! My conscience reproved me 
severely, for I knew I was doing a mean 
thing in deceiving my parents, 

O how lovely it was! The moonlight 
shimmered over the shining ice, and played 
hide and seek in the woods beyond. The 
pearly-tinted air rang with the shouts and 
laughter of the merry skaters, 

As I skated toward the centre of the pond 
I was frightened to feel the ice bend be- 
neath my feet, but I forgot it the next mo- 
ment in the excitement of watching a race 
between Nell Ralston and Harry Vaughn. 

All at once there was an ominous crack- 
ing of the ice, then a loud report, and I, 
with many others, was precipitated into.the 
water. Down, dowal went, the water fill- 
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The True Story of a Doll. 


ing my mouth andears, till I thought my last 
hour was come, and my past life rose like a 
spectre before me. 

With a desperate effort I rose to the sur- 
face and tried to grasp a fragment of ice, 
but my arm hung powerless by my side, 
and with a despairing cry I sank beneath 
the cold waves. 

When I came to myself my mother’s anx- 
ious face was bending over me, then all 
was a blank, and I knew no more for sever- 
al weeks. A broken arm and the exposure 


had set me into a fever, and kept me a pris- 
oner until spring. 

O how hard it was to lie on my bed and 
hear the merry shouts of my schoolinates 
as they skated or coasted! but it was my 
own fault, and I could not complain. 

How sorry and ashamed I was of my es- 
capade, and how earnestly I begged forgive- 
ness, I need not say. - 

Well, that experience cured me, and my 
father never found fault with my want of 
obedience again, 


THE TRUE STORY OF A DOLL. 


A YEAR ago, a young girl, one of the 
teachers ina school ina great city, bade 
good-by to the children and went home. 
The children laughed a great deal, and the 
story went about how that Miss Nelly was 
going to be married soon, and was going 
home to learn to keep house. 

Nelly was one of the merriest girls in the 
world. In school or at home, everybody 
tried to sit next to her, to hear her laugh. 
Nobody was ever so friendly or so full of 
life, they said. But she was not strong; 
and when she went home, instead of learn- 
ing to keep house, she grew thinner and 
weaker day by day, while the doctors stood 
helplessly looking on. The marriage was 
put off again and again. At last she could 
not leave herroom. Yet still people tried 
to come close to her; the laugh was always 
ready on her lips, and the big blue eyes grew 
more friendly with each fading day. 

It began to be noticed, however, that she 
was anxious to sew or knit all the time, to 
make something for little children—soft 
white little shirts, or baby’s socks, In the 
city where she lived there is a hospital for 
sick children, in which there are many 
‘memorial beds” given as legacies by dy- 
ing women, or in remembrance of them by 
their friends. Nelly had no money to en- 


dow a memorial bed, but her thoughts were 
busy with the sick babies. 

*“‘[ will dress a box of dolls,’’ she said, 
‘so that each can have one on Christmas 
morning.” 

They gave her the doll, and scraps of silk 
and lace, and she worked faithfully at it 
with her trembling fingers. 

**T will have them ready,”’ she would say. 

But it seemed as if she would not even 
have one ready, she was forced so often to 
lay itdown. One September night she was 
awake all night, and by dawn made them 
wash and dress her and give her her work- 
box and scissors. By noon the doll was 
dressed, and she laid it down, smiling. 

An hour or two later they told her that 
the end was near. She kissed them all 
good-by. Her face was that of one who 
goes upon a pleasant journey; and, holding 
her mother’s hand, she closed her eyes and 
went away. 

There is the little doll alonein its box. I 
thought if each little girl who reads this 
story, would dress a doll and send it toa 
poor child in some asylum or hospital on 
Christmas murning, that Nelly would sure- 
ly know of it, and be glad that she and her 
loving fancy had not been forgotten. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, 1873, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money, 


and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 
Address Tuomes & TaLBor, 23 Hawley St:, Boston, Mass. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 
34. “ Prairie Queen.”’ 


35. R %. SEND 
LET HARE 
BEGEM TOOT 
LEMURES FRAY 
REGULATOR 31. MadaM 
IndiA 
METIC 
SON KinbD 

R (Milkmaid. ) 


88. Armadillo. 39. Oriole. 40. Panther. 
41, Leopard. 42. Itinerant. 438. Dotterel. 
44, Cassowary. 45. Bee-r. 46. Fir-e. 47. Po- 
cahontas. 48. F-ox. 49. F-owl. 50. Dunlin. 


51.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The ist is in ice, but not in snow; 
The 2d is in high, but not in low; 
The 8d is in snow, but not in ice; 
The 4th is in mouse, but not in mice; 
The 5th is in bought, but not in sold; 
The 6th is in hot, but not in cold; 
The whole is a kind of sea-bird. 

ELLA A. 


Word Anagrams. 
52. Dear Drew. 53. Net Caroline. 
Pueey. 


54.—Charade. 
First. 
Upon every garment worn, 
Whether cloak, or frock, or gown; 
I’m carried about by every one, 
In country and in town. 
Second. 
In every safe I have a place, 
I’m found in every store; 
Whene’er you wish to see my face, 
‘You’ll find me at your door. 
Whole. 
Within the forests, dark and wild, 
I, in my beauty, grow; 
I calmly welcome summer’s rain, 
And brave the winter’s snow. 
WILson. 


55.—Connected Diamonds. 
1st Diamond.—A consonant; alittle bird; 
darkness; a pronoun; a consonant, 
2d Diamond.—A consonant; an interjec- 
tion; obscurity; trouble; a vowel; 


Connected, I name a plant. 
ADELAIDE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Decapitations. 
56. Behead to obstruct, and leave to close, 
57. A weapon, and leave a fruit. 


JonN QUILL. 


58.— Word Square. 
A passage; dry; belonging to the sea; a 
garden. Dick SHUNARY. 


59.—Square Remainders. 

Behead and curtail words having the fol- 
lowing significations, and leave a one 
word-square: 

1. A fabled king; 2. To garnish; 3A 
faction. SHANE. 


Syncopations. 
60. Syncopate to change, and get a large 
cask. 


61. Syncopate to suffocate, and get be- 
low; again, and get a nobleman. 
DE FER. 


Enigma. 
I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 6, 2, 14, 4, is a bird. 
My 16, 1, 11, 9, is a poet. 
My 15, 5, 13, 8, is to ramble. 
My 10, 3, 12, 7, is a servant. 
My whole is a renowned proverb. 
JOHN QUILL. 


Geographical Drop-Letter Words. 
63. —e—b—r—o—. 64. —e—m—n—, 
65. —e—s—i—l—s. 66. —a—v—r—. 

ELMER E. WADMAN. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prize. 


For the best original — not exceed- 
ing sent to us vefore 
pril 1 we will give a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Sphinz. 
Answers. 

The December puzzles were solved by 
Grumbo, Amos Keeto, Triard, Martha Pier- 
son, Bettie Thurman, Elwin G. Davis, E. 
E. F., Wild Rose, Lydia M. Brown, and G. 


Davison. 
Prize Winners. 


“Wild Rose,’’ St. Joseph, Mo., for the 
first and only complete list of answers. G. 
Davison, Hautsport, N. 8., for the second 
best list of answers. Elwin G. Davis, West 
Bethel, Maine, for the third best list. ~ 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


MANUFACTURE OF IsrNGLAss.—One of 
the most notable industries of Russia de- 
pends upon the sturgeon, the swim-bladder 
of which is manufactured into isinglass, 
The bladder is first placed in water, and left 
there for some days, with frequent changes 
of the water, and removal of all fatty and 
bloody particles—the warmer the water the 
more rapid being the operation, The blad- 
ders, on being removed, are cut longitudi- 
nally into sheets, which are exposed to the 
sun and air, being laid out to dry, with the 
outer face turned down, upon boards of 
lime-tree wood. The inner face is pure isin- 
glass, which, when well dried, can with care 
be removed from the external lamella. The 
finer sheets thus obtained are placed be- 
tween cloths to keep them from flies, and 
are then subjected to a heavy pressure, so 
as to flatten them out and render them uni- 
form; and after this they are assorted and 
tied in packets. The packets composed of 
the isinglass of the large sturgeon usually 
contain from ten to fifteen sheets, and weigh 


a pound and a quarter; and those of others: 


contain twenty-five sheets, weighing a 
pound. Eighty of these packages are usually 
sewed up in a cloth bag, or enclosed in sheet- 
lead. 


Frence StRATEGY.—When the French 
were in Mexico stage robberies in the vicin- 
ity of Monterey became very frequent. With 
the practical common sense for which the 
French are distinguished when they go 
about killing people, the French general at 
Monterey devised a plan that worked like a 
charm. He picked out half a dozen of his 
smallest Zouaves, dressed them up as fe- 
males, and put them in the stage. Each 
unprotected female had a short breechload- 
ing carbine concealed under her petticoats, 
and they covered their demure faces with 
veils, Of course the robbers surrounded 
the stage, and the ladies, with an access of 
feminine modesty, climbed out of the vehi- 
cle, and fell into line with the rest of the 
passengers; but of a sudden an epidemic 
broke out among these Mexican patriots, 
for each lady, on an average, destroyed 
about three of the robbers, and the rest lost 
all taste for female society, and went away 
disgusted. The ladies returned to town in 


high glee, but for along time the Mexican 
bandits entertained such a lofty veneration 
for the gentle sex that an old bonnet and a 
shawl displayed conspicuously in a stage 
secured it immunity from interruption. 


An Yew-Trer.—The oldest yew- 
tree in England, which is situated in Cow- 
hurst churchyard, was mentioned by Au- 
brey in the reign of Charles I. as then meas- 
uring ten yards in circumference at a height 
of five feet from the ground. Its present 
girth is about thirty-three feet. Humboldt, 
in his “‘Aspects of Nature,’’ mentions this 
tree, and it is s ated, on the authority of De 
Candolle, to be 1450 years old. The old tree 
was hollowed out about the year 1820, when 
a@ cannon-ball was found in the centre, 
which is preserved in a neighboring farm- 
house, and in 1825 the upright branches 
were blown off by a great storm. The cov- 
ering around it was fired in 1850. A door 
has been made to the inside of the tree, 
where there are seats that will accommodate 
twelve persons comfortably. Toall appear- 
ance it looks likely to survive several more 
years. The church was built in 1304. 


THICKNESS OF ICE IN THE POLAR SEA. 
—Whereas ordinary ice is usually from two 
to ten feet in thickness, that in the Polar 
Sea, in consequence of having so few out- 
lets by which to escapé to the southward in 
any appreciable quantity, gradually increas- 
es in age and thickness until it measures 
from eighty to oue hundred and twenty feet, 
floating with its surface at the lowest part 
fifteen feet above the water-line. When two 
pieces of ordinary ice are driven one against 
the other and the edges broken up, the 
crushed pieces are raised by the pressure into 
a high long wall-like hedge of ice. When 
two of the ancient floes of the Polar Sea 
meet, the intermediate lighter broken-up 


ice which may happen to be floating about © 


between them alone suffers; itis pressed up 
between the two closing masses to a great 
height, producing a chaotic wilderness of 
angular blocks of all shapes and sizes, vary- 
ing in height up to fifty feet above water, 
and frequently covering an area upwards of 
a mile in diameter. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BREAKFAST ROLLS oR MuFFINS.—One 
pint sour milk, one teaspoonful each of soda 
and salt, one egg well beaten, and flour 
enough to make it so stiff it will hardly drop 
from the spoon—perhaps you may need a 
little help. Have your gem-irons already 
hot on the stove, grease them and put in 
your batter. If your irons are shallow, fill 
each cup full—heap them even; but if they 
are deep, I think three-fourths full will be 
sufficient. Bake in aquick oven. There 
is as much in baking as anytliing. They 
will puff out and over, and be a nice golden 
brown. They are still better if you have 
part sour cream and another egg. 


Savory BREAD PupDDING.—Pour half 
a pint of beef-tea, boiling, over the crumb 
of a French roll. Beat well together, and 
let it soak for half an hour; then add two 
eggs beaten with a quarter of a pint of boil- 
ing milk. Season with pepper and salt, 
beat together for five minutes, and then put 
the pudding into a buttered tart-dish, and 
bake rather quickly for three-quarters of an 
hour. If there is no objection, an onion 
well-boiled and beaten to a pulp may be 
added to the pudding. 


CaIcKEN Pixr.—Make the crust like bak- 
ing-powder biscuit, only a trifle shorter. 
Roll half an inch thick and line a four-quart 
tin-pan with it. Have ready two smail 
chickens, boiled till tender. Place the 
pieces of chicken smoothly in the pan; 
sprinkle salt, and pepper, and a litile flour 
over them; add a few pieces of butter, size 
of a hazelnut, about a large tablespoonful 
in all; pour on a little of the liquor they 
were boiled in; then roll the top crust rather 
more than half an inch thick; cut large 
stars or air-holes in it. Bake till crust is 
thoroughly done. 


To Fry Siicep PoraTors.—Wash and 
pare the potatoes; slice with a potato slicer 
very thin; let them lie in cold water long 
enough to take out some of the starch, then 
drain and wipe dry; throw a few pieces at 
a time into boiling lard; as soon as they fry 
aclear goldeu brown color, take out with 
a perforated skimmer; put them into 4 


colander or sieve to drain; sprinkle with 
salt and serve. 


Tapioca PuppIne.—Four tablespoon- 
fuls of tapioca, one quart of milk, four eggs, 
(leaving out the whites of two for frosting), 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Soak the 
tapioca over night or for several hours in a 
little water. Boil the milk and turn over 
the tapioca. Add, when it is blood warm, 
the sugar and egg well beaten; bake about 
an hour, and, after it has cooled a little, 
add the whites of the eggs to half pound 
sugar for frosting. It answers well fora 
sauce, and looks ornamental. 


Fia Puppine.—Eight ounces of bread 
crumbs, six ounces of beef suet, one teacup- 
fulof warm milk, two eggs well beaten, four 
ounces of figs, four ounces of lump sugar. 
The figs to be very finely minced and put 
into milk, and placed by the fireside until 
tender; then the other ingredients to be 
well mixed together and boiled four hours. 
Serve with a sweet sauce. 


SpanisH Buns.—One pint of flour, one 
pint of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, one 
cup of butter, four eggs, beat separate, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
cloves, one teaspoonful of soda, two tea- 
spoonfuls cream tartar, or three spoons of 
baking-powder. Bake on tins, an inch 
thick, and when taken from the oven, 
sprinkle with white sugar while hot. 


Mince Meat.—Mince steak or roast beef 


_ very fine; add cold water enough to make a 


gravy. Let it heat through, and when just 
at the boiling point shake in a little flour, 
Never allow it to boil up, as boiling hardens 
the meat. Serve with nice toast. 


ROLLS.—Flour, two quarts, 
sugar one tablespoonful, butter, one table- 
spoonful, half cup of yeast, one pint scald- 
ed milk or water if milk is scarce, anda 
little salt. Set to rise until light; then 
knead until hard, and set to rise, and when 
wanted, make in rolls, Place a piece of 
butter between the folds, and bake ina 
slow oven. 
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[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


Men who haven’t a dollar to lose are the 
first and the last to see financial ruin star- 
ing this country in the face, and they some- 
times feel mad to see Uncle Sam keeping 
right along as if they had never been born. 

Men are not at a!! consistent, For in- 
stance, a spotted dog brings a good price in 
any market, but no man will buy spotted 
apples at any price. 


When the city authorities of Detroit told 
old Mrs. Jackson that she must be vacci- 
nated whether or no, she fell back, burst 
into tears, and sobbed out: 

** Well, if I must, I must; but the city 
ought to give me a wooden leg in place of 
it!’ 

Now what was the use of her resorting to 
such hypocrisy! She picked out two pairs 
of button-shoes, and said to the dealer: 

**7’]l take this pair of No. 3’s for myself, 
and this pair of No. 5’s for my sister, who 
couldn’t very well come down this after- 
noon.”’ 

The dealer smiled and waved her out, and 
she thought she bad fooled him. Next day 
but one she caught her foot in a grating 
only one door below his store, and the shoe 
man was the one who pried the bars apart 
and released her heel. He was very kind, 
softly remarking: 

**I don’t see how your small foot ever 
passed down there.”’ 

And there she had on the No. 5’s! 


Experience may be a costly teacher to the 
average man, but the average boy has phi- 
losophy to meet it. A ragged chunk of 
newsboy having been bitten by a grocer’s 
dog while scraping out a sugar hogshead in 
the alley, walked around the square, wiped 
away his tears, and was entering the alley 
again, when a policeman called out: 

“Tlere, Tip, where are you going ?”’ 

“Down the alley after sugar,’’ was the 
prompt reply. 

‘* Why, you were down there only a few 
minutes ago, and a dog bit you!” 


“Yes; bit me right in the leg.” 

“And you are going back to let him bite 
you again?” 

“Well, I want sugar,’ muttered Tip. 
“And ’taint likely he’ll bite in the same 
place twice?!’ 


“‘That there horse,’’ began the auction- 
eer, as the animal was led up—* that there 
horse is a deceiving creature. He doesn’t 
want to leave his present master, and he’s 
playing off to stepa sale. We can plainly 
trace his ribs, but he produces that phe- 
nomena by holding his breath. He hangs 
his head simply to keep me from looking 
into his eyes and reading his thoughts. Did 
you hear that groan? He wants to convey 
the idea that his general system is all ran 
down. Hear that cough? He had to force 
it, gentlemen, but he’s acute one. Now, 
then, who starts him at five hundred 
dollars?’’ 

There was a moment of deep silence, and 
then a faint voice called out: 

bid fifteen cents!’ 

The auctioneer turned that way witha 
look of deep disgust, and the silence was 
becoming awful, when the old horse groaned 
out, lurched forward, and died with hardly 
a kick. 

“Itis well!’ solemnly whispered the auc- 
tioneer. ‘If I was ahorse with royal blood 
in my veins, I’d die before I’d stand around 
and hear bids of less than twenty cents, 
Rest poor soul!—and now who bids fifty 
cents on one of these gold watch chains!’ 


He was a bootblack aged about twelve, 
and he seemed to be furiously angry as he 
walked up to a comrade about his own age, 
and hissed: 

“Come up to the alley and I’ll lick ye?’ 

“You will, eh? Come right on!’ was 
the reply; and the two started on the run, 
followed by half a dozen others. 

‘* Now, then,” continued the fierce boy, 
as they reached the alley, “‘I'm going to 
maul ye almost to death! When I git 
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through striking, and biting, and pinching, 
and kieking, and pulling hair, and gouging, 
the coroner will only have asmall bundle of 
bones to inquest on!’’ 

*Come right on!’ shouted the other, 
spitting on his hands. 

**I shall lick ye to death,’’ resumed the 
other, *‘ but pot just now. I’ve got a sore 


finger, a lame leg, the toothache and a sore 


toe, aud I couldn’t hurt a flea; but look out 
for me in avout a year from now!’’ 

When a rush was made for him he went 
out of the alley like a shadow. 


When a youth of slender build and child- 
ish face, living in Oregon, was asked how 
he came to love afat girl four times his 
weight, he looked carefully around, and 
whispered : 

“The gals out here are death on sleigh- 
rides, and the wolves are death on sleigh- 
riders. I’m likely to be caught out with 
Sarah. I fire all my bullets—wolves come 
thicker—horse getting exhausted—critical 
moment—out goes Sarah—luncheon enough 
for fifty wolves—I’m saved to love again— 
business mixed with love, you see, and that 
is why.”’ 


The Ohio mother-in-law is not over-hasty 
in pronouncing eulogies on her son-in-law. 
When Mrs. Dick returned home from a 
week’s visit to her newly-married daughter 
at Dayton, she was asked how she liked the 
husband, aud she replied: 

* Weill, I can’t really say. To be sure, 
I saw him chop the ice out of a tub as 
nicely as my old man himself could have 
done it; but he may make a bad failure 
when he comes to try to empty an ashpan 
on a windy day, and I’m not going to call 
him perfect till I’m sure.’’ 


Folks always had adim suspicion that 
Baxter was the kindest of husbands, and 
the other day this suspicion was verified. 
Baxter was in the dry goods business, and 
all of a sudden he hung out a sign that he 
had failed. There was a meeting of credi- 
tors, and Baxter was asked to explain, 

** Weil, all there is about it, I’ve failed,’’ 
he replied. 

** But here is a deficiency of four thou- 
sand dollars that we can’t make out,” pro- 
tested the chairman. ‘* You seemed to be 
doing a good business, aud was able to 
pay cash right along till three or four 
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days ago,when all of a sudden you failed.” 

**Well, you see,” he meekly answered, 
**the business was good enough, and I was 
doing well enough, but my wife wanted to 
refurnish the parlor, buy some diamonds 
and get her a gold watch, and I thought I 
might as well fail and let the poor thing 
have her way, for she’s sickly, and might 
never have another such chance!’ 


The longest rope has anend. The other 
day, when the good-natured and corpulent 
Mrs. Blixen burst into tears as she selected 
three rusty salt fish at the corner grocery 
for dinner for her sixteen boarders, the 
kind-hearted grocer gave her down weight, 
and asked the cause of her grief. 

** [v’s them hearty boarders!’ she sobbed. 
“ve got a new lot of late, and they are 
awful obstinate. The first day, just as they 
had commenced dinner, I had a boy call out 
** fire!’’ in the backyard, and they all rushed 
out, and I had a chance to take one chicken 
and half the butter off the table. ButI 
can’t move ’em agin to save me. I’ve had 
a dog fight in the area, bribed the girl to 
scream ‘‘murder!’’ on the stairs, and cried 
out myself that a burglar was upstairs; but 
they sit there, and grin, and eat, and laugh, 
and devour meat, and butter, and bread, as 
if I was a millionaire. It’s awful, sir—just 
perfectly awful, and I don’t know what will 
become of me!” 


When we feel like speaking ill of a man, 
let us stopand look upon him asdead. His 
merits and memories will then be present to 
defend him. 

“Yes, I know I’m big-footed, ungainly, 
uncouth, uneducated, and darned mean to- 
ward my mules,’ said an lowa teamster; 
*but I’ve got an offset for all of it. I’ve 
been married four times, and I’ve bought 
gravestones for three first husbands.”’ 


He was a highway tramp, ragged, un- 
kempt, and half starved, and one would 
have said that he would quickly seize upon 
any opportunity to better his condition. A 
farmer stood at the gate as the tramp came 
along, and he called out: 

*Do you want a job?” 

** Weill, that’s what I’m worrying this sec- 
tion of country fcr,” was the reply. 

“Til put you in the way of earning thirty 
dollars, if you wish,’”’ continued the farmer. 
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The tramp looked incredulous, and was 
about to move on, when the farmer said: 

“Tf you'll run away with my wife I’ll 
give you thirty dollars cash down.”’ 

** Let me see her,” answered the tramp. 

It was all for fun on the farmer's part, 
and he led the way into the house. The 
tramp looked at the wife for half a minute, 
and then without a word he turned and 
went out. Overhauling him at the gate, the 
agriculturist queried: 

** Well, what do you say ?”’ 

**)’m powerful hard up, aud in my time 
I have stolen sheep, robbed clothes-lines, 
and cleaned out hencoops, but I’)l be hanged 
if ’'m meau enough to run off with an old 
woman who chews gum with her front 
teeth!’ 

And the tramp marched on, heedless of 
the awful threats hurled after him. 


He was a young medical student, and he 
put on a good many airs, and had a good 
many technical terms at his tongue’s end. 
He finally made a dead set to bring out the 
fat man in the seatopposite. Bending over, 
he asked, in a loud voice: 

**What is your opinion of hereditary 
diseases?”’ 

** My opinion,” slowly answered the other, 
‘is that where a father was a blamed fool, 
his son can’t help but show the same 
failing.” 

That settled that young man as if he had 
been struck with a ton of wet sand. 


Now-a-days when an official goes out of 
office with a clean record men do not praise 
him as an honest man, but whisper to each 
other that he was either blind to his chances, 
or couldn’t get hold of enough to make it an 
object. 


Perhaps one reason why children so often 
pass parental advice unheeded is because 
youthful eyes are quicker than ‘youthful 
ears. The father who tells his son that it 
is wicked to attend a circus must not sneak 
off to the exhibition after the lad is in bed. 


The man who does not drop at least one 
kind word daily is a husbandman whose 
surest crop will be the weeds and thistles 
in the fence-corners of old age, The ripe 
soil will pass into other hands, and unto 
others render its per cent of blessings. 
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One day a good man of the present gene- 
ration read a beautiful Persian tale*to the 
effect that a wise old Persian ordered a 
clock placed in every room of his great 
house, and by-and-by about a hundred 
clocks were ticking away like bees at work. 
When some one asked this old man why he 
had so many clocks on hand, he gravely 
answered: 

“That I may be reminded of how fast 
time speeds, and that I may not let an 
hour pass without planning some good for 
my fellow-men.”’ 

Well, it struck the American as a nice 
thing, and he ordered a clock in every room 
in his house. By-and-by he had twenty- 
seven clocks click-clacking away, and for a 
day or two he felt as wise as any wise Per- 
sian. Then he found out that it took about 
two hours to wind up the clocks, and that 
he needed iwo or three clock-makers to 
keep them regulated; and at the end of a 
week, when some one asked why he had 
twenty-seven clocks in his house, he replied: 

“That people might know what a con- 
founded jackass I am!’ 

What may be a big thing in Persia is not 
necessarily a big thing in America, 


If Nature had deemed it necessary for 
man to get his back up, she would have 
made him at least half-camel. 


The man who is ashamed to have the 
world know his poverty is not situated so 
that he can enjoy what he really has. 


Neighbors should be neighborly. My axe 
may come home sadly nicked up, and my 
hoe ruined, but the neighbor may run with 
his ladder when my house is on fire, or he 
may be one of my pall-bearers. 


The merchant’s clerk who asks, ‘ Isn’t 
there anything more to-day?’ as the custo- 
mer is about to turn away, is perfectly jus- 
tified in his course. His query might re- 
mind some poor man that he had forgotten 
to ask the price of silk and broadcloth by 
the cargo. 


And now let every one buy or subscribe 
for BALLou’s MAGAZINE and THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION, and there will bé lots of hap- 
piness and fun in every family in this 
country. 
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PHLEGMATIC FATHER: “ Hans, fot you up to?” 
Mucnu Moruer: ‘ Murder!!!’ 
P. F.: “*O, goon, Hans. I vos’fraid my poy might be fighdin.” 


**A bill presented.” “And collected.” 
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A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 


1A $5 NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


GIVEN AWAY! 
To Every Reader of This Paper! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 


“CHRIST zzz TEMPLE!” 


In an American edition, issued by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and furnished to every 


READER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 


The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is $12.00 PER COPY. 

It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior, 
The subject is taken from Luke, Second Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses. 

Its size is three feet long and two feet wide, and has over 


30 FIGURES REPRESENTED. 


it is the best Premium ever given away. W. W. Bostwick & Co. will supply 
every Reader of this paper. with the valuable and appropriate Engraving of “ Christ 
in the Temple” as a New Year’s Gift. 

Readers will therefore please cut out the following Certificate and send it to 
W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
for redemption together with 25 cents to pay for postage, wrapping, roller, and 
mounting the Engraving. 


Cut Out this Readers’ Certificate. It is worth $5.00. 
CERTIFICATE. 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 cents to for postage, 
roller, and mounting, we will send the beau fal Engraving, 
three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE,” 
every Reader of pets, by, mail, postpaid. for vi 
on stating name OO -ounty, an: ress &. 
orders to W. BOSTWICK PUBLISHERS, 
177 & 179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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82” Readers of this paper will be allowed this New Year’s Premium Gift, and 
all orders must be accompanied with above Certificate, which be sure to cut out 
and send with directions for mailing to 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
(77 and 179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 
COPYRIGHT SECURED 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


One hundred pages reading each month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for $1.50 per annum, 
and postage prepaid free by the publishers, | 

Or for sale by all newsdealers throughout the country. Price Fifteen Cents per copy. 

A specimen copy of this popular Magazine will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 

We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely ad- 
vantageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

C.uB No. 1.—Four copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $5.50. 

CiuB No. 2.—Six copies of BALLov’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $9.00, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9.00, postage Pie aid; 

CiLuB No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, stage prepaid by the pu lishers. 
$15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copie’ for $15.00, all postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


A FIRESIDE JOURNAL---ITS PURPOSE TO INSTRUCT, ELEVATE AND AMUSE. 
THE UNION contains a large amount of reading matter, and is one of the best papers of its 
class in the country. Subscription price $2.50 per year, postage prepaid free by the publishers, 
BALLOvu’s MAGAZINE and AMERICAN UNION combined for $3.75, postage pees le 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isueErs, 23 Hawley Street, m, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No.1, THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 

BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 


lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued frem this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No, 2. THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 
ASTORY OF OCEAN LIFE. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. | 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs during that fertile re of adventure, our | 


— War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene of our naval prowess and 
ictory. 


No. 3. MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY Dr. J, H. ROBINSON. | 
Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this oue from the pen of Dr. Robinson, The scene is laid in 
South Carolina, and will really prove acceptable just at this time, when our Centennial is so near, Its 
plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power and effect. | 
No. 4. BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 
A TALE OF UTAH. 
BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and | 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a gre 


vat impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by | 
every oue. 

No. 5, THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 
A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS. 
BY NED BUNTLINE. | 

This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Tslands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 

ife, at a period when deadly contlict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 
pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 
No. 6. ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia, 
A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 


scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


| No. 7. THE SECREF SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of San Juan D’ Ulloa, | 
A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES E, AVERILL. 
This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever petit. The author enjoyed extra- 


orlinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 


No. 8. ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 

For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid by the publishers, on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents each, Five books 
sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. Or we will send the Eight books, postpaid, on 
receipt of One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, I 
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